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THE PROPOSED REDUCTION OF THE COLLEGE 
COURSE. 


“On December 6, 1887, the Faculty of Harvard College re- 
ceived the following communication from the Academic Council : 
‘ Voted that, with a view to lower the average age at which Bache- 
lors of Arts of Harvard College can enter tue professional schools 
and the graduate department, the College Faculty be requested 
to consider the expediency of a reduction of the College course.’ ” 

The above important vote is to be found in the report of the 
President of the University for the year 1888-89, and may per- 
haps surprise those graduates of Harvard who are not familiar 
with the problems which have resulted from the development of 
the University in recent years. A few words, therefore, may be 
useful in explanation of the action of the Academic Council. It 
is well known that the average age at which the graduate of Har- 
vard College receives his Bachelor’s degree has increased consider- 
ably during the last twenty years. This increase of age, though 
not so great as sometimes supposed, represents one full year. It 
is not so well known that during this same period of time the 
Harvard Law School and the Harvard Medical School have added 
one year to their respective courses, so that three years are now 
required to obtain the degree of LL. B. and four years to receive 
the degree of M. D. The lengthening of the courses in the Pro- 
fessional Schools has been called for by the demands of modern 
professional training. In the profession of medicine, at least, the 
term of four years is none too long as a preparation for practice, 
and is often followed by one or two years’ residence in a hospital. 
No relief from the situation, therefore, can be expected in this 
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direction. One effect of these changes in the different depart- 
ments of the University has been to lessen the number of College 
graduates entering the Professional Schools. In the Medical 
School the percentage of students holding a College degree has 
diminished from 53.9 in 1884 to 27 in 1894.1 The Dean of the 
School further finds that there is a large and increasing number 
of students in every entering Class who have received a certain 
amount of collegiate education, but have left College without taking 
a degree. The same decrease of college-bred men has been noted 
in the Law School. These observations are confirmed by a study 
of the occupations chosen by the students graduating from the 
College during the years from 1884 to 1894. According to the 
class reports, 44.6 per cent. of theClass of 1884 chose the pro- 
fessions of either law or medicine. This percentage diminished 
throughout the succeeding years until in 1894 only 29 per cent. 
entered these professions. There seems to be but one conclusion 
to be drawn from these facts, and we must agree with . President 
Eliot that “the proper adjustment of the relations between the 
undergraduate and graduate departments of the University is a 
problem that demands consideration.” 

Almost ten years have elapsed since the Academic Council 
made its recommendation to the College Faculty, and the College 
course still remains unchanged. An attempt has been made to 
solve the problem by allowing the students of the College to anti- 
cipate part or all of the studies of their Senior year during the 
first three years of their College course, and then giving them 
permission at the end of their Junior year in College to enter a 
professional school. On the completion of their first year in the 
professional school they receive their degree of A. B., provided 
they have passed all ‘the examinations of the four years’ College 
course. This plan has been pursued at Cambridge for a number 
of years, but has proved by general consent to be unsatisfactory in 
its results. The Dean of the Law School states that “the direct 
effect of the plan is in favor of the Law School; for it enables a 
certain number of students to complete the College course in three 


1 Since the above was written, I have been informed by the present Dean of the 
Medical School, Dr. William L. Richardson, that the proportion of college graduates 
in the School has recently increased in spite of the adverse conditions, reaching a per- 
centage of 50 in the year 1896-97. 
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years, and thus to enter the Law School a year sooner than they 
otherwise could. But it enables a much larger number to com- 
plete the course in less than four years without enabling them to 
complete it in three years; and in this indirect way it has a mis- 
chievous effect upon the Law School, which greatly overbalances ° 
its good effect. . . . If a student enters the Law School before 
he has finished his work in College, the Law School fails to get 
from him three full years of work.” That the College also suf- 
fers from this arrangement appears from the following extract 
from the report of the Dean for 1894-95: “This division of 
work between the College and a professional school commits the 
student to a nearly impossible service of two masters. In the 
remnant of his College work he sees only a petty hindrance to his 
professional career; and he needs all his time for study that leads 
straight to professional life. Whatever the final settlement of the 
three-year question, every friend to sound learning hopes that the 
student’s work will be left with clean edges.” 

Let us‘now consider more closely the terms of the communica- 
tion of the Academic Council to the Faculty of the College. In 
that communication the College Faculty is requested to consider 
the expediency of shortening the College course, in order that 
Bachelors of Arts of the College may enter the professional 
schools and the graduate department at an earlier age. Nothing 
is said as to the general advisability of a reduction of the course 
for all students of the College. It is only for such students as 
propose to continue their studies after leaving College for whom 
such reduction of the course is considered necessary or desirable. 
Nor has it ever been suggested that the term of four years is too 
long a time to be spent at Cambridge by those whose studies end 
with the attainment of the degree of A. B., even though that 
degree is now obtained at a somewhat later age than was the case 
twenty years ago. There is, on the other hand, every reason why 
the man who proposes to go into business when he leaves Cam- 
bridge should not be deprived of any of the years of study which 
have always been allotted to a liberal education. His professional 
brother is giving more time to intellectual training than ever be- 
fore. This, then, would hardly seem to be the time to lessen the 
value and significance of the degree of A. B., which represents 
the end of the education of a large proportion of College students. 
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If the soundness of the above views be admitted, the addition 
of a few words to the communication of the Academic Council 
will present the problem more clearly. Let us suppose the com- 
munication to read as follows: “ Voted that, with a view to lower 
the average age at which Bachelors of Arts of Harvard College 
can enter the professional schools and the graduate department, 
the College Faculty be requested to consider the expediency of a 
reduction of the College course for such students as intend to 
enter the professional and graduate schools.” With the question 
limited in this way, we have only to decide how much and in what 
way the College course should be shortened. Twenty years ago 
the College student who entered the medical profession spent four 
years at Cambridge and three years in the Medical School,— 
seven years altogether. He is now obliged to give four years 
to his medical studies, and must therefore limit his collegiate term 
to three years, if he is not to exceed the former total of seven 
years. The following lucid and convincing statement, taken from 
one of the President’s reports, is particularly pertinent at this 
point: “The line between the two parts of liberal study should 
be properly drawn at the point at which the student may profita- 
bly begin to devote himself to the pursuit of a special study. This 
point is reached by the average student long before he reaches his 
twenty-third year, the age at which he now receives his Bachelor’s 
degree. It is reached at least by the end of the present Junior 
year. The student who proposes to pursue a professional course 
cannot well afford to postpone beginning it beyond that time.” 
These words of President Eliot’s not only fix the natural point 
for change from college to professional school, but also, in my 
opinion, support the contention that it is for the professional 
students, and for them only, that the shortening of the college 
course is expedient at the present time. 

It remains now to consider how the change can best be brought 
about so that the significance of the A. B. degree shall not suffer. 
The simplest method would be to allow the student at the end of 
his Junior year to elect the studies of the first year in the profes- 
sional school, and to grant him his Bachelor’s degree at the end 
of that year at the same time with those of his class who have 
remained in the College. He will thus have performed the four 
years’ work for his College degree, and at the same time have com- 
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pleted one year of his professional course. This simple measure 
for adjusting the relations between the academic and graduate ~ 
departments of the University has been suggested before, but has 
not met with the approval of the College Faculty. The chief if 
not the only objection urged is, that it is not fitting that a student 
should be permitted to offer one and the same year of study as a 
part of the requirements for two different degrees. It is main- 
tained that the year in question should form part either of the 
College course or of the professional course, not of both. But in 
reply it may be said that the studies of the first year in the 
professional school are at least the equal in severity of the studies 
required of the Senior in College. There is, therefore, no lower- 
ing of the value of the A. B. degree, nor any injustice worked to 
the students who complete their fourth year in the College and 
then enter upon mercantile pursuits. It cannot be denied, on the 
other hand, that the student has actually completed one year of 
his professional studies and is entitled to credit therefor. The 
mere fact that that same year has already been counted as a year 
of his College course should not outweigh the great advantage of 
saving to the student a year of valuable time. 

The problem may be viewed from another standpoint, as fol- 
lows: It might well happen, with the steady development of the 
elective system at Cambridge, that the studies of the first year in 
the professional schools should be thrown open as electives to all 
College Seniors. These studies in the Medical School are anat- 
omy, physiology, histology and embryology, medical chemistry, 
hygiene and bacteriology, all subjects well worthy to occupy the 
time of the liberally educated man. Let us now suppose that a 
student with a taste for science should elect these medical branches, 
simply proposing to offer them as a part of his College course and 
with no intention of pursuing the study of medicine. Let us fur- 
ther suppose that this student, after receiving his degree of A. B., 
should change his mind and decide to adopt medicine as a profes- 
sion; surely no one would propose that he ought to be required 
to repeat the work of the year he had just completed, simply 
because the studies of that year had formed part of the course 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

In closing, I would repeat that the reduction of the College 
course is demanded solely for the benefit of such College students 
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as purpose entering upon professional study; and the authorities 
I have cited agree that for such students the necessity is urgent. 
In the words of the President of the University, “The College 
student is prepared at the end of the present Junior year to enter 
upon his professional course, and cannot well afford to postpone 
beginning it beyond that time.” I would therefore respectfully 
recommend that the governing bodies at Cambridge authorize the 
following announcement in the next issue of the catalogue of the 
University: ‘“ The first-year courses in the Law School, the Medi- 
cal School, and the Graduate School are open as electives to 
Seniors in the College. These courses will qualify for advanced 
standing in these schools, and will also be counted for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts.” 

Should the above plan be found to work well in practice with 
students entering the Harvard Professional Schools, I should favor 
extending the privilege so that Harvard College students who 
enter professional schools of equal standing with those of Harvard 
may be granted their College degrees in like manner on presenting 
proof of completion of their first year in said schools. In this 
manner no injustice would be done to those students who deem it 
well to study their profession in the cities in which they intend 
to practice, and Harvard would be free from the appearance of 
endeavoring to foster her own Professional Schools at the expense 
of those of other universities. 


John W. Brannan, ’74. 


New York Ciry. 





GOTTINGEN AND HARVARD EIGHTY YEARS AGO. 


“ Whene’er with haggard eyes I view 
This dungeon that I’m rotting in, 
I think of those companions true 
Who studied with me at the U- 
University of Gottingen, 
University of Gottingen.” 


To the majority of Harvard graduates the chief association 


with Gottingen is Canning’s once-famous squib, of which this 
is the first verse, in the Anti-Jacobin. But the historical tie 
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between the two universities is far too close to be forgotten ; and 
I have lately come into possession of some letters, hitherto unpub- 
lished, which demonstrate this. They show conclusively how 
much the development of Harvard College was influenced, eighty 
years ago, by the German models, and how little in comparison 
by Oxford and Cambridge; and as the letters are all from men 
afterwards eminent, and pioneers in that vast band of American 
students who have since studied in German universities, their 
youthful opinions will possess a peculiar interest. 

The three persons through whom this influence most came were 
Joseph Green Cogswell, Edward Everett, and George Ticknor, 
all then studying at Gottingen. It happens that they had all 
been intimate in my father’s family, and as he was very much in- 
terested in the affairs of the College—of which he became in 
1818 the Steward, and practically the Treasurer — they sent some 
of their appeals and arguments through him. This paper will 
consist chiefly of extracts from these letters, which speak for 
themselves as to the point of view in which the whole matter 
presented itself. 

It will be well to bear in mind the following details as to the 
early history of these three men, taking them in order of age. 
Cogswell was born in 1786, graduated (Harvard) in 1806, was 
tutor in 1814-15 (having previously tried mercantile life), and 
went abroad in 1816. Ticknor was born in 1791, graduated 
(Dartmouth) in 1807, went to Germany in 1815, and was ap- 
pointed professor of Modern Languages at Harvard in 1817. 
Everett was born in 1794, graduated (Harvard) in 1811, and 
went abroad on his appointment as Greek professor (Harvard) 
in 1815. 

The first of these letters is from George Ticknor, and is a very 
striking appeal in behalf of the Harvard College Library, which 
then consisted of less than 20,000 volumes; although the largest 
in the United States, with perhaps one exception : — 


GorTiNGEn, May 20, 1816. 
As you have talked a good deal in your letter about the College and 
its prospects, I suppose I may be allowed to say a few words about it in 
reply, though to be sure I have already said more than was perhaps 
proper in one like myself, who am not even a graduate there, and shall 
very probably get no other answer to what I may venture to say here- 
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after than that I should do better to mind my books, and let those who 
are intrusted with the affairs of ye (sic) college take care of them. I 
cannot, however, shut my eyes on the fact, that one very important and 
principal cause of the difference between our University and the one here 
is the different value we affix to a good library, and the different ideas 
we have of what a good library is. In America we look on the Library 
at Cambridge as a wonder, and I am sure nobody ever had a more thor- 
ough veneration for it than I had; but it was not necessary for me to 
be here six months to find out that it is nearly or quite half a century 
behind the libraries of Europe, and that it is much less remarkable that 
our stock of learning is so small than that it is so great, considering the 
means from which it is drawn are so inadequate. But what is worse 
than the absolute poverty of our collections of books is the relative in- 
consequence in which we keep them. We found new professorships and 
build new colleges in abundance, but we buy no books ; and yet it is to 
me the most obvious thing in the world that it would promote the cause 
of learning and the reputation of the University ten times more to give 
six thousand dollars a year to the Library than to found three professor- 
ships, and that it would have been wiser to have spent the whole sum that 
the new chapel had cost on books than on a fine suite of halls. The 
truth is, when we build up a literary Institution in America we think too 
much of convenience and comfort and luxury and show; and too little 
of real, laborious study and the means that will promote it. We have 
not yet learnt that the Library is not only the first convenience of a Uni- 
versity, but that it is the very first necessity, —that it is the life and 
spirit, — and that all other considerations must yield to the prevalent one 
of increasing and opening it, and opening it on the most liberal terms to 
all who are disposed to make use of it. I cannot better explain to you 
the difference between our University in Cambridge and the one here 
than by telling you that here I hardly say too much when I say that it 
consists in the Library, and that in Cambridge the Library is one of the 
last things thought and talked about, —that here they have forty pro- 
fessors and more than two hundred thousand volumes to instruct them, 
and in Cambridge twenty professors and less than twenty thousand vol- 
umes. This, then, you see is the thing of which I am disposed to com- 
plain, that we give comparatively so little attention and money to the 
Library, which is, after all, the Alpha and Omega of the whole establish- 
ment, — that we are mortified and exasperated because we have no learned 
men, and yet make it physically impossible for our scholars to become 
such, and that to escape from this reproach we appoint a multitude of 
professors, but give them a library from which hardly one and not one 
of them can qualify himself to execute the duties of his office. You will, 
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perhaps, say that these professors do not complain. I can only answer 
that you find the blind are often as gay and happy as those who are 
blessed with sight ; but take a Cambridge professor, and let him live one 
year by a library as ample and as liberally administered as this is; let 
him know what it is to be forever sure of having the very book he wants 
either to read or to refer to; let him in one word know that he can 
never be discouraged from pursuing any inquiry for want of means, but 
on the contrary let him feel what it is to have all the excitements and 
assistance and encouragements which those who have gone before him 
in the same pursuits can give him, and then at the end of this year set 
him down again under the parsimonious administration of the Cambridge 
library, — and I will promise you that he shall be as discontented and 
clamorous as my argument can desire. 

But I will trouble you no more with my argument, though I am per- 
suaded that the further progress of learning among us depends on the 
entire change of the system against which it is directed. 


The next extract is from a letter of Cogswell’s, and gives a 
glimpse at the actual work done by these young men : — 


GortincEN, March 8, 1817. 

I must tell you something about our colony at Géttingen before I dis- 
cuss other subjects, for you probably care little about the University and 
its host of professors, except as they operate upon us. First as to the 
Professor (Everett) and Dr. Ticknor, as they are called here ; everybody 
knows them in this part of Germany, and also knows how to value them. 
For once in my life I am proud to acknowledge myself an American on 
the European side of the Atlantic: never was a country more fortunate 
in its representation abroad than ours has been in this instance ; they will 
gain more for us in this respect than even in the treasures of learning 
they will carry back. Little as I have of patriotism, I delight to listen to 
the character which is here given of my countrymen; I mean as coun- 
trymen, and not as my particular friends: the despondency which it 
produces in my own mind of ever obtaining a place by their sides is 
more than counterbalanced by the gratification of my national feelings, to 
say not a word of my individual attachment. You must not think me 
extravagant, but I venture to say that the notions which the European 
literati have entertained of America will be essentially changed by G. 
and E.’s [Ticknor’s and Everett’s] residence on the Continent ; we were 
known to be a brave, a rich, and an enterprising people, but that a scholar 
was to be found among us, or any man who had a desire to be a scholar, 
had scarcely been conceived. It will also be the means of producing new 
correspondences and connections between the men of the American and 
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European sides of the Atlantic, and spread much more widely among us 
a knowledge of the present literature and science of this Continent. 
Deducting the time from the 13th of December to the 27th of January 
during which I was confined to my room, I have been pretty industrious ; 
through the winter I behaved as well as one could expect. German has 
been my chief study ; to give it a relief I have attended one hour a day 
to a lecture in Italian on the Modern Arts, and, to feel satisfied that I 
had some sober inquiry in hand, I have devoted another to Professor 
Saalfeld’s course of European Statistics, so that I have generally been 
able to count at night twelve hours of private study and private instruc- 
tion. This has only sharpened not satisfied my appetite. I have laid 
out for myself a course of more diligent labors the next semestre. I shall 
then be at least eight hours in the lecture rooms, beginning at six in the 


morning. I must contrive, besides, to devote eight other hours to private, 


study. Iam not in the least Germanized, and yet it appalls me when I 
think of the difference between an education here and in America. The 
great evil with us is, in our primary schools, the best years for learning 
are trifled and whiled away ; boys learn nothing because they have no in- 
structors, because we demand of one the full [ work ?] of ten, and because 
laziness is the first lesson which one gets in all our great schools. I know 
very well that we want but few closet scholars, few learned philologists, 
and few verbal commentators ; that all our systems of government and 
customs and life suppose a preparation for making practical men, — men 
who move, and are felt in the world; but all this could be better done 
without wasting every year from infancy to m»nhood. The system of 
education here is the very reverse of our own: in America boys are let 
loose upon the work when they are children, and fettered when they are 
sent to our college ; here they are cloistered, too much so I acknowledge, 
till they can guide themselves, and then put at their own disposal at the 
universities. Luther’s Reformation threw all the monkish establishments 
in the Protestant countries into the hands of the Princes, and they very 
wisely appropriated them to the purposes of education, but unluckily they 
have retained more of the monastic seclusion than they ought. The three 
great schools in Saxony, Pforte, Meissen, and are kept in convents, 
and the boys enjoy little more than the liberty of a cloister. They are all 
very famous, the first more particularly ; out of it have come half of the 
great scholars of the country. Still they are essentially defective in the 
point above named. Just in the neighborhood of Gotha is the admirable 
institution of Salzmann, in a delightfully pleasant and healthy valley ; his 
number is limited to thirty-eight, and he has twelve instructors, — admits 
no boy who does not bring with him the fairest character: when once 
admitted they become his children, and the reciprocal relation is cherished 
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with corresponding tenderness and respect. I should like to proceed a 
little farther in this subject, but the bottom of my paper forbids. 


The following is from Ticknor again, and shows, though without 
giving details, that the young men had extended their observa- 
tions beyond Gottingen : — 

GortincEN, November 30, 1816. 

Dear Srr, — On returning here about a fortnight since, after a jour- 
ney through North Germany which had occupied us about two months, 
I found your kind letter of August 4 waiting to welcome me. I thank 
you for it with all my heart, and take the first moment of leisure I can 
find in the busy commencement of a new term, to answer it, that I may 
soon have’the same‘pleasure again. 

You say you wish to hear from me what hours of relaxation I have, 
and what acquaintances I make, in this part of the Continent. The first 
is very easily told, and the last would not have been difficult before the 
journey from which I have just returned; but now the number is more 
than I can write or you willingly hear. However, I will answer both 
your inquiries in the spirit in which they are made. 

As to relaxation, in the sense of the word in which I used to employ 
it at home, — meaning the hours I lounged so happily away when the 
weariness of the evening came, on your sofa, and the time I used to 
pass with my friends in general, I know not how or why, but always 
gayly and thoughtlessly, — of this sort of relaxation I know nothing here 
but the end of an evening which I occasionally permit myself to spend 
with Cogswell, whose residence here has in this respect changed the whole 
color of my life. During the last semestre, I used to visit occasionally 
at about twenty houses in Géttingen, chiefly as a means of learning to 
speak the language. As the population here is so changeable, and as 
every man is left to live exactly as he chooses, it is customary for all 
those who wish to continue their intercourse with the persons resident 
here to make a call at the beginning of each semestre, which is considered 
a notice that they are still here and still mean to go into society. I, 
however, feel no longer the necessity of visiting for the purpose of learn- 
ing German, and now that Cogswell is here cannot desire it for any other 
purpose ; have made visits only to three or four of the professors, and shall, 
therefore, not go abroad at all. As to exercise, however, I have enough. 
Three times a day I must cross the city entirely to get my lessons. I go 
out twice besides, 2, shorter distance for dinner and a fourth lesson; and 
four times a week I take an hour’s exercise for conscience sake and my 
mother’s in the riding-school. Four times a week I make Cogswell a visit 
of half an hour after dinner, and three times I spend from nine to ten in 
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the evening with him, so that I feel I am doirg quite right and quite as 
little as I ought to do in giving up the remaining thirteen hours of the day 
to study, especially as I gave fourteen to it last winter without injury. 

The journey we have lately taken was for the express purpose of seeing 
all the universities or schools of any considerable name in the country: 
This in a couple of months we easily accomplished, and of course saw 
professors, directors, and schoolmasters — men of great learning and men 
of little learning, and men of no learning at all — in shoals. 


This is from Cogswell again, and is certainly a clarion appeal 

as to the need of thoroughness in teaching and learning : — 
GOrTINGEN, July 13, 1817. 

I hope that you and every other person interested in the College are 
reconciled to Mr. Everett’s plan of remaining longer in Europe than was 
at first intended, as I am sure you would be do you know the use he 
makes of his time, and the benefit you are all to derive from his learning. 
Before I came to Gittingen I used to wonder why it was that he wished 
to remain here so long; I now wonder he can consent to leave so 
soon. The truth is, you all mistake the cause of your impatience: you 
believe that it comes from a desire of seeing him at work for and giving 
celebrity to the College, but it arises from a wish to have him in your 
society, at your dinner-tables, at your suppers, your clubs, and your 
ladies, at your tea-parties (you perceive I am aiming at Boston folks) : 
however, all who have formed such expectations must be disappointed ; 
he will find that most of these gratifications must be sacrificed to attain 
the objects of a scholar’s ambition. What can men think when they 
say that two years are sufficient to make a Greek scholar? Does not 
everybody know that it is the labor of half a common life to learn to read 
the language with tolerable facility? I remember to have heard little 
Drisen say, a few days after I came here, that he had been spending 
eighteen years, at least sixteen hours a day, exclusively upon Greek, and 
that he could not now read a page of the tragedians without a dictionary. 
When I went home I struck Greek from the list of my studies; I now 
think no more of attaining it than I do of becoming an astrologer. In 
fact, the most heart-breaking circumstance attending upon human know- 
ledge is that a man can never go any farther than “to know how little ’s 
to be known;” it fills, then, the mind of scholars with despair to look 
upon the map of science, as it does that of the traveler to look upon the 
map of the earth, for both see what a mere speck can be traveled over, 
and of that speck how imperfect is the knowledge which is acquired. 
Let any one who believes that he has penetrated the mysteries of all 
science, and learnt the powers and properties of whatever is contained in 
the kingdoms of air, earth, fire, and water, but just bring his knowledge 
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to the test; let him, for example, begin with what seems the simplest of 
all inquiries, and enumerate the plants which grow upon the surface of 
the globe, and call them by their names, and, when he finds that this is 
beyond his limits, let him descend to a single class and bring within it all 
that the unfathomed caves of ocean and the unclimbed mountains bear ; 
and as this is also higher than he can reach, let him go still lower and 
include only one family, or a particular species, or an individual plant, and 
mark his points of ignorance upon each, and then, if his pride of know- 
ledge is not humbled enough, let him take but a leaf or the smallest part 
of the most common flower, and give a satisfactory solution for many of 
the phenomena they exhibit. But, you will ask, is Géttingen the only 
place for the acquisition of such learning? No, not the only, but I 
believe far the best for such learning as it is necessary for Mr. E. 
to fit him to make Cambridge in some degree a Guttingen, and render it 
no longer requisite to depend upon the latter for the formation of their 
scholars: it is true that very few of what the Germans call scholars are 
needed in America; if there would only be one thorough one to begin 
with, the number would soon be sufficient for all the uses which could be 
made of them, and for the literary character of the country. This one, I 
say, could never be formed there, because, in the first place, there is no 
one who knows how it is to be done; secondly, there are no books, and 
then, by the habits of desultory study practiced there, are wholly incom- 
patible with it. A man as a scholar must be completely wpset, to use a 
blacksmith’s phrase; he must nave learnt to give up his love of society 
and of social pleasures, his interest in the common occurrences of life, in 
the political and religious contentions of the country, and in everything 
not directly connected with his single aim. Is there any one willing to 
make such a sacrifice? This I cannot answer, but I do assure you that 
it is the sacrifice made by almost every man of classical learning in Ger- 
many, though to be sure the sacrifice of the enjoyments of friendly inter- 
course with mankind to letters is paying much less dear for fame here 
than the same thing would be in America. For my own part I am sorry 
I came here, because I was too old to be upset; like a horseshoe worn 
thin, I shall break as soon as I begin to wear on the other side: it makes 
me very restless at this period of my life to find that I know nothing. I 
would not have wished to have made the discovery unless I could at the 
same time have been allowed to remain in some place where I could 
get rid of my ignorance ; and, now that I must go from Gittingen, I have 
no hope of doing that. 


The following from Edward Everett carries the war yet farther 
into Africa, and criticises not merely American colleges, but also 
secondary schools : — 
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G6érrTincEN, September 17, 1817. 

You must not laugh at me for proceeding to business the first thing, 
and informing you in some sort as an argument, that, if I have been 
unreasonable in prolonging my stay here, I have at least passed my time 
not wholly to disadvantage, — that I received this morning my diploma as 
Doctor of Philosophy of this University, the first American, and as far 
as I know, Englishman, on whom it has ever been conferred. You will 
perhaps have heard that it was my intention to have passed from this 
University to that of Oxford, and to have spent this winter there. I 
have altered this determination for the sake of joining forces with Theo- 
dore Lyman at Paris this winter; and as he proposes to pass the ensuing 
summer in traveling in the South of France, I shall take that opportu- 
nity of going to England. It is true I should have liked to have gone 
directly from Géttingen to Oxford, to have kept the thread as it were 
unbroken, and gone on with my studies without any interruption. But 
I find, even at Paris, that I have no object there but study; and Pro- 
fessor Gaisford, at Oxford, writes me that it is every way better that I 
should be there in summer, as the Library is open a greater part of 
the day. Meanwhile, I try to feel duly grateful to Providence and my 
friends at home to whom I owe the opportunity of resorting to the 
famous fountains of European wisdom. The only painful feeling I 
carry with me is that I may not have health, or strength, or ability 
to fulfil the demands which such an opportunity will create and justify. 
More is apt to be expected in such cases than it is possible to perform ; 
besides that, after the schoolmaster is prepared for his duty, all depends 
upon whether the schoolboy is also prepared for his. You must not 
allow any report to the contrary to shake your faith in my good-will in 
the cause. Some remarks which I committed to paper at the request of 
my brother upon the subject of a National University, —an institution 
which by exciting an emulation in our quarter would be the best thing 
that could happen to Cambridge, — have, I hear, led some good men to 
believe that I was for deserting the service at Cambridge still more 
promptly than I had done at Boston, —a suggestion certainly too absurd 
to have been made, or to need to have been contradicted. However, 
still more important than all which national or state universities can do 
themselves immediately, is the necessity we must impose on the schools 
of reforming and improving themselves, or, rather, are the steps we must 
take to create good schools. All we have are bad, the common reading 
and writing ones not excepted; but of schools which we have to fit boys 
for college, I think the Boston Latin School and the Andover Academy 
are the only ones that deserve the name, and much I doubt if they 
deserve it. There is much truth in the remark so constantly made that 
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we are not old enough for European perfection, but we are old enough 
to do well all it is worth while to do at all; and if a child here in eight 
years can read and speak Latin fluently, there is no reason why our 
youth, after spending the same time on it, should know little or nothing 
about it. Professional education with us commences little or no earlier 
than it does here, and yet we approach it in all departments with a quar- 
ter part of the previous qualification which is here possessed. But also 
it is the weakness of mankind to do more than he is obliged to. The 
sort of obligation, to be sure, which is felt, differs with different spirits, 
and one is content to be the first man in his ward, one in his town, one 
in his county, another in his State. To all these degrees of dignity 
the present education is adequate; and we turn out reputable ministers, 
doctors, lawyers, professors, and schoolmasters, — men who get to be as 
wise at ye (sic) age of threescore as their fathers were at sixty, and who 
transmit the concern of life to their children in as good condition as they 
took it themselves. Meanwhile, the physical and commercial progress of 
ye country goes on, and more numerous doctors and more ministers are 
turned out, not more learned ones, to meet it. I blushed burning red to 
the ears the other day as a friend here laid his hand upon a newspaper 
containing the address of the students at Baltimore to Mr. Monroe, with 
the translation of it. It was less matter that the translation was not 
English ; my German friend could not detect that. But that the original 
was not Latin I could not, alas! conceal. It was, unfortunately, just 
like enough to very bad Latin to make it impossible to pass it off for 
Kickapoo or Pottawattamy, which I was at first inclined to attempt. My 
German persisted in it that it was meant for Latin, and I wished in my 
heart that the Baltimore lads would stick to the example of their fathers 
and mob the Federalists, so they would give over this inhuman violence 
on the poor old Romans. I say nothing of ye (sic) address, for like all 
[illegible] it seems to have been ye (sic) object, in the majority of those 
productions, for those who made them to compliment, not the President, 
but themselves. It is a pity Dr. Kirkland’s could not have been pub- 
lished first, to serve as a model how they might speak to the President 
without coldness on one side and adulation on the other, and of them- 
selves without intrusion or forwardness. 


The following letter transfers Edward Everett to Oxford, and 
gives in a somewhat trenchant way his unfavorable criticisms on 
the English universities of that day. He subsequently sent his 
son to Cambridge, England, but it was forty years later : — 
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Oxrorp, June 6, 1818. 

I have been over two Months in England, and am now visiting Oxford, 
having passed a Week in Cambridge. There is more teaching and more 
learning in our American Cambridge than there is in both the English 
Universities together, tho’ between them they have four times Our num- 
ber of Students. The misfortune for us is that our subjects are not so 
hopeful. We are obliged to do at Cambridge [U. S.] that which is done 
at Eton and Westminster, at Winchester, Rugby, and Harrow, as well 
as at Oxford and Cambridge. Boys may go to Eton at 6, and do go 
often at 8, 10, and of Necessity before 12. They stay there under ex- 
cellent Masters, 6 Years, and then come to the University. Whereas 
a smart clever boy with us, will learn out, even at Mr. Gould’s, in 4 
Years, and it was the boast of a very distinguished Man Named Bird 
[Samuel Bird, H. C., 1809], who was two Years before me at Cam- 
bridge, that he had fitted in 160 days. And I really think that I could, 
in six months teach a mature lad, who was willing to work hard, all the 
Latin and Greek requisite for admission. 


This letter from Cogswell refers to George Bancroft, who was 
subsequently seni out by Harvard College, after his graduation in 
1817, that he might be trained for the service of the institution. 


GOrTINGEN, May 4th, 1819. 

It was truly generous and noble in the corporation to send out young 
Bancroft in the manner I understand they did; he will reward them for 
it. I thought very much of him, when I had him under my charge at 
Cambridge, and now he appears to me to promise a great deal more. I 
know not at whose suggestion this was done, but from the wisdom of the 
measure, I should conclude it must be the President’s ; it is applying the 
remedy exactly when it is most wanted, a taste once created for classical 
learning at the College, and the means furnished for cultivating it, and 
the long desired reform in education in my opinion is virtually made ; 
knowledge of every other kind may be as well acquired among us, as the 
purposes to which it is to be applied demand. We are not wanting in 
good lawyers or good physicians, and if we could but form a body of men 
of taste and letters, our literary reputation would not long remain at the 
low stand which it now is. 


It appears from a letter of my father’s, fourteen years later 
(Nov. 21, 1833), that, after four years abroad, Mr. Bancroft’s 
college career was a disappointment, and he was evidently re- 
garded, at least by my father, as a man spoiled by vanity and self- 
consciousness, and not commanding a strong influence over his 
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pupils. From whatever cause, he remained as tutor for one year 
only (1822-23), leaving Cambridge for the Round Hill School.! 

It would be curious to dwell on the later influence upon the 
College of the other men from whom so much was reasonably ex- 
pected. Ticknor, the only one who was not a Harvard graduate, 
probably did most for Harvard of them all, for he became pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages and introduced in that department 
the elective system, which there became really the nucleus of the 
expanded system of later days. Everett, when president, actually 
set himself against that method when the attempt had been made 
to enlarge it under Quincy. Cogswell was librarian from 1821 
to 1823; left Harvard for the Round Hill School, and became 
ultimately the organizer of the Astor Library. Frederick Henry 
Hedge, who had studied in Gottingen as a schoolboy and be- 
longed to a younger circle, did not become professor until many 
years later. 

But while the immediate results of personal service to the Col- 
lege, on the part of this group of remarkable men, may have been 
inadequate, — since even Ticknor, ere parting, had with the in- 
stitution a disagreement never yet fully elucidated, — yet their 
collective influence both on Harvard University and on American 
education was enormous. They helped to break up that intel- 
lectual sterility which had begun to show itself during the isola- 
tion of a merely colonial life; they prepared the way for the vast 
modern growth of colleges, schools, and libraries in this country, 
and indirectly helped that birth of a literature which gave us 


1 CAMBRIDGE, Mass., 21 Nov., 1833. 


Cogswell at New York to negotiate. He is much better fitted for a City. 
He loves society, bustle, fashion, polish, and good living. He would do best 
in some Mercantile House as a partner, say to Bankers like Prince, Ward, and 
King. He was at first a Scholar, a Lawyer in Maine. His wife dying, — 
sister to Dr. Nichols’ wife (Gilman), — Mr. C. went abroad. Was supercargo, 
then a residing agent of Wm. Gray’s in Europe, Holland, France, and Italy ; 
was a good Merchant ; expensive in his habits, he did not accumulate ; tired 
of roving, he accepted the office of Librarian here. He would not manage 
things under control of others, and so left College and set up Round Hill 
School. His partner, Bancroft,—an unsuccessful scholar, pet of Dr. Kirk- 
land’s, who like Everett had four years abroad, mostly Germany, and at ex- 
pense of College, — came here unfit for anything. His manners, style of writ- 
ing, Theology, etc., bad, and as a Tutor only the laughing butt of all College. 
Such an one was easily marked as unfit for a School. 
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Irving, Cooper, Bryant, and the North American Review ; and 
culminated later in the brilliant Boston circle of authors, most of 
whom were Harvard men and all of whom had felt the Harvard 


influence. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 41. 





THE COMMEMORATION OF ROBERT GOULD SHAW, ’60. 


On the afternoon of May 30, Major Henry L. Higginson, [’55], delivered in 
Sanders Theatre an address on Col. Robert Gould Shaw, ’60. The next day, 
Memorial Day, the monument by Augustus St. Gaudens, h ’97, to Colonel 
Shaw was unveiled on Boston Common. Then exercises were held in Music 
Hall, which was crowded by a distinguished gathering, including the surviving 
officers and men of the 54th Massachusetts. Col. Henry Lee, ’36, spoke in 
behalf of the Committee which raised funds for the monument ; Gov. Roger 
Wolcott, ’70, presided ; Josiah Quincy, ’80, mayor of Boston, accepted the 
monument in behalf of the city; the Rev. E. H. Hall, 51, acted as chaplain. 
The orators of the occasion were Prof. Wm. James, m 69, and Pres. Booker 
T. Washington, h ’96 ; their addresses, together with Major Higginson’s, are 
printed below, as permanent records of a noble occasion in which Harvard 
had a most conspicuous part. — Editor. 


I. ADDRESS OF MAJOR HENRY L. HIGGINSON [’55]. 


Students of Harvard University and Men of the Grand Army of the 
Republic: To-morrow, the Decoration Day of this year, will be made 
memorable by the unveiling of Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens’s monument 
to Colonel Robert G. Shaw and to the officers and men of the 54th 
Regiment Massachusetts Volunteers, and by an address delivered in the 
Music Hall of Boston by Professor William James, one of whose brothers 
was adjutant of the 54th, and another an officer of the 55th Regiment, — 
both regiments colored troops; and still further by an address from 
Booker T. Washington, Principal of the Institute at Tuskegee, Ala- 
bama. To us it is a joyful day, for each year it marks the memories 
of comrades whose intelligence showed to them the right course, whose 
hearts approved it, and whose characters enabled them to take and keep 
it unflinchingly. Decoration Day is their day, and all the rest of the 
year belongs to you. 

To-day I wish to talk to you of the 54th Regiment Massachusetts 
Volunteer Infantry, colored, commanded by Colonel Robert Shaw, and 
of slavery, which, as a deadly poison to our nation, they strove to remove. 

Any word of mine which may seem harsh to our brothers of the South 
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has no such meaning or feeling. The sin of slavery was national, and 
caused the sin of disunion. Together we wiped out with our blood these 
two great wrongs long ago, and we also wiped out all unkind feeling. I 
for one feel sure of this last fact, and think that it has been helped by 
the conviction that our blows were aimed at the sins of slavery and of 
disunion, and not at our opponents. 

My reason for speaking of slavery is to show you the thoughts and 
faith of our youth, the conditions surrounding it, and the results to us as 
men. My reason for speaking of the 54th Regiment is to set forth the 
devotion and great courage of its officers and men, for they knew full 
well that they should suffer the dislike of many Northerners and the 
extreme ire of Southerners; and yet they dared all, and by their high 
bearing and conduct made an epoch in a very troubled time. My reason 
for asking leave to say a few words about Robert Shaw is, that we, his 
comrades, respected and admired him more and more as time went on. 
Won at first by his great gift of personal charm, we were held fast by 
his high, simple, and loyal character. No doubt our country had many 
such, and indeed both armies were filled with men who, seeking nothing 
for themselves, did their duty well, and then went quietly back to their 
homes. But Robert Shaw, while happy and content in his own regi- 
ment, nevertheless chose the nobler part of serving at the post of greatest 
danger and of obloquy, and thus helped the negroes to a standing un- 
known and indeed denied to them heretofore. Therefore we held Robert 
Shaw dear, and so I would speak to you of him. If you think my words 
those of a friend and a lover, I can only answer that if you had known 
him you also would have loved him as we did. 

To many people of New England, in the decades before 1860, the 
ideas and tenets of the Puritan church and the Constitution of the 
United States were the foundation stones of their faith,— not to be 
questioned, not even examined. These people received their religion and 
their morality ready made, and both of them in conformity with the 
established ideas; and they were content. If any one dissented and 
cared to think for himself, he was dangerous, and therefore in a degree 
ostracized. This was natural and safe, and yet cowardly, — even para- 
lyzing ; for the world cannot stand still without decay. Yet even then 
the Transcendentalists had come, and the Abolitionists were talking 
hotly, and the younger generation was listening and thinking for itself ; 
and the storm was brewing. The love of the Constitution was admir- 
able, and the wish to leave undisturbed so knotty a question as slavery 
natural, and perhaps wise; but the question could not be let alone. In 
the course of nature slavery had either to grow larger or smaller; and if 
smaller, then its existence was endangered. This point the Southern 
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statesmen — keen-eyed and long-headed, clever men — clearly saw, and 
therefore pushed on their policy of extension; but just through their 
very eagerness they failed. If they had moved more slowly they might 
have delayed the conflict, which was, however, inevitable. 

No one living at that time, and hating slavery of any kind, can forget 
the stern hand with which many good men and women repressed free- 
dom of thought, and more especially thought of slavery. It was a daily 
pain to meet one’s friends and companions, and be constantly visited 
with their displeasure or contempt or neglect if one ventured to disap- 
prove the course of public affairs in this regard. On the other side were 
a few idealists or quiet folks, who, though hating slavery, spoke of the 
anti-slavery cause as hopeless, and of the United States as irretrievably 
given over to a deadly sin; and the Abolitionists who, most intemperate 
in their language, demanded the instant abolition of slavery or the 
breaking of the Union — almost preferably the latter. 

Then came the Fugitive Slave Law, under which runaway slaves were 
arrested, tried here, and sent back to their owners, — the last and bitter- 
est case being that of Anthony Burns, who, guarded by a marshal’s posse 
of hired roughs, by United States troops, and by our best Massachusetts 
militia, acting from a sense of duty and in obedience to law, was marched 
from the Court House in Boston to the United States revenue cutter 
lying at the wharf and bound for Virginia. Charles Sumner, speaking 
his mind in an unwise fashion before the United States Senate, was 
beaten in his seat by a Southern representative, and the foolish and 
brutal act was applauded by some good people of our town. The terri- 
tories of Kansas and Nebraska were thrown open to slavery, and the 
Southerners tried to fasten slavery on them. But it was too much, and 
human nature revolted; and although the slaveholders had the counte- 
nance of the United States authorities and troops, they were pushed out 
by the Northern men. To cap all, our bulwark, the United States 
Supreme Court, delivered the famous Dred Scott decision, — only Judge 
Curtis dissenting. It declared that by our Constitution negroes were not 
citizens of the United States, and that they had never had any rights 
which the white man was bound to respect, and that they might justly 
and lawfully be enslaved for their own good. 

All this time what were the young men, whose souls were filled with 
these horrors, saying and doing? They could not go along with the 
Abolitionists; they could not go along with the men who despaired of 
their country’s virtue and wisdom. A man cannot give up his mother, 
cannot blush for his sweetheart, cannot deny his God. In a moment of 
weakness or doubt he may try to do these things, but he will fail. The 
young men were growing up, were thinking hard, aching all over, 
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were telling themselves that their elders were passing from the stage, 
and they themselves were coming on it; and they were quietly swearing 
that truth and freedom should win. They must gather strength and 
learn patience, —even learn it patiently, — and be ready for their day, 
which was near at hand. 

At last came the struggle, the election of Lincoln, the secession of one 
Siute after another, the attack on an United States fort and soldiers; 
and men, springing to their feet, thanked God that at last the beginning 
of the end was in sight, and that the rending of our beloved country 
through slavery should cease. It was a great relief to many patient 
people; but the nation had still much to do and to bear. 

The Abolitionists stood aloof, refusing to help unless slavery was at once 
abolished by law. They even clamored to “ Let the wayward Southern 
sisters go in peace,” and convinced many good people of the wisdom of 
this course. The mass of Northern citizens stood only on keeping the 
Union whole; and most of our young soldiers, refusing to touch the 
question of slavery, or to trench on the rights of the slaveholders, enlisted 
in order to save their country. Our President called on the loyal States 
for troops, and the great war began, —a war which, caused by slavery, 
was waged chiefly to uphold the integrity of the United States. Such 
was the thought and feeling of the North. 

But the yeast was in the dough and was working; and as the fearful 
struggle between the two great sections of the nation went on with ever 
varying fortunes, we saw clearly, by the light of the camp fires, that our 
government, based on a system of slavery, could not exist in peace and 
health. While the nation was learning this truth, our great President 
was patiently biding his time; and at last, seeing that the hour for 
casting off slavery by law had come, he issued the Emancipation Procla- 
mation. Although the war was then eighteen months old, this step was 
a shock to many excellent Northern citizens who did not see that all 
reason for the upholding of slavery had ceased. ‘“ The mills of the gods 
grind slowly, but they grind exceeding small.” 

Only those living in the early days of ’61 can guess at the fever-heat, 
the enthusiasm and loyalty glowing in our people at that time, and which 
burst forth at the Presidents first call for troops. The first regiments to 
march felt the full force of this tide, and among them was the splendid 
7th Regiment, New York National Guard, the pride of that city. In 
this regiment Robert Shaw served as a private soldier. As it swung out 
from Union Square into Broadway, it was greeted with a roar which 
lasted all the way to the Battery, where it embarked ; and Robert Shaw, 
the flank man of his platoon, was seized and kissed by man after man 
as they marched down Broadway. He served his thirty days in Mary- 
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land and Washington, and then was commissioned in the 2d Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry. It was the first regiment enlisted 
for three years or the war, and accepted by the United States, and in it 
I had the honor to serve. During the early days of camp life, May, ’61, 
at Brook Farm, in West Roxbury, I first saw Robert Shaw, and was 
captivated by him, as most people were. 

Let me tell you how he looked: His figure was firmly and closely 
knit, rather short and erect, and his gait and movements alert. His 
features were delicate and well cut, and set off by a fine complexion 
and winning merry blue eyes and golden hair, —a very handsome man. 
He had charming, easy, frank manners and gay yet thoughtful ways. 
Every one liked him, and all trusted him implicitly. He did his full 
share of the new and severe work, and brightened life by his droll words 
and his cheerful smiles. 

We young fellows, full of enthusiasm, and bent only on defending our 
country, had been drawn by an irresistible impulse into the service. We 
could not stay at home, and were very eager to make ourselves soldiers. 
We were fortunate in learning our first lessons from two well-trained and 
able West Point officers, Colonel George H. Gordon and ‘Lieutenant- 
Colonel George L. Andrews, who spared neither themselves nor us in 
every detail of duty. And so we worked away in camp, and marched 
on July 8, 1861, through Boston; were taken to New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Hagerstown, and thence marched to Virginia and Harper’s 
Ferry. There the engine-house of the United States Armory, within 
whose walls John Brown had been captured, was our guard-house; and 
among other daily duties our regiment was ordered to stop runaway 
slaves and give them up to their owners who might claim them. It was 
a great trial to Robert Shaw, as to many of us; but we had just sworn 
obedience to the United States, and had no recourse from this duty. 

The summer and early fall were spent in the usual duties of soldiers, 
— except that of fighting; but we got the needed training, the habits 
which insure involuntary obedience and efficiency ; and we learned the 
proper care of our own health and that of our men. Each officer vied 
with the others in raising the standard of work, and Robert Shaw did 
his full share, enlivering it with his gayety and his very presence. Now 
and again came an alarm or a little picket-firing, and late in October we 
had a sharp night march to Ball’s Bluff, with high hopes of a good fight ; 
but we arrived only in time to see the wounded men who had been 
rescued from death or capture. 

After some months of service, Major Greely Curtis, Captain Motley, 
and I were commissioned in the 1st Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
Cavalry, and thus were parted from our old friends. We rarely met 
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Robert Shaw after that; but we watched the course of the 2d Massa- 
chusetts Regiment, gloried in its splendid service, and mourned for its 
great losses at the battles of Winchester, Cedar Mountain, Antietam, and 
Gettysburg. 

Except during a few months on the staff of General Gordon, our first 
colonel, Robert Shaw served continuously with the 2d Massachusetts. 
It was his school and home for nearly two years, and its honor is his 
honor. It served in Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, and had a 
foremost part in many of our great battles there until the fall of ’63, 
when it was sent West to serve under General Grant in the Chattanooga 
campaign, and finally marched with Sherman to the sea and to North 
Carolina, where Johnston’s army surrendered to the Federal army under 
Sherman. Four years to a day after this regiment went into camp at 
Brook Farm it entered Richmond, May 11, 1865. The war had been 
fought out, President Lincoln had been killed, and peace ruled once 
more throughout our land. It had marched from Boston with 38 com- 
missioned officers and 1,040 enlisted men, whose numbers were increased 
several times by recruits. It took into Richmond four of the original 
officers and less than one hundred enlisted men. Its record is that it 
never left a position in battle until ordered to do so by its brigade com- 
mander. More cannot be said for soldiers. 

One morning in February, 63, as our regiment, the 1st Massachusetts 
Cavalry, lay in camp before Fredericksburg, Robert Shaw and Charles 
Morse, who also was a fine officer of the 2d Massachusetts, rode up to 
the little log-house in which Greely Curtis and I lived. We four had 
marched from Boston together, had lived and worked together, and were 
held together by strong bonds. Robert Shaw, who was very fond of 
Greely Curtis, came to tell us that he was going home to be colonel of 
the 54th Massachusetts Infantry, colored. This was great news; in- 
deed, a real event in our lives, for we all knew how much Robert 
eared for his own regiment, the 2d Massachusetts, how fond he was of 
his old comrades, and how contrary to his wishes this move was. Sure 
of all this, and knowing well the full significance and nobility of the 
step, we two troopers expressed our strong approval and sympathy with 
his action, which greatly pleased him; for at that date plenty of good 
people frowned on the use of colored troops. Bob said, “ Governor 
Andrew has asked me, and I am going; but if either of you fellows 
will go, I’ll gladly serve under you. I don’t want the higher rank.” 
We should have been glad to serve under him, but had our duty to 
perform in our own regiment; and so we could only bid him good-by. 

From the beginning of the war our great Governor Andrew had 
thought that colored men should be enlisted as soldiers, and at last, after 
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many urgent pleas from his eloquent lips, had got leave from the War 
Department to raise such a regiment in Massachusetts. Looking around 
for a commander, he had lighted on Robert Shaw, and asked his father, 
Mr. Francis G. Shaw, to take the offer to his son. Robert refused, 
doubting his own capacity, and his father went home. Next day Robert 
talked the matter over with his commanding officer, who assured him of 
his entire fitness for the task, and therefore he telegraphed to Governor 
Andrew his acceptance of the offer. He writes at this time to his 
mother: “I feel convinced I shall never regret having taken this step, 
as far as I myself am concerned; for while I was undecided, I felt 
ashamed of myself, as if I were cowardly.” 

It was all in accord with his nature. He had a singularly simple, 
direct, earnest, true mind and character. He held strong opinions and 
beliefs, which governed him, and was not tortured with doubts as so 
many people are. He took things as they came, and did the plain duty 
ready to his hand. He thought for himself; revolted at the sight of 
injustice or cruelty; was full of courage and manliness, and enriched 
and warmed his own life and that of others by his sympathy and affec- 
tion. Not a sign of fanaticism or of sentimentality, but a deep, true, 
and warm reverence for goodness and nobility in men and women was 
always present and expressed. He had been fortunate in parents who 
held high and generous views of life, and who brought up their large 
family in the same spirit. Our land is to-day the richer for the work 
and the lives of this family circle, — of brilliant soldiers, scholars, public 
citizens, — Mr. Francis G. Shaw, General Francis C. Barlow, Colonel 
Charles R. Lowell, George William Curtis, and Robert B. Minturn; and 
the name of one woman now living is always heard throughout our land 
when good deeds are done. 

During his camp life with the 2d Massachusetts, Robert Shaw, follow- 
ing his natural bent, had turned to the men of the highest character and 
ideas, and he gave them his confidence and affection. They in their 
turn loved him for his charms and his great virtues. In those days he 
never seemed to be a distinguished man, and yet even then a rare man. 
He was like a day in June: sweet, wholesome, vigorous, breezy. But 
his qualities of which I speak blended so well that they carried him 
straight forward to a great work, and thus to high honor. With plenty 
of brains, he nevertheless was chiefly distinguished through his character, 
which is by far the finer and rarer gift. 

My words fail to give a full picture of the man. Listen to a letter 
written just after Robert Shaw’s death by one fellow-officer of the 2d 
Massachusetts to another. The writer had met Robert Shaw first in 
camp at Brook Farm, had served by his side for two years, and was him- 
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self a high-minded, simple-hearted, loyal soldier and gentleman, who had 
just distinguished himself highly at Gettysburg. He writes: — 


“JT suppose it was as great a shock to you as it was to me, Bob Shaw’s 
death ; it seemed almost impossible to realize it. 

“T never had any one’s death come home to me so as his did. I never 
knew a fellow I liked so much nor could sympathize with so fully. He had 
such a happy disposition that it was always pleasant to be near him. I’ve 
often in camp gone into his tent to sit and read, when neither of us would say 


a word for an hour, merely for this reason. 

“T have accepted it as a natural consequence when other good fellows have 
been killed, but Bob’s death I can’t get over. I don’t think I ever knew any 
one who had everything so in his favor for a happy life. 

“ Not looking at it selfishly, his death was certainly a glorious one. Very 
few officers have had such a chance to distinguish themselves, nor will be so 
well remembered. His regiment must have done nobly.” 


This is a letter to Colonel Greely Curtis from Colonel Charles Morse 
of the 2d Massachusetts, who sits among you, and is but what we all felt 
about our dear and happy comrade. 

When Robert Shaw reached the camp of the 54th Regiment at Read- 
ville in February, he took up his task with both hands, and, thoroughly 
trained himself, and ably assisted by all his officers, he made his regi- 
ment ready for service by the end of May, —a regiment with which he 
was well content. On the 2d of May, ’63, he was married, and on the 
28th of May the 54th broke camp and came to Boston to take the 
steamer for South Carolina. 

I would say a word of his white officers, with Colonel Norwood Hallo- 
well and Colonel Edward Hallowell at the head of the list. They were 
young fellows, many of whom had already been serving in other regi- 
ments, while some were fresh from college or other pursuits. It was a 
very fine body of officers, who had looked their work in the face, and 
were doing it well. 

Can you see those brave black men, well drilled and disciplined, proud 
of themselves, proud of their handsome colonel (he was only 26 years 
old) and of their gallant, earnest, young white officers, marching through 
crowded streets in order to salute Governor Andrew, their true friend, 
standing before the State House surrounded by his staff of chosen and 
faithful aids; and then once more marching to the steamer at Battery 
Wharf, while thousands of men and women cheered them — the despised 
race — to the echo, as they went forth to blot out with their own blood 
the sin of the nation? Every negro knew that he ran other and greater 
risks than the soldiers of the white regiments ; and, still more, every one 
of those white officers knew that even at the hands of many, many 
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Northern officers and men he would not receive equal treatment. Such 
had been the opinion and feeling even in our own State; but the tide 
here had turned, turned through the courage and character of our great 
Governor, through the disinterestedness and devotion of these very 
white officers, turned by the power of God Almighty. 

The 54th Regiment did its regular service and some sharp fighting ; 
but Colonel Shaw was constantly seeking a chance to put his men to a 
severe trial by the side of tried white troops; and he was sure of the 
result. ‘Ido hope they will give ws a chance,” he said. On July 18, 
an assault on Fort Wagner was ordered, and the lead was offered by 
General Strong to Colonel Shaw, who eagerly seized the chance. 

The assault was ordered about sundown, and made at once. All the 
preparations were in full sight of the men in the fort, who were ready to 
meet it. Colonel Shaw saw clearly the great danger of the assault; that 
it was a desperate chance; but thus far he had taken the duty right to 
hand, and he took this duty also. The attack, gallantly made, succeeded 
for a short time; but the resistance was equally gallant and stubborn, 
and the slaughter was great. The 54th, notwithstanding a hard fight, 
was beaten back, and Colonel Shaw, two of his officers, and many of his 
men were killed, —killed right on the ramparts, — while many more 
were wounded. 

‘Right in the van 
On the red rampart’s slippery swell, 
With heart that beat a charge, he fell 
Foeward, as fits a man: 
But the high soul burns to light men’s feet 
Where death for noble ends makes dying sweet.” 

Thus these white officers and these black men had atoned, so far as in 
them lay, for the sin of slavery ; and the negroes had won their places as 
brave, steady soldiers. Recruits as they were, they had been sorely 
tried, and by their gallantry had made an epoch in the war and in the 
history of the black race. 

One fact you should know. General Thomas Stevenson, of Massa- 
chusetts, was in command of the field during the night following the 
assault, and personally saw to it that the wounded black soldiers were 
brought within our lines before the wounded white soldiers: thinking 
the former more likely to suffer at the hands of the enemy than the 
latter, for the Confederate government had issued orders to hang or 
enslave any one serving in the colored regiments, because such service 
was regarded as inciting servile insurrection. 

The 54th Regiment served throughout the war, distinguished itself by 
its steady courage in the field, and by its soldierly bearing in camp and 
in Charleston, South Carolina, after the declaration of peace, and at last 
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came home to due honor at the hands of Governor Andrew and his staff 
standing on the State House steps, just opposite to the spot where this 
monument has been placed. 

In the name of our University, I salute the 54th Regiment Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer Infantry, Colored, officers and men, and thank them for 
their bravery and their steadfastness in service. They have done their 
duty nobly, and will be immortalized by the beautiful monument which 
Mr. St. Gaudens has with infinite work and love wrought to their 
memory, and which he will unveil to our eyes to-morrow. Their story 
is but an episode in the story of the great war and in the story of civ- 
ilization ; and yet how momentous! 

Harvard Students! This record of past days is full of meaning for 
you and for us all, to-day and always. Our nation was in great trouble 
and in dire need of men who could see the truth — our Harvard motto 
—and uphold it. These men came forth and upheld the truth, and the 
trouble was overcome. No doubt the cost in the lives of men and the 
egony of women, and also in the demoralization from war, was great ; but 
the right prevailed, and the United States of America came out of the 
fiery trial intact, and took its place amozg the great nations of the earth. 
Of course the troubled times developec these men; but the times will 
always be troubled, and will always develop men who are ready for 
service, be it war or peace. War is a dreadful remedy, to be used only 
when all else fails; but when the great need comes, remember our Vir- 
ginian Colonel Robert Williams’s order to us, his troopers, “‘ Gentlemen, 
during action, if you are in doubt, ride straight to the front and charge!” 

Boys, your generation also in turn has its own fresh ideals and its 
message to the world, which we older men welcome; but we would also 
help you to see the needs of to-day. We know that under stress of war 
you would prove yourselves brave and loyal soldiers; but your trial 
comes in the days of peace, and you as citizens are quite as much needed 
at the front as we were in 61. Let your enthusiasm and your love for 
noble thoughts and deeds, for noble men and women, have full swing, 
and they will show to you clearly your birthright, — the duty and beauty 
of serving your country. The honor of the nation rests with you, for 
the hope of a nation is in its young men. 

In yonder cloister, on the tablet with his classmates of 1860, is 
engraved the name of Robert Gould Shaw. He will always be an heroic 
figure to you; while to us, his comrades, he will be all this, and, further- 
more, the dear friend, respected and beloved. 

Harvard students! Whenever you hear of Colonel Shaw, or of any 
officer, or of any man of the 54th Massachusetts Regiment, salute him 
in the name of Harvard University and Harvard men. 

Henry L. Higginson, (’55). 
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II. ORATION BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM JAMES. 





Your Excellency, your Honor, Soldiers and Friends: In these unveil- 
ing exercises the duty falls to me of expressing in simple words some of 
the feelings which have actuated the givers of St. Gaudens’s noble work 
of bronze, and of briefly recalling the history of Robert Shaw and of his 
regiment to the memory of this possibly too forgetful generation. 

The men who do brave deeds are usually unconscious of their pictur- 
esqueness. For two nights previous to the assault upon Fort Wagner the 
54th Massachusetts Regiment had been afoot, making forced marches in 
the rain; and on the day of the battle the men had had no food since 
early morning. As they lay there in the evening twilight, hungry and 
wet, against the cold sands of Morris Island, with the sea-fog drifting 
over them, their eyes fixed on the huge bulk of the fortress looming 
darkly three quarters of a mile ahead against the sky, and their hearts 
beating in expectation of the word that was to bring them to their feet and 
launch them on their desperate charge, neither officers nor men could have 
been in any holiday mood of contemplation. Many and different must 
have been the thoughts that came and went in them during that hour of 
bodeful reverie; but however free the flights of fancy of some of them 
may have been, it is improbable that any one who lay there had so wild 
and whirling an imagination as to foresee in prophetic vision this morn- 
ing of a future May, when we, the people of a richer and more splendid 
Boston, with mayor and governor, and troops from other States, and 
every circumstance of ceremony, should meet together to celebrate their 
conduct on that evening, and do their memory this conspicuous honor. 

How, indeed, comes it that out of all the great engagements of the war, 
engagements in many of which the troops of Massachusetts had borne 
the most distinguished part, this officer, only a young colonel, this regi- 
ment of black men and its maiden battle, —a battle, moreover, which 
was lost, — should be picked out for such unusual commemoration ? 

The historic importance of an event is measured neither by its material 
magnitude, nor by its immediate success. Thermopyle was a defeat ; 
but to the Greek imagination Leonidas and his few Spartans stood for 
the whole worth of Grecian life. Bunker Hill was a defeat ; but for our 
people the fight over that breastwork has always seemed to show as well 
as any victory that our forefathers were men of a temper not to be finally 
overcome. And so here. The war for our Union, with all the constitu- 
tional questions which it settled, and all the military lessons which it 
gathered in, has throughout its dilatory length but one meaning in the 
eye of history. It freed the country from the social plague which until 
then had made political development impossible in the United States. 
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More and more, as the years pass, does that meaning stand forth as the 
sole meaning. And nowhere was that meaning better symbolized and 
embodied than in the constitution of this first Northern negro regiment. 

Look at that monument and read the story —see the mingling of ele- 
ments which the sculptor’s genius has brought so vividly before the eye. 
There on foot go the dark outcasts, so true to nature that one can almost 
hear them breathing as they march. State after State by its laws had 
denied them to be human persons. The Southern leaders in congressional 
debates, insolent in their security of legalized possession, loved most to 
designate them by the contemptuous collective epithet of “this peculiar 
kind of property.” There they march, warm-blooded champions of a 
better day for man. There on horseback, among them, in his very habit 
as he iived, sits the blue-eyed child of fortune, upon whose happy youth 
every divinity had smiled. Onward they move together, a single resolu- 
tion kindled in their eyes, and animating their otherwise so different 
frames. The bronze that makes their memory eternal betrays the very 
soul and secret of those awful years. 

Since the thirties the slavery question had been the only question, and 
by the end of the fifties our land lay sick and shaking with it like a 
traveler who has thrown himself down at night beside a pestilential 
swamp, and in the morning finds the fever through the marrow of his 
bones. ‘Only muzzle the Abolition fanatics,” said the South, “ and all 
will be well again!” But the Abolitionists could not be muzzled, — 
they were the voice of the world’s conscience, they were a part of destiny. 
Weak as they were, they drove the South to madness. “ Every step she 
takes in her blindness,’ said Wendell Phillips, “is one more step to- 
wards ruin.”” And when South Carolina took the final step in battering 
down Fort Sumter, it was the fanatics of slavery themselves who called 
upon their idolized institution ruin swift and complete. What law and 
reason were unable to accomplish, had now to be done by that uncertain 
and dreadful dispenser of God’s judgments, War — War, with its abom- 
inably casual, inaccurate methods, destroying good and bad together, but 
at last unquestionably able to hew a way out of intolerable situations, 
when through man’s delusion or perversity every better way is blocked. 

Our great western republic had from its very origin been a singular 
anomaly. A land of freedom, boastfully so-called, with human slavery 
enthroned at the heart of it, and at last dictating terms of unconditional 
surrender to every other organ of its life, what was it but a thing of 
falsehood and horrible self-contradiction ? For three quarters of a cen- 
tury it had nevertheless endured, kept together by policy, compromise, 
and concession. But at last that republic was torn in two; and truth 
was to be possible under the flag. Truth, thank God, truth! even though 
for the moment it must be truth written in hell-fire. 
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And this, fellow-citizens, is why, after the great generals have had 
their monuments, and long after the abstract soldier’s-monuments have 
been reared on every village green, we have chosen to take Robert Shaw 
and his regiment as the subjects of the first soldier’s-monument to be 
raised to a particular set of comparatively undistinguished men. The 
very lack of external complication in the history of these soldiers is what 
makes them represent with such typical purity the profounder meaning 
of the Union cause. 

Our nation had been founded in what we may call our American re- 
ligion, baptized and reared in the faith that a man requires no master 
to take care of him, and that common people can work out their salvation 
well enough together if left free to try. But the founders of the Union 
had not dared to touch the great intractable exception; and slavery had 
wrought and spread, until at last the only alternative for the nation was 
to fight or die. What Shaw and his comrades stand for and show us is 
that in such an emergency Americans of all complexions and conditions 
can go forth like brothers, and meet death cheerfully if need be, in order 
that this religion of our native land shall not become a failure on the 
earth. 

We of this Commonwealth believe in that religion; and it is not at all 
because Robert Shaw was an exceptional genius, but simply because he 
was faithful to it as we all may hope to be faithful in our measure when 
occasion serves, that we wish his beautiful image to stand here for all 
time, an inciter to similarly unselfish public deeds. 

Shaw thought but little of himself, yet he had a personal charm which, 
as we look back on him, makes us say with the poet: “ None knew thee 
but to love thee, none named thee but to praise.” This grace of nature 
was united in him in the happiest way with a filial heart, a cheerful ready 
will, and a judgment that was true and fair. And when the war came, 
and great things were doing of the kind that he could help in, he went 
as a matter of course to the front. What country under heaven has not 
thousands of such youths to rejoice in, youths on whom the safety of the 
human race depends? Whether or not they leave memorials behind 
them, whether their names are writ in water or in marble, depends 
mostly on the opportunities which the accidents of history throw into 
their path. Shaw recognized the vital opportunity : he saw that the time 
had come when the colored people must put the country in their debt. 

Colonel Lee has just told us something about the obstacles with which 
this idea had to contend. For a large party of us this was still exclusively 
a white man’s war; and should colored troops be tried and not succeed, 
confusion would grow worse confounded. Shaw was a captain in the 
Massachusetts Second when Governor Andrew invited him to take the 
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lead in the experiment. He was very modest, and doubted for a moment 
his own capacity for so responsible a post. We may also imagine human 
motives whispering other doubts. Shaw loved the Second Regiment 
illustrious already, and was sure of promotion where he stood. In this 
new negro-soldier venture loneliness was certain, ridicule inevitable, fail- 
ure possible; and Shaw was only twenty-five; and, although he had 
stood among the bullets at Cedar Mountain and Antietam, he had till 
then been walking socially on the sunny side of life. But whatever 
doubts may have beset him, they were over in a day, for he inclined 
naturally towards difficult resolves. He accepted the proffered com- 
mand, and from that moment lived but for one object, to establish the 
honor of the Massachusetts 54th. 

I have had the privilege of reading his letters to his family from the 
day of April when, as a private in the New York 7th, he obeyed the 
President’s first call. Some day they must be published, for they form 
a veritable poem for serenity and simplicity of tone. He took to camp 
life as if it was his native element, and (like so many of our young sol- 
diers) he was at first all eagerness to make arms his permanent profession. 
Drilling and disciplining; interminable marching and countermarching 
and picket-duty on the upper Potomac as lieutenant in the 2d Massachu- 
setts Infantry, to which post he had soon been promoted; pride at the 
discipline attained by the 2d, and horror at the bad discipline of other 
regiments ; these are the staple matter of the earlier letters, and last for 
many months. These, and occasional more recreative incidents, visits to 
Virginia houses, the reading of books like Napier’s “ Peninsular War” 
or the “Idylls of the King,” Thanksgiving feasts and races among offi- 
cers, that helped the weary weeks to glide away. Then the bloodier 
business opens, and the plot thickens till the end is reached. From first 
to last there is not a rancorous word against the enemy, — often quite the 
reverse, —and amid all the scenes of hardship, death, and devastation 
that his pen soon has to write of, there is unfailing cheerfulness and even 
a sort of innermost peace. 

After he left it Robert Shaw’s heart still clung to the fortunes of the 
2d. Months later when in South Carolina with the 54th, he writes to 
his young wife: “I should have been major of the 2d now if I had 
remained there and lived through the battles. As regards my own 
pleasure, I had rather have that place than any other in the army. It 
would have been fine to go home a field officer in that regiment! Poor 
fellows, how they have been slaughtered ! ” 

Meanwhile he had well taught his new command how to do their duty ; 
for only three days after he wrote this he led them up the parapet of 
Fort Wagner, where he and nearly half of them were left upon the 
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Robert Shaw quickly inspired others with his own love of discipline. 
There was something almost pathetic in the earnestness with which both 
the officers and men of the 54th embraced their mission of showing 
that a black regiment could excel in every virtue known to man. They 
had good success, and the 54th became a model in all possible respects. 
Almost the only trace of bitterness in Shaw’s whole correspondence is 
over an incident in which he thought his men had been morally disgraced. 
It had become their duty, immediately after their arrival at the seat 
of war, to participate, in obedience to fanatical orders from the head of 
the department, in the sack and burning of the inoffensive little town 
of Darien on the Georgia coast. ‘I fear,” he writes to his wife, “that 
such actions will hurt the reputation of black troops and of those con- 
nected with them. For myself I have gone through the war so far 
without dishonor, and I do not like to degenerate into a plunderer and a 
robber, — and the same applies to every officer in my regiment. After 
going through the hard campaigning and the hard fighting in Virginia, 
this makes me very much ashamed. ‘There are two courses only for me 
to pursue: to obey orders and say nothing; or to refuse to go upon 
any more such expeditions, and be put under arrest and probably court- 
martialed, which is a very serious thing.” Fortunately for Shaw, the 
general in command of that department was almost immediately relieved. 

Four weeks of camp life and discipline on the Sea Islands, and the 
regiment had its baptism of fire. A small affair, but it proved the men 
to be stanch. Shaw again writes to his wife: “ You don’t know what 
a fortunate day this has been for me and for us all, excepting some poor 
fellows who were killed and wounded. We have fought at last alongside 
of white troops. Two hundred of my men on picket this morning were 
attacked by five regiments of infantry, some cavalry, and a battery of 
artillery. The 10th Connecticut were on their left, and say they would 
have had a bad time if the 54th men had not stood so well. The whole 
division was under arms in fifteen minutes, and after coming up close 
in front of us, the enemy, finding us so strong, fell back. . . . General 
Terry sent me word he was highly gratified with the behavior of our 
men, and the officers and privates of other regiments praise us very much. 
All this is very gratifying to us personally, and a fine thing for the 
colored troops. I know this will give you pleasure, for it wipes out the 
remembrance of the Darien affair, which you could not but grieve over, 
though we were innocent participators.” 

The adjutant of the 54th, who made report of this skirmish to General 
Terry, well expresses the feelings of loneliness that still prevailed in that 
command : — 

“The general’s favorite regiment,” writes the adjutant,’ “the 24th 
1G. W. James: “The Assault upon Fort Wagner,” in War Papers read 
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Massachusetts Infantry, one of the best that had so far faced the rebel 
foe, largely officered by Boston men, was surrounding his headquarters. 
It had been a living breathing suspicion with us — perhaps not altogether 
justly — that all white troops abhorred our presence in the army, and 
that the 24th would rather hear of us in some remote corner of the Con- 
federacy than tolerate us in the advance of any battle in which they 
themselves were to act as reserves or lookers-on. Can you not then 
readily imagine the pleasure which I felt as I alighted from my horse, 
before General Terry and his staff —I was going to say his unfriendly 
staff, but of this I am not sure — to report to him, with Colonel Shaw’s 
compliments, that we had repulsed the enemy without the loss of a 
single inch of ground. General Terry bade me mount again and tell 
Colonel Shaw that he was proud of the conduct of his men, and that he 
must still hold the ground against any future sortie of the enemy. You 
can even now share with me the sensation of that moment of soldierly 
satisfaction.” 

The next night but one after this episode was spent by the 54th in 
disembarking on Morris Island in the rain, and at noon Colonel Shaw 
was able to report their arrival to General Strong, to whose brigade he 
was assigned. A terrific bombardment was playing on Fort Wagner, 
then the most*formidable earthwork ever built, and the general, knowing 
Shaw’s desire to place his men beside white troops, said to him: “Colonel, 
Fort Wagner is to be stormed this evening, and you may lead the column, 
if you say yes. Your men, I know, are worn out, but do as you choose.” 
Shaw’s face brightened. “ Before answering the general, he instantly 
turned to me,” writes the adjutant, who reports the interview, “and 
said, ‘ Tell Colonel Hallowell to bring up the 54th immediately.’ ” 

This was done, and just before nightfall the attack was made. Shaw 
was serious, for he knew the assault was desperate, and had a premoni- 
tion of his end. Walking up and down in front of the regiment, he 
briefly exhorted them to prove that they were men. Then he gave the 
order: “Move in quick time till within a hundred yards, then double 
quick and charge. Forward!” and the 54th advanced to the storming, 
its colonel and the colors at its head. 

On over the sand, through a narrow defile which broke up the forma- 
tion, double quick over the chevaux-de-frise, into the ditch and over it, 
as best they could, and up the rampart; with Fort Sumter, which had 
seen them, playing on them, and Fort Wagner, now one mighty mound 
of fire, tearing out their lives. Shaw led from first to last. Gaining 
successfully the parapet, he stood there for a moment with uplifted 
before the Commandery of the State of Wisconsin, Military Order of the Loyal 
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sword, shouting “ Forward, 54th!” and then fell headlong, with a bullet 
through his heart. The battle raged for nigh two hours. Regiment 
after regiment, following upon the 54th, hurled themselves upon its ram- 
parts, but Fort Wagner was nobly defended, and for that night stood 
safe. The 54th withdrew after two thirds of its officers and five twelfths, 
or nearly half its men, had been shot down or bayoneted within the for- 
tress or before its walls. It was good behavior for a regiment no one of 
whose soldiers had had a musket in his hands more than eighteen weeks, 
and which had seen the enemy for the first time only two days before. 

“The negroes fought gallantly,” wrote a Confederate officer, “and 
were headed by as brave a colonel as ever lived.” 

As for the colonel, not a drum was heard nor a funeral note, not a sol- 
dier discharged his farewell shot, when the Confederates buried him the 
morning after the engagement. His body, half stripped of its clothing, 
and the corpses of his dauntless negroes were flung into one common 
trench together, and the sand was shoveled over them, without a stake or 
stone to signalize the spot. In death as in life, then, the 54th bore 
witness to the brotherhood of Man. The lover of heroic history could 
wish for no more fitting sepulchre for Shaw’s magnanimous young heart. 
There let his body rest, united with the forms of his brave nameless com- 
rades. There let the breezes of the Atlantic sigh, and its gales roar their 
requiem, while this bronze effigy and these inscriptions keep their fame 
alive long after you and I and all who meet here are forgotten. 

How soon, indeed, are human beings forgotten! As we meet here 
this morning, the Southern sun is shining on their place of burial, and 
the waves sparkling and the sea-gulls circling around Fort Wagner’s 
ancient site. But the great earthworks and their thundering cannon, the 
commanders and their followers, the wild assault and repulse that for a 
brief space made night hideous on that far-off evening, have all sunk into 
the blue gulf of the past, and for the majority of this generation are 
hardly more than an abstract name, a picture, a tale that is told. Only 
when some yellow-bleached photograph of a soldier of the sixties comes 
into our hands, with that odd and vivid look of individuality due to the 
moment when it was taken, do we realize the concreteness of that by- 
gone history, and feel how interminable to the actors in them were those 
leaden-footed hours and years. The photographs themselves erelong 
will fade utterly, and books of history and monuments like this alone 
will tell the tale. The great war for the Union will be like the siege of 
Troy, it will have taken its place amongst all other “old, unhappy, far- 
off things and battles long ago.” 

Ah, my friends, and may the like of it never be required of us again! 
It is hard to end a discourse like this without one word of moralizing ; 
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and two things must be distinguished in all events like those we are com- 
memorating — the moral service of them on the one hand, and on the 
other the physical fortitude which they display. War has been much 
praised and celebrated among us of late as a school of manly virtue; 
but it is easy to exaggerate upon this point. Ages ago, war was the 
gory cradle of mankind, the grim-featured nurse that alone could train 
our savage progenitors into some semblance of social virtue, teach them 
to be faithful one to another, and force them to sink their selfishness in 
wider tribal ends. War still excels in this prerogative; and whether it 
be paid in years of service, in treasure, or in life-blood, the war tax is 
still the only tax that men ungrudgingly will pay. How could it be 
otherwise, when the survivors of one successful massacre after another 
are the beings from whose loins we and all our contemporary races 
spring? Man is once for all a fighting animal; centuries of peaceful 
history could not breed the battle-instinct out of us; and military virtue 
is the kind of virtue least in need of reinforcement by reflection, least in 
need of orator’s or poet’s help. 

What we really need the poet’s and orator’s help to keep alive in us 
is not, then, the common and gregarious courage which Robert Shaw 
showed when he marched with you, men of the 7th Regiment. It is that 
more lonely courage which he showed when he dropped his warm com- 
mission in the glorious 2d to head your dubious fortunes, negroes of the 
54th. That lonely kind of valor (civic courage as we call it in peace 
times) is the kind of valor to which the monuments of nations should 
most of all be reared, for the survival of the fittest has not bred it into the 
bone of human beings as it has bred military valor ; and of five hundred 
of us who could storm a battery side by side with others, perhaps not 
one would be found ready to risk his worldly fortunes all alone in resist- 
ing an enthroned abuse. The deadliest enemies of nations are not their 
foreign foes ; they always dwell within their borders. And from these 
internal enemies civilization is always in need of being saved. The 
nation blest above all nations is she in whom the civic genius of the people 
does the saving day by day, by acts without external picturesqueness ; by 
speaking, writing, voting reasonably; by smiting corruption swiftly ; by 
good temper between parties; by the people knowing true men when 
they see them, and preferring them as leaders to rabid partisans or empty 
quacks. Such nations have no need of wars to save them. Their ac- 
counts with righteousness are always even; and God’s judgments do not 
have to overtake them fitfully in bloody spasms and convulsions of the 
race. 

The lesson that our war ought most of all to teach us is the lesson that 
evils must be checked in time, before they grow so great. The Almighty 
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cannot love such long-postponed accounts, or such tremendous settle- 
ments. And surely He hates all settlements that do such quantities of 
incidental devils’ work. Our present situation, with its rancors and delu- 
sions, what is it but the direct outcome of the added powers of govern- 
ment, the corruptions and inflations of the war? Every war leaves such 
miserable legacies, fatal seeds of future war and revolution, unless the 
civic virtues of the people save the State in time. 

Shaw had both kinds of virtue. As he then ied his regiment against 
Fort Wagner, so surely would he now be leading us against all lesser 
powers of darkness, had his sweet young life been spared. You think 
of many as I speak of one. For, North and South, how many lives as 
sweet, unmonumented for the most part, commemorated solely in the 
hearts of mourning mothers, widowed brides, or friends, did the inexo- 
rable war mow down! Instead of the full years of natural service from 
so many of her children, our country counts but their poor memories, 
“the tender grace of a day that is dead,” lingering like echoes of past 
music on the vacant air. 

But so and so only was it written that she should grow sound again. 
From that fatal earlier unsoundness those lives have bought for North 
and South together permanent release. The warfare is accomplished ; 
the iniquity is pardoned. No future problem can be like that problem. 
No task laid on our children can compare in difficulty with the task 
with which their fathers had to deal. Yet as we face the future, tasks 
enough await us. The republic to which Robert Shaw and a quarter of 
a million like him were faithful unto death is no republic that can live at 
ease hereafter on the interest of what they won. Democracy is still 
upon its trial. The civic genius of our people is its only bulwark, and 
neither laws nor monuments, neither battleships nor public libraries, nor 
great newspapers nor booming stocks ; neither mechanical invention nor 
political adroitness, nor churches nor universities nor civil-service exami- 
nations can save us from degeneration if the inner mystery be lost. That 
mystery, at once the secret and the glory of our English-speaking race, 
consists in nothing but two common habits, two inveterate habits carried 
into public life, — habits so homely that they lend themselves to no 
rhetorical expression, yet habits more precious, perhaps, than any that 
the human race has gained. They can never be too often pointed out or 
praised. One of them is the habit of trained and disciplined good tem- 
per towards the opposite party when it fairly wins its innings; and the 
other, that of fierce and merciless resentment towards every man or set of 
men who overstep the lawful bounds of fairness or break the public peace. 

O my countrymen, Southern and Northern, brothers hereafter, masters, 
slaves, and enemies no more, let us see to it that both of those heirlooms 
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are preserved. So may our ransomed country, like the city of the 
promise, lie forever foursquare under Heaven, and the ways of all the 


nations be lit up by its light. 
William James, m ’69. 


Ill. ADDRESS BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 


Mr. Chairman, and Fellow-Citizens: In this presence, and on this 
sacred and memorable day, in the deeds and death of our hero, we recall 
the old, old story, ever old, yet ever new, that when it was the will of the 
Father to lift humanity out of wretchedness and bondage, the precious 
task was delegated to him who among ten thousand was altogether lovely, 
and was willing to make himself of no reputation that he might save and 
lift up others. 

If that heart could throb and if those lips could speak, what would be 
the sentiment and words that Robert Gould Sha” would have us feel and 
speak at this hour? He would not have us dwell long on the mistakes, the 
injustice, the criticisms of the days 

‘Of storm and cloud, of doubt and fears 

Across the eternal sky must lower 

Before the glorious noon appears.” 
He would have us bind up with his own undying fame and memory, and 
retain by the side of his monument, the name of John A. Andrew, who, 
with prophetic vision and strong arm, helped make the existence of the 
54th Regiment possible ; and that of George L. Stearns, who, with hidden 
generosity and a great sweet heart, helped to turn the darkest hour into 
day, and in doing so freely gave service, fortune, and life itself to the 
cause which this day commemorates. Nor would he have us forget those 
brother officers, living and dead, who, by their baptism in blood and fire, 
in defense of union and freedom, gave us an example of the highest and 
purest patriotism. 

To you who fought so valiantly in the ranks, the scarred and scattered 
remnant of the 54th Regiment, who, with empty sleeve and wanting leg, 
have honored this occasion with your presence, to you your commander is 
not dead. Though Boston erected no monument, and history recorded no 
story, in you and the loyal race which you represent Robert Gould Shaw 
would have a monument which time could not wear away. 

But an occasion like this is too great, too sacred for mere individual 
eulogy. The individual is the instrument, national virtue the end. That 
which was three hundred years being woven into the warp and woof of 
our democratic institutions could not be effaced by a single battle, as 
magnificent as was that battle; that which for three centuries had bound 
master and slave, yea, North and South, to a body of death, could not be 
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blotted out by four years of war, could not be atoned for by shot and 
sword nor by blood and tears. 

Not many days ago, in the heart of the South, in a large gathering of 
the people of my race, there were heard from many lips praises and 
thanksgiving to God for his goodness in setting them free from physical 
slavery. In the midst of that assembly a Southern white man arose, with 
gray hair and trembling hands, the former owner of many slaves, and 
from his quivering lips there came the words: “ My friends, you forget 
in your rejoicing that in setting you free God was also good to me and 
my race in setting us free.” But there is a higher and deeper sense in 
which both races must be free than that represented by the bill of sale. 
The black man who cannot let love and sympathy go out to the white man 
is but half free. The white man who would close the shop or factory 
against a black man seeking an opportunity to earn an honest living is 
but half free. The white man who retards his own development by 
opposing a black man is but half free. The full measure of the fruit of 
Fort Wagner and all that this monument stands for will not be realized 
until every man covered by a black skin shall, by patience and natural 
effort, grow to that height in industry, property, intelligence, and moral 
responsibility where no man in all our land will be tempted to degrade 
himself by withholding from his black brother any opportunity which he 
himself would possess. 

Until that time comes this monument will stand for effort, not victory 
complete. What these heroic souls of the 54th Regiment began we must 
complete. It must be completed not in malice, nor narrowness, nor artifi- 
cial progress, nor in efforts at mere temporary political gain, nor in abuse 
of another section or race. Standing as I do to-day in the home of 
Garrison and Phillips and Sumner, my heart goes out to those who wore 
the gray as well as to those clothed in blue, to those who returned defeated 
to destitute homes, to face blasted hopes and shattered political and indus- 
trial system. ‘To them there can be no prouder reward for defeat than by 
a supreme effort to place the negro on that footing where he will add 
material, intellectual, and civil strength to every department of state. 

This work must be completed in public school, industrial school, and 
college. The most of it must be completed in the effort of the negro 
himself, in his effort to withstand temptation, to economize, to exercise 
thrift, to disregard the superficial for the real, the shadow for the sub- 
stance, to be great and yet small, in his effort to be patient in the laying 
of a firm foundation, to so grow in skill and knowledge that he shall 
place his services in demand by reason of his intrinsic and superior worth. 
This, this, is the key that unlocks every door of opportunity, and all 
others fail. In this battle of peace the rich and poor, the black and 
white, may have a part. 
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What lesson has this occasion for the future? What of hope, what of 
encouragement, what of caution? ‘Watchman, tell us of the night, 
what the signs of promise are.” If through me, an humble representa- 
tive, nearly ten millions of my people might be permitted to send a 
message to Massachusetts, to the survivors of the 54th Regiment, to the 
committee whose untiring energy has made this memorial possible, to the 
family who gave their only boy that we might have life more abundantly, 
that message would be, Tell them that the sacrifice was not in vain, that 
up from the depths of ignorance and poverty we are coming, and if we 
come through oppression, out of the struggle we are gaining strength ; 
by way of the school, the well-cultivated field, the skilled hand, the 
Christian home, we are coming up; that we propose to invite all who 
will to step up and occupy this position with us. Tell them that we are 
learning that standing ground for a race, as for an individual, must be 
laid in intelligence, industry, thrift, and property, not as an end, but as 
a means to the highest privileges; that we are learning that neither the 
conqueror’s bullet, nor fiat of law, could make an ignorant voter an 
intelligent voter, could make a dependent man an independent man, could 
give one citizen respect for another, a bank account, nor a foot of land, 
nor an enlightened fireside. Tell them that, as grateful as we are to artist 
and patriotism for placing the figures of Shaw and his comrades in 
physical form of beauty and magnificence, after all the real monument, 
the greater monument, is being slowly but safely builded among the 
lowly in the South, in the struggles and sacrifices of a race to justify all 
that has been done and suffered for it. 

One of the wishes that lay nearest to Colonel Shaw’s heart was, that 
his black troops might be permitted to fight by the side of white soldiers. 
Have we not lived to see that wish realized, and will it not be more so 
in the future? Not at Wagner, not with rifle and bayonet, but on the 
field of peace, in the battle of industry, in the struggle for good govern- 
ment, in the lifting up of the lowest to the fullest opportunities. In this 
we shall fight by the side of white men North and South. And if this 
be true, as under God’s guidance it will, that old flag, that emblem of 
progress and security which brave Sergeant Carney never permitted to 
fall upon the ground, will still be borne aloft by Southern soldier and 
Northern soldier, and in a more potent and higher sense we shall all 
realize that 

“The slave’s chain and the master’s alike are broken, 
The one curse of the races held both in tether. 
They are rising, all are rising, 
The black and the white together.” 
Booker T. Washington, h’96. 
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Iv. TO THE SLAVE POWER. 
Di sparger sangue e di morir bramoso . . . 


To shed the blood of the innocent — and to die — 
O swift of purpose! whether shall we say 
Thou liest in Lovejoy’s grave whom thou didst slay 

By Mississippi’s flood ; or, rather, nigh 

That Northern boulder where the eagles fly 
O’er him of Harper’s Ferry; or where the Day 
Searches the sands of Carolina’s bay 

In vain for SHAw with his all-seeing eye ? 


Best so! — A barren isle for thy puffed pride 

Of caste and boundless lust of power —’t is fit ; 
White captain and black warriors thee beside, 

Tossed in the indistinguishable pit ; 
And the oracular murmur of the Tide: 

“ Blood thou hast thirsted for: be choked with it! ” 


Sangue sitisti, ed io di sangue t’empio. 


Wendell Phillips Garrison, ’61. 





HARVARD GRADUATES IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 


In the Graduates’ Magazine for January, April, and June, 1893, Mr. 
Charles P. Ware, ’62, gave a list of the graduates of the Academic De- 
partment who had, up to that time, held distinguished positions in the 
public service. His list comprised 2 presidents and 2 vice-presidents of 
the United States; 15 cabinet officers; 30 ministers plenipotentiary ; 
25 delegates to colonial and continental congresses; 32 United States 
senators and 147 congressmen; 5 members of international commis- 
sions; 5 delegates to the constitutional convention; 2 members of par- 
liament ; 30 United States judges; 115 state judges; 52 governors and 
lieutenant-governors ; 5 military and naval officers of the rank of major- 
general or rear-admiral, — a total of 467. 

The following list includes, first, the names of graduates of the Aca- 
demic Department who have entered the public service since 1893 ; and, 
secondly, the names of graduates of the Harvard Professional Schools 
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who have held public office. The list cannot claim to be complete, since 
even the Quinquennial Catalogue does not always receive prompt 
information concerning the men whose honors it registers. 


I. GRADUATES OF THE CoLLEGE (ADDITIONAL List).! 


Crass United States Senator. 
1881 Boies Penrose, Penn. 
Representatives in Congress. 
1876 William Henry Moody, Mass. 1885 George Edmond Foss, III. 
1877 Melville Bull, R. I. 1888 Rowland Blennerhassett Ma- 
1878 Lucius Nathan Littauer, N. Y. hany, N. Y. 
1885 John Simpkins, Mass. 
Governors, etc. 
1863 Frederic Thomas Greenhalge, Mass. 
1870 Roger Wolcott, Mass. 
Ministers Plenipotentiary, etc. 


1867 Bellamy Storer, to Belgium. McKinley. 
1872 Charlemagne Tower, to Austria. McKinley. 
1877 Edward Henry Strobel, to Ecuador and then to Chile. Cleveland. 
1882 Harold Marsh Sewall, to Hawaii. McKinley. 
Cabinet Officer. 


1857 John Davis Long. War. McKinley. 


II. GRADUATES OF THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 
President of the United States. 
1845, /, Rutherford Birchard Hayes. 
Secretary of Siate. 
1858, 7, Richard Olney. 
Secretary of the Navy. 
1854, 1, William Eaton Chandler. 
Attorney-General. 
1858, /, Richard Olney. 
Attorney-General, Hawaii. 
1864, 7, Albert Francis Judd. 
Minister of Militia, Canada. 
1868, m, Frederic William Borden. 


' For the original list see Graduates’ Magazine for January, April, and 
June, 1893. 
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Foreign Ministers. 


1838, /, William Preston, Min. Plen. Spain. 

1845, 1, Jabez Lamar Monroe Curry, Min. Plen. Spain. 

1846, 1, Anson Burlingame, Min. Plen. China, Min. Plen. from China to U. S. 
and other Powers. 

1853, l, Richard Bennett Hubbard, U. S. Min. Plen. Japan. 

1854, /, James Biddle Eustis, Ambassador, France. 

1869, 1, Nicholas Fish, Min. Res. Belgium. 

1873, l, Edwin Holland Terrell, Min. Plen. Belgium. 

1881, J, Sinichiro Kurino, Min. Plen. Japan to U. S. 


United States Senators. 


1845, 1, Samuel Greene Arnold. 1854, 1, James Biddle Eustis. 
1854, 1, William Eaton Chandler. 1875, l, Edward Oliver Wolcott. 


Representatives in Congress. 


1838, /, William Preston. 1858, 1, Robert Jarvis © Cochran 
1839, 1, Henry Champion Deming. Walker. 
1840, 7, Roland Jones. 1859, 1, Scott Wike. 


1845, l, Jabez Lamar Monroe Curry. 1860, /, William Cogswell. 
1845, 7, Rutherford Birchard Hayes. 1862, 7, Henry Otis Pratt. 


1846, 1, Anson Burlingame. 1868, /, Vespasian Warner, III. 
1846, 1, Thomas Walton Harris. 1871, J, Patrick Andrew Collins. 
1846, 1, Charles Edward Hooker. 1871, /, Alfred Clark Chapin. 

1847, m, Robert Thompson Davis. 1871, 7, Nathan Frank. 

1847, 1, Thomas Laurens Jones. 1871, 7, Frank William Rockwell. 
1849, /, Benjamin Winslow Harris. 1874, 1, Daniel Dee Burnes. 

1852, /, Julian Hartridge. 1875, t, Samuel June Barrows. 

1853, 1, James Nelson Burnes. 1877, !, Frederic Huntington Gillett. 
1854, 1, John Bullock Clark. 


United States Judges. 


1838, 7, John Power Knowles, Judge U. S. Dist. Court, R. I. 
1842, 1, Ogden Hoffman, Judge U. S. Dist. Court, Cal. 

1856, 1, Edward Coke Billings, Judge U. S. Dist. Court, La. 
1858, 1, Edward Thomas Green, Judge U. S. Dist. Court, N. J. 


State Judges. 


1836, 1, Otis Phillips Lord, Judge, Supr. Court, Mass. 

1840, /, Marcus Morton, Judge and Ch. Just. Supr. Court, Mass. 
1847, 1, Walter Smith Cox, Just. Supr. Court, D. C. 

1852, /, Stephen Prince Twiss, Just. Supr. Court, Utah. 

1858, 1, Henry Nichols Blake, Just. and Ch. Just. Supr. Court, Mont. 
1858, 1, Okey Johnson, Pres. Supr. Court of Appeals, W. Va. 

1859, 1, William Thomas Spear, Just. Supr. Court, Ohio. 

1860, 7, Hiram Knowles, Just. Supr. Court, Mont. Ter. 
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1861, /, James Madison Morton, Just. Supr. Court, Mass. 
1865, 1, Job Hilliard Lippincott, Just. Supr. Court, N. J. 
1866, /, John Clinton Gray, Judge Court of Appeals, N. Y. 
1867, 1, Andrew Coyle Bradley, Just. Supr. Court, D.C. 
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Foreign Judge. 
1864, 1, Albert Francis Judd, Just., Ch. Just. Supr. Court, Chancellor, 
Hawaiian Islands. 
Governors. 
1845, /, Samuel Greene Arnold, Lieut.-Gov. R. I. 
1845, /, Rutherford Birchard Hayes, Gov. Ohio. 
1854, 1, Sylvester Pennoyer, Gov. Oregon. 
1864, /, Daniel Henry Chamberlain, Gov. S. C. 


Japanese House of Peers. 
1883 Chokichi Kikkawa. 


Summary of Professional Schools. 


President of the United States 
Cabinet Officers 

Foreign Ministers . 8 Governors ‘ 

United States Senators 4 Japanese House of hen 
Representatives in Congress . . 26 


United States Judges. . . . . 4 


1 Foreign Judge . 
5 State Judges . 


Bl aaa 


Grand Summary of Harvard Graduates in the Public Service. 
Presidents of the United States. 3 





Delegates to the Constitutional 


Vice-Presidents .....- 2 Convention 5 
Cabinet Officers . . . . ~. . 21 Members of Parliaments 3 
Ministers Plenipotentiary . . . 42 United States Judges . 34 
United States Senators. . . . 37 State Judges . 127 
Representatives in Congress . . 179 Governors,ete. . . . 58 
Delegates to Colonial and Conti- Military and Naval Officers 5 

nental Congresses. . . . 25 Foreign Judge . « t 
Members of International Com- — 

missions . . . ..--- SB 547 


Were the names of temporary members of the College and Profes- 
sional Schools to be added, this list would be not only considerably 
longer, but it would also present the names of many well-known men. 
Thus, Chief Justice M. W. Fuller and Justice H. B. Brown, of the 
United States Supreme Court, are non-graduates of the Harvard Law 
School, as is the Hon. J. W. Foster, who has been successively minister 
to Mexico, Spain, and Russia, and Secretary of State; Gen. Horace 
Porter, at present American Ambassador to France, studied at the Law- 
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rence Scientific School. The Hon. W. C. Whitney, ex-Secretary of the 
Navy, George Gray, U. S. Senator from Delaware, and W. A. Field, 
Chief Justice of Massachusetts, are other non-graduates of the Law 
School; and J. F. Fitzgerald, M. C., is a non-graduate of the Medical 
School. Unfortunately, no record has been kept of the temporary mem- 
bers of the College and of most of the Schools, so that it is impossible 
to give here a complete list of those of them who have held public office. 





GEORGE MARTIN LANE.’ 


ProressoR GEORGE Martin LANE, who died in Cambridge early in 
the morning of Commencement Day, was the last of the great teachers 
whose term of service at Harvard began in the middle of the century. 
He was born in Charlestown in 1823, on December 24 (the birthday, as 
he was wont to remark, of the Emperor Galba), and graduated from 
Harvard College in the Class of 1846. After graduation he gave some 
instruction in Latin in the College, and then went to Géttingen, where 
he took the degree of Ph. D. in 1851. His doctor’s thesis, entitled Smyr- 
naeorum res gestae et antiquitates, still remains an authority, and is cited 
as such in the latest German handbooks on ancient history and geogra- 
phy. In the same year he was appointed University Professor of Latin 
in Harvard College, became Pope Professor in 1869, and resigned in 
1894, receiving the degree of LL. D. and the title of Pope Professor 
Emeritus. He was thus engaged in the active duties of his profession 
for more than forty-three years, and even after his retirement he gave 
valuable instruction to the most advanced students of the Classics in the 
Graduate School. 

As a teacher, Professor Lane had all that fine literary appreciation 
which characterizes the English school, combined, however, with the 
minute and exact knowledge of the Germans. Besides his never-failing 
good nature, he had two gifts which, perhaps more than any others, awoke 
the admiration of his undergraduate pupils — his prodigious memory and 
his great originality of thought. He seemed familiar with every litera- 
ture ; and apposite quotations from the most various sources, now drawn, 
may be, from the New England Primer, and now from the greatest of 
the Classics, were made to illuminate the passage under discussion. The 
atmosphere of his class-room was thus distinctly literary, and his teach- 
ing had none of that deadly dulness which is too often the product of 

1 While a more extended memoir of Professor Lane is preparing, the Editor 
is glad to be able to print this brief sketch from the Nation of July 8. 
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German learning. It was seasoned, too, with his own peculiar wit, of 
which so many legends come rising to the mind of every Harvard man. 
But it never degenerated into literary twaddle, and nobody hated loose- 
ness of method and inexactness of statement more than he. To his origi- 
nality many scholars widely scattered over the land can bear testimony, 
recalling that it was he who first showed them that there were things to 
be learned which were not to be found set down in any book — that he 
initiated them, in fact, into modern methods of individual research, and 
taught them to seek the truth for themselves. He seldom wasted time 
in putting questions which could be answered offhand; he never hesi- 
tated to suggest problems which nobody present, not even himself, could 
solve. He made it clear that there were wide untrodden fields on every 
side, and tempted his pupils on to exploration. 

The originality which Professor Lane displayed in his teaching was 
preéminent, too, in his character as a scholar. Although he was perfectly 
familiar with the modern literature of his subjects, and to the last kept 
up his acquaintance with the most recent authorities, American and for- 
eign, yet it was evident that he made unto himself no idols. Nudlius 
addictus iurare in verba magistri, his reading in the ancient authors 
was so wide and intelligent, and he had pondered over them so long and 
deeply, that he was thoroughly permeated with their modes of expres- 
sion as well as with their thought and spirit. Besides this fundamental 
possession, he had the keenest critical acumen, so that his colleagues and 
correspondents accepted his dicta (modestly expressed as they always 
were) like the deliverances of an oracle. He was known for his free and 
ready comuounication of the results of his studies, and a timely word 
from him has saved many a scholar from the publication of mistaken 
theories or ill-digested views. It is owing, also, to his teaching and 
reputation, probably more than to any other factor, that the schools and 
colleges of this country have shaken off the barbarian “ English pronun- 
ciation” of the Latin tongue. A still greater gift to scholarship at large 
was his generous codperation in the production of Harper’s Latin lexi- 
cons, the second of which was dedicated to him by his friend, the grate- 
ful editor. Professor Lane read and corrected a great part of the large 
lexicon in proof ; of his assistance on the School lexicon (by far the more 
original and trustworthy book) Dr. Lewis writes in his preface that “ if 
it shall be found, within its prescribed limits, to have attained in any 
degree that fulness, that minute accuracy, and that correspondence with 
the ripest scholarship and the most perfect methods of instruction which 
are its aims, the result is largely due to his counsel and assistance.” 

Regret has often been expressed that Professor Lane published so 
little under his own name, and this regret deepened when one read, at 
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rare intervals, some printed word of his in elucidation of a difficulty, or 
in emendation of a corrupt passage, and appreciated the skilful touch 
and convincing utterance of the master. All who have sat under him 
know that he was very happy in the art of emendation ; and those who 
have been vouchsafed a look at his favorite texts of the authors cannot 
but feel that a rich crop of marginalia might be gleaned from them. But 
it was for a work of a different sort that his friends and the friends of 
classical education had long been looking to him — for his Latin gram- 
mar. There is no doubt that the delay in the publication of this book was 
due to the author’s vast knowledge, increasing with his years, of the sub- 
ject on which he was engaged. This, together with his horror of inex- 
actness and of the preaching of false doctrine, led him to turn his stylus 
so often, and to correct and amplify so much, that as a result he no 
longer lives to see his book appear. It is good to know, however, that 
his labors upon it are not wasted, for the book is to be a posthumous 
publication. Thus, even in the future, his teaching will continue as 
unselfishly as in the past. 

Here was, indeed, a great teacher and scholar, but by no means one of 
those who confine themselves forever to the austere retreats of wisdom. 
He threw off the mantle as easily as he had worn it in the professor’s 
chair. His broad general culture, his geniality, and his never-failing 
politeness and savoir faire made him a delightful companion. A walk 
with him in the College Yard or in the streets of Cambridge was a 
unique experience. Nothing escaped his observation ; and his knowledge 
of the history of both town and gown was almost as remarkable for its 
minutiz as his knowledge of Latin itself. A good-sized book might 
easily have been filled with the anecdotes which he alone could tell to 
perfection. He knew or had known everybody who was worth knowing 
(and many who were not); wherever he went he was a welcome and 
respected guest; but above all he was intus domique praestantior. 
Where his friendship was once given, it never swerved, and no man had 
warmer and more devoted friends than he. He was renowned for his wit 
and humor, even from those early days of “Clover Den,” wherein he 
lived with Whitney, Winlock, and Gould, — the den which saw the now 
legendary Roman dinner, in the days when he wrote the famous ballad 
of the “ Lone Fishball.” But inimitable as he was in the hour of mirth, 
he was acquainted, too, with sorrow; and his own deep afflictions, borne 
like a brave man, had taught him to be a gentle and tender sympathizer 
with the sick or the bereaved. Thus, after a useful life, in an honored 
old age, a loving and beloved friend, he has gone — a master after whom 
many a voice cries out the due Si placeo, tuum est. 

Morris H. Morgan, ’81. 
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COMMENCEMENT. 


Wednesday, June 30, 1897. 


EXERCISES IN SANDERS THEATRE. 

This year’s Commencement was marked by no novelty. The cere- 
monies followed closely the precedent of 1896, and, except for the con- 
ferring of degrees on Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens and Mr. Rudolph C. 
Lehmann, both of whom were greeted most enthusiastically, there are no 
striking features to record. The morning opened with heavy showers, 
after which the sun came out and made the rest of the day oppressively 
muggy. At ten o’clock the Lancers, with broad-brimmed hats and 
waterproof cloaks instead of their usual flamboyant uniform, escorted 
Gov. Roger Wolcott, ’70, and his staff to the Johnston Gate, and shortly 
afterward the procession of graduating students, of College officers, 
dignitaries, guests and alumni, proceeded to Sanders Theatre, marshaled 
by R. T. Stevenson, ’97. 

At the Theatre Prof. M. H. Morgan, ’81, acted as marshal of the exer- 
cises. The parts delivered were a Latin dissertation by Arthur Alexis 
Bryant; a disquisition on “The Need of Imagination in the Drama of 
To-day,” by Percival Wallace MacKaye; two dissertations, “A Plea 
for Narrative History,” by Joseph Hodges Choate, Jr., and “ Kipling’s 
Religion,” by William Belmont Parker; an oration on “The Future of 
Harvard College,” by Robert Edwin Olds, and “The Bible and the 
University,” by John Wesley Rice, a candidate in Theology. Degrees 
in course were then conferred by President Eliot, as follows. A. B., 
385; S. B., 26; A. M. 111; Ph. D., 25; S.D,1; B. A. S., 2; 
M. D. V., 20; D. M. D., 32; M. D., 72; LL. B., 102; S. T. B., 4; 
total, 780. One “certificate without academic degree” was given to a 
special student. Last year 793 degrees were conferred, and 695 in 1895. 

The following received degrees out of course : — 

A. B. — 1862, William Henry Ker; 1866, Henry Waller Brincker- 
hoof, Thomas Wren Ward ; 1870, Thomas Brattle Gannett ; 1872, Frank 
Staples Sherburne ; 1874, August Belmont ; 1889, John Hamilton Morse ; 
1896, Theodore Chapin Beebe, Frederic August Donaldson, Henry Fried- 
berg, Walter Edward Goodyear, Orlando Davis Hammond, William 
Westcott Howell, Lawrence Waters Jenkins, Elliot Chamberlain Kimball, 
Herbert La Forrest Morse, George Edward Smith, David Townsend, 
John Herman Tryborn. 

S. B. — 1896, John Bigelow Chamberlain, Arthur Clinton Wadsworth. 

A. M. — 1891, Mark Bailey ; 1895, Joseph Almarin Capps. 
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M. D. —1896, Charles Frederick Mains, John Thomas Cahill. 

LL. B. —1896, Maurice Vincent Joyce, Charles Addison Foss. 

The President conferred the following honorary degrees : ! — 

“In exercise of authority given me by the two Governing Board, I 
now create honorary 

“ Masters of Arts : 

“CaLeB BensAMIN TintincHast —State Librarian, sure guide to 
all the documents and records of the Commonwealth, himself a living 
index at the service of every inquirer. 

“CHARLES EpwARD Faxon — Botanist and artist, who knows accu- 
rately what he skilfully portrays. 

“ FRANKLIN WiLLIAM Hooper — Secretary of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute, who from small though precious beginnings has developed a great 
institution of comprehensive beneficence. 

“ RuDOLPH CHAMBERS LEHMANN — Graduate of our mother Univer- 
sity, man of leisure, man of letters, who has brought us from Cambridge 
and Oxford the best traditions of English manly sports. 

“ Doctor of Divinity : 

“ CHARLES CUTHBERT Hatt — Pastor, eloquent divine, judicious 


1 The Latin version, engrossed in the diplomas, follows : — 

Caleb Beniaminem Tillinghast, bibliothecae civitatis custodem fidelissimum, 
virum in publicis actis tabulisque explicandis versatum, qui tamquam index 
librorum omnibus patet ad consultandum, Artium Magistrum. 

Carolum Edvardum Faxon, herbarium atque pictorem, qui ea quae callide 
exprimit accurate cognoscit, Artium Magistrum. 

Franklin Guilielmum Hooper, scholae Brooklyniensis secretarium, qui ab 
exiguis profectus initiis magnas res instituit beneficas liberalesque, Artium 
Magistrum. 

Rudolphum Chambers Lehmann, Vniversitatis quam matrem nostra Vniver- 
sitas appellat alumnum, virum otio litterato qui honesta exempla quae sunt 
Anglis de utendis exercitationibus ludisque optime tradita nostris adulescenti- 
bus impertivit, Artium Magistrum. 

Carolum Cuthbert Hall, pastorem Christianum, oratorem de rebus divinis 
eloquentem, carminum sacrorum iudicem atque amatorem, Scholae Theologicae 
felici nomine appellatae praesidem, Sacrosanctae Theologiae Doctorem. 

Iohannem Codman Ropes, eruditum rei militaris scriptorem atque iudicem, 
qui vitam proeliumque ultimum Napoleonis perite composuit, Legum Doc- 
torem. 

Iakob M. DaCosta, medicum, medicinae doctorem atque morborum naturae 
interpretem, virum ingenio alacri et aequo, in observando acutum, in ratioci- 
nando cautum, artis saluberrimae iudicem, Legum Doctorem. 

Augustum Sem. Gaudens, sculptorem in imitanda atque exornanda vita 
admirabilem, divina arte mortales immortali memoriae prodentem, qui singulos 
annos non enumerat fingens aeterno tempori, Legum Doctorem. 
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hymnologist, lover of sacred music, President of the great Seminary 
auspiciously named the Union Theological Seminary. 

“and Doctors of Laws: 

“ Joun CopmMAn Rorrs — Biographer of Napoleon, Chronicler of 
Waterloo, competent military historian and critic. 

“ Jacos M. DaCosta — Physician, teacher of medicine, expositor of 
medical diagnosis, fresh-minded, impartial, keen in observation, cautious 
in generalization, a medical judge. 

“ Augustus St. GAupENs— A sculptor whose art follows but en- 
nobles nature, confers fame and lasting remembrance, and does not 
count the mortal years it takes to mould immortal forms.” 

Honors were awarded as follows: In Semitic: Clifton Daggett Gray. 
In Classics: Arthur Alexis Bryant, Herbert Thomas Rich, ’96. In 
English: John Strong Pe 7 Tatlock, 96. In Romance Languages : 
Prescott Orde Skinner, 96. In Philosophy: Arthur Oncken Lovejoy, 
Elmer Ernest Southard; William Pepperell Montague, ’96, highest 
honors. Jn History: William Warren Bell, Sidney Bradshaw Fay, 
96, Joseph Parker Warren, 96; Henry Williamson Beal, Norman 
Maclaren Trenholm, highest honors. Jn Music: John Alden Carpen- 
ter, highest honors. Jn Mathematics: Walter Burton Ford, Edward 
Vermilye Huntington. In Geology: John Mason Boutwell, George 
Buckman, Albert Percival Chittenden. 


THE ALUMNI DINNER. 


At two pe. m. W. C. Loring, ’72, Chief Marshal of the day, formed 
the procession in front of Massachusetts, in the following order : — 


Band. 

Aid. Marshal of the Alumni. Aid. 
President of the Association of the Alumni. 
President of the University. 

Fellows of the Corporation. The Chaplain of the Day. 
His Excellency the Governor of the Commonwealth. 
The Governor’s Military Staff. 

The Sheriff of Middlesex. The Sheriff of Suffolk. 
The Honorable and Reverend the Board of Overseers. 
Recipients of Honorary Degrees, not Graduates, and other Invited Guests. 
Alumni of the College in the Order of their Classes. 


The Chief Marshal’s aids were: — 
L. C. Ledyard, ’72; Augustus Hemenway, ’75; A. B. Silsbee, ’75; S. E. Guild, ’72; 
C. F. Adams, 2d, ’88; T. N. Perkins, ’91. 


The following were marshals : — 

E. N. Fenno, 66; C. L. Jackson, ’67; C. T. Lovering, 68; J. B. Warner, °69; A. A. 
Lawrence, 70; H. W. Swift, 71; J. F. Brown, 72; R. W. Hickox, '72; A. L. 
Lincoln, Jr., 72; Arthur Mills, ’72; Alanson Tucker, ’72; G. W. West, ’72; Robert 
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Grant, ’73; Frederic Cunningham, ’74; C. S. Tuckerman, ’75; W. H. Moody, ’76; 
G. P. Gardner, 77; A. P. Loring, ’78; C. F. Sprague, [’79]; R. M. Saltonstall, ’80; 
W. Y. Peters, ’81; Sherman Hoar, ’82; C.S. Hamlin, ’83; W. A. Gardner, ’84; R.S. 
Gorham, ’85; G. L. Peabody, ’86; C. F. Choate, Jr., 88; H. M. Sears, ’89; B. B. 
Crowninshield, 90; Wm. Amory, 2d, 91; Neal Rantoul, 92; G. B. Blake, 93; G. C. 
Lee, Jr., 94; Roland Gray, ’95 ; Thomas Motley, Jr., ’96, 


Francis Boott, ’31, was the oldest graduate in the line. 

At the dinner, the Rev. George Hodges asked the blessing; G. L. 
Osgood, 66, and W. A. Locke, ’69, led the singing. At a quarter 
past three, Edmund Wetmore, ’60, President of the Association of the 
Alumni, rose and spoke as follows : — 


PRESIDENT WETMORE’S ADDRESS. 


“ Brethren of the Alumni, — Again the appointed day has come round, and 
Harvard throws her doors wide open to returning sons and visiting friends, 
who have gathered to take part in the ceremonies and festivities of this, the 
latest of that series of commencements which has already stretched over 
nearly three centuries, and which we have faith will consist of commence- 
ments without end. 

“ We, who are graduates, meet here under very different conditions. Some, 
and that the greater number, have never moved their homes far enough away 
from the University to have it to come back to; it is part of the community 
in which they live ; its scenes and surroundings have never lost their famil- 
iarity. To others, the rare return at Commencement is a renewal of bright 
recollections, a touching at the home port after a voyage of half a lifetime, 
and it brings, for that reason, a keener pleasure. But whether we come from 
far or near, we cannot walk beneath the wavering shade of the elms in the 
Yard, or tread again the old places, that we do not feel a stir of our youthful 
joyousness and an awakening of our enthusiasm for the glorious university 
of which we always remain a part, and which always holds the first place 
in our hearts. 

“ Harvard grows. That is the predominant fact that each successive Com- 
mencement brings home to us. Not in wealth, or renown, or numbers only, — 
not only in increased facilities for training and instruction, but in breadth, 
in liberality, in quickness of touch with the spirit of the coming century. She 
rejects nothing because it is old ; she fears nothing because it is new. Truth 
long known and established, truth but just discovered, but truth, however it 
comes, and whatever it be, that, and that alone, is the object of her teaching, 
as it is the single motto of her seal. 

“ Nor is it possible for a university, such as this has become, to confine its 
growing influence solely in the direction of intellectual development or the 
mere acquisition of knowledge. It is a microcosm, a world in itself, where 
public opinion reigns, where character is formed, where beliefs are engendered, 
where the student learns more from his surroundings than from his books ; 
and if you would judge its work completely, you must ask what are the senti- 
ments, as well as the acquirements, of those who leave its halls. And would 
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you ask that question of us, turn, first, to the past. A few weeks since Mas- 
sachusetts gathered the officers of her Commonwealth, New York sent her 
proudest regiment, the Federal Government brought to these waters one of the 
warships that bear the nation’s flag, to dedicate the monument, wrought by 
the hand of genius, and inscribed by the head of the University, that com- 
memorates the heroism of one of the sons of Harvard who gave his life for 
his country. Well may Harvard claim somewhat of those honors for herself. 
Robert Gould Shaw was the embodiment of the spirit which she fostered, and 
which grew within him under her influence. You, my classmates, who remem- 
ber when he was one of us, know how true this is. The names of his fellow- 
students inscribed on the walls without witness it; the faces of those surviv- 
ing comrades who were equal in daring and suffering, but have lived to do 
honor to their country in peace, as they served her in war, witness it. We 
learned then a faith in our chosen government, as essential to our preserva- 
tion, as founded on justice and wisdom, as a thing to be maintained, even at 
the sacrifice of life itself, —which we drew in with the air around us, and 
which none who lived through those days can ever forget or abandon. 

“ And is the University now any less a nursery of patriotism than then? 
That question touches the urgent duty of the hour. In the great conflict of 
more than thirty years ago the republic was assailed by force of arms ; to-day 
it is assailed by the forces of envy, folly, and lawlessness, whose triumph 
would mean immeasurable calamity. The war of ideas is fraught with as 
grave consequences as the wars of artillery. The decisive battles of the world 
are becoming those of the ballot-box. At such a time the country needs men 
—men who believe in her ; not those who doubt or fear; not those who look 
backwards and abroad for something better than we have here and now ; not 
those who inwardly either despise or despair of that government by the people 
for which our companions fought, but men of heart as well as brains, in whom 
the trained intellect guides broad sympathies ; who have faith, — not a blind 
faith, but a determined one ; not a faith that cannot see evils and perils, but 
one that can endure until they are overcome. And such men the colleges and 
universities of the country every year send out to the front, in the war for 
the preservation of civil liberty and social order ; for it is that and nothing 
less in which we are engaged, and from none does there come a more numer- 
ous or more earnest contingent than from Harvard. They err who charge us 
with indifferentism. As Harvard was in sixty-one she is in ninety-seven, and 
shall be for all time to come, —a school for the development of the best type, 
not only of scholarship but of Americanism, not only of those whose minds are 
disciplined but whose hearts are sound, and who now, as in the past, are equal 
to the call whenever and however the country has need of her children.” 


Mr. Wetmore then introduced President Eliot, who was greeted with 
nine cheers. 

President Eliot spoke more briefly than usual. After remarking that 
the existence of the University, like that of civilization itself, rests on 
sentiment, he went on to mention the recent gifts to Harvard. He an- 
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nounced the receipt of bequests from the Misses Haven, of Portsmouth, 
N. H., in memory of their brother Horace, a member of the class of ’42, 
who died a year after his graduation at the head of his class. The 
president then referred to the contributions of Harvard men for a me- 
morial to one of the ripest of English scholars, and one of the most 
delightful of men, F. J. Child. He spoke of a prospective gift of 
$70,000 for the purpose of building a new dining-hall for students to 
whom economy is a necessity. “I am happy to say,” continued the 
President, “that the stream of gifts once more begins to flow, after an 
interruption consequent upon the events of the year 1893. The sums 
already paid in during the year amount to $250,000, and moneys 
secured bring up the endowments of the year to the average of the past 
thirty years.” In conclusion he mentioned the distinct contribution to 
the effectiveness of Harvard by the work of the Metropolitan Sewer- 
age and Park commissions. 

Mr. Wetmore next proposed the toast, “The Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts,” and called on Gov. Roger Wolcott, ’70,— “the handsome 
governor,’ — to respond. 


“In spite of the favorable opening made for me by the president,” said 
Gov. Wolcott, “I shall not dwell on the mental vagaries of those whose mis- 
fortune it is to dwell in the city of New York.” Then he became serious. 
‘¢ Tt is no recent or accidental thing,” he went on, “ that brings the University 
and the Commonwealth together. They were born at a time of small begin- 
nings. Their lives have been entwined, each owes much to the other, and I 
am glad that the page that records the debts to each records also the benefits. 
It is no light thing that the men who all these years have studied and lived at 
Harvard have lived under the influence of Massachusetts. An early statute, 
or perhaps it was the Constitution, said it was the function of the University to 
educate men for work in the Church and the State. The University since then 
has taken on itself more functions than that.” 


Great applause welcomed the next speaker, Mr. Rudolph C. Leh- 
mann, who replied very briefly. After thanking the University for the 
honorary degree conferred on him, he said : — 


“I desire to acknowledge the constant kindness that has been extended to 
me ever since I set foot on these shores by every man connected with Har- 
vard, from its president down. I cannot help speaking on this occasion of 
what might have been. I can imagine the applause that would have greeted 
me as the representative of a victorious crew. But, although we have been 
defeated, we know that Harvard men are all Catos. I assure you, gentlemen, 
that all this expression of kindly feeling has overwhelmed me. It is in the 
spirit of one who has been adopted as your brother here to-day that I stand 
before you. And I am united to you in a spirit of firm and permanent fellow- 
ship that shall last as long as life itself.” 
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The next speaker was Dr. C. H. Hall, who said in part : — 


“ When President Eliot in his address this afternoon said so touchingly that 
this institution and civilization itself are founded on sentiment, he struck a 
note that echoed in my heart. For I have been thinking how wonderful is 
sentiment in binding together in sympathy persons who in the flesh are 
strangers. What is it, then, can make a great body of men feel as brothers ? 
It is that they are under the influence of the fraternal, uncommercial spirit of 
the university and the college. 

“I wish to make acknowledgment for the very great honor that has been 
given to me to-day in conferring on me the degree that makes me a member 
of Harvard. I am an alumnus of another Massachusetts institution, —of a 
pure college ; a college up among the Berkshire hills, one of whose presidents, 
Dr. Mark Hopkins, was once, and I believe twice, decorated thus by Harvard. 
I believe that there is still a place in this Commonwealth for the pure college 
as well as for the great university. They are not mutually exclusive. 

“I may say to you that come here to-day that I have realized more than 
ever before what Harvard is doing —I shall not say to Massachusetts, but to 
the whole country; that gracious, true, winsome sentiment that is so much 
needed in this new republic — the atmosphere of Cambridge — is spreading, as 
perhaps even you do not realize, over the length and breadth of the land. We 
acknowledge that pure academic spirit that proceeds from here. I recall 
some words that were spoken by your own Dr. Peabody on one of those mar- 
velous mornings in Appleton Chapel, —that the true value of life lies in its 
transmissive capacity, its power to give again what it has received. This is 
the secret of the Harvard spirit. It is not the spirit of cloistered ease, or the 
majesty of great and heroic learning : it is what may be called religion, under 
whatever name it may be found ; the capacity to give what it has received. 
You men are trained in a place dedicated to Christ and the church, in the 
spirit of Him that came not to be ministered unto, but to minister. That 
spirit is the spirit that hears the ery of humanity, is in touch with all the 
world, and longs to give its manhood to the world. I venture to hope, as a 
representative of a theological school, that Harvard may in the future, as in 
the past, contribute her proportion of her broadest and most ‘all-round’ men 
to the Christian ministry.” 


Mr. Wetmore next introduced the Hon. J. C. Carter, ’50, after 
remarking that he had expected to see Secretary Long and ex-Post- 
master-General Wilson at the dinner. 


“ What shall I say?” asked Mr. Carter. “If the president would only 
suggest something for me to say! I recall what one of the young men said 
to-day on the platform. He said that it was highly important for a man to 
have brains that were standard gauge, so that their cogs would fit into the 
cogs of other men. I feel that either the cogs of the president do not fit into 
mine, or my cogs do not fit into his. One speaker (Dr. Hall) has said that he 
felt doubtful about deserving the honor that had been conferred upon him. I 
have had an honor conferred on me to-day, and the beautiful part of it was I 
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deserved it. When it was discovered that the president of the Board of Over- 
seers was not present, I was called to the chair and very fitly made president 
pro tempore for the day. I had earned the honor by assiduous performance of 
duty. For years I have attended a meeting of the Overseers every year. If 
Secretary Long were here, I wonder what he would say. Certainly, as repre- 
senting an infant industry, he would ask for protection. I think that I’d 
rather be taxed for this infant industry than for some of the others. I hope 
we shall be, and that when there is another jubilee there will be a fleet a little 
more in keeping with our dignity than that at the one last week. And if Mr. 
Wilson were here, what would he say? I don’t know what he could say. 
This isa hard Wilson year, and I’m afraid he will have to look for recognition 
to posterity.” 

John C. Ropes, 57, the last speaker, defined the difference between 
ordinary history and military history, and then referred to some of the 
difficulties in the way of a satisfactory history of events in the period of 
a living generation. Warring political interests are too apt to affect the 
views of contemporary historians. There yet remained justice to be 
done to many of the actors in the period of the Civil War. The men of 
that time showed a tendency to shift the responsibility for failure, and 
not to endure poor success. The unsuccessful man immediately became 
the blameworthy man. In consequence of this tendency, many men bear 
the odium of failures which they do not entirely deserve. The modern 
generation — the generation that supports Mr. Lehmann in spite of the 
defeat at Poughkeepsie — would not treat its men in such a spirit. Mr. 
Ropes made a plea for absolute truthfulness in history, in spite of all 
issues that may depend upon its interpretation. The purpose in writing 
history should not be to make the best possible showing for one’s own 
country, but to describe events in their true, simple, and natural color, 
and to have the mind free to deduct its conclusion from the facts as the 
historian has transmitted them to his pages, without fear, without favor, 
without prejudice. 


ELECTION OF OVERSEERS. 


Candidates Voted for on the Official Ballot. —C. F. Folsom, 62, Over- 
seer, 1891-97 ; C. J. Bonaparte, ’71, Overseer, 1891-97 ; L. S. Dabney, 
61; W. H. Forbes,’ 61; N. P. Hallowell, ’61; F. L. Higginson, 63 ; 
G. G. Crocker, 64; J. B. Warner, 69; G. A. Gordon, 81; J. J. Stor- 
row, ’85. 

Candidates Elected. —C.J Bonaparte, ’71, of Baltimore, 573; C. F. 
Folsom, 62, of Boston, 460; J. J. Storrow, ’85, of Boston, 416; F. L. 
Higginson, ’63, of Boston, 366; G. A. Gordon, ’81, of Boston, 335. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 


PLANS AND PROSPECTS. 


To predict the numbers of students likely to attend the University next 
year is not yet possible; but the June examinations show a Plenty of 
decided gain in the next Freshman Class, and hence in Harvard _— 
College. This gratifying state of things is set forth in the following 
brief table, which makes out a gain of fifty-five candidates over last 
























































year —_— 
1895 1896. 1897 
Prel. | Final.} Total. | Prel. | Final.| Total. | Prel. | Final.} Total. 
New England . . | 406 | 500 | 906 | 451 | 520 | 971 | 466 | 552 | 1018 
Central .... 57 71 128 50 65 115 67 63 130 
Western... . 39 54 93 61 52 113 49 57 106 
502 | 625 | 11 - 562 | 687 | 1199) 582 | 672 | 1254 























As between the College and the Scientific School, the former has regained 
the ground lost last year: the total scientific candidates being only one 
more than in 1896; but such candidates are more numerous in propor- 
tion in the September examinations, which do not enter into the above 
comparison. Not only is the number of applicants greater, the quality 
also seems higher than last year; so that to the Class of 1901 there have 
already been admitted 396 persons as against 336 at the corresponding 
date last year. The special students so far admitted are exactly as 
many as a year ago at this season. The Senior Class which graduated 
this year was unusually small, and will be replaced by the large Class of 
’98, so that Harvard College may be expected to show at least 100 to 
the good, besides some gain in the Lawrence Scientific School. As yet 
there are no data for the Graduate and Professional Schools. 


By the detailed figures, which are not printed above, light is thrown on 
the question of the extension of Harvard influence in the vari- iiaite 
ous parts of the country, and among the various preparatory of the 
schools. In the group of eleven western places of examination sas 
—from Cleveland to San Francisco and Portland, Oregon —the total 
number of candidates is 106 against 111 last year, not including western 
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boys asking examinations in the East. In the central group of seven 
places —in New York, New Jersey, Pennslyvania, and the District of 
Columbia — the candidates increase from 115 to 130; St. Paul’s School 
at Garden City has now become an important Harvard feeder, sending 
12 candidates. In the New England and foreign group of fifteen places 
comes most of the gain—1,018 instead of the 971 candidates of last 
year. In this group appear the three new places of examination : South 
Byfield (Dummer Academy), Springfield, and Washington, Conn. (Gun- 
nery School). Among the great New England academies there are 
some fluctuations, of which none seem significant except the gratifying 
increase in preliminary candidates from Phillips Andover and Phillips 
Exeter. So far, then, as is shown by the June examinations, Harvard 
College has not yet established direct relations with the western secon- 
dary schools, and the Freshmen classes continue to have relatively small 
delegations outside of New England boys, and boys in New England 
academies. It is unsafe to rest on these totals, inasmuch as many west- 
ern boys take their examinations at the eastern academies which they 
attend. The only sure generalization is that Harvard extends her rep- 
utation and holds her educational leadership from year to year. Nev- 
ertheless, in many of the large western cities, such as Pittsburg, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, Indianapolis, there have never been candidates enough to 
justify holding examinations ; and there are no southern places on the 
list. The larger numbers of the western, middle State, and southern stu- 
dents in Harvard University come from colleges, and enter on advanced 
standing in the Graduate or Professional Schools, rather than as Fresh- 
men. 


While the outlook for the College is thus bright, another department of 
Summer the University shows an equally satisfactory gain in numbers, 
couse instructors, and efficiency. The Summer School has now be- 
come a well-established system, the remarkable growth of which during 
the last ten years may best be shown by the table which follows; the 
figures for 1897 are imperfect, inasmuch as some courses in Engineering 
are still to be formed, and registration is still going on in the Medical 
and Dental Schools. 
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187 88 89 90 193 94 | 05 
eee - 62) 64) 61); 50 41) 45 eal 36 
Botany ‘ 17| 29) 17) 15 30} 29) 23) 25 
Horticulture . 5 
Geology .. 14) 23) 25) 45 35) 27) 28; 24 
Mineralogy 3 
Geography 9 
Meterology 1 
Physics . 18} 31 36| 46) 67) 54 
Astronomy 
Total Science . 93/116|121/141 147/179|162 
Physical Training . 57| 45] 59] 83 56} 77) 90 
Physiology ° 4 
Total Physical Training . 57| 45| 69) 83 56| 77| 94 
Engineering . ; 3} 9} 8 12 14 
Electrical Engineering . 7) 7 
Surveying . 13) 4 
Draughtin; ° 8 7 
Freehand eR ° 6 
Total Engineering . 3} 9| 8 14) 28] 24 
Total Scientific . 150|164/189232 217\284'270 
German 5} 69) «C6 12} 16) 22 
French . | i 17] 12) 17 
Total Modern eer 8) 11) 11 _29 28 
English 22 
Anglo-Saxon . 5} 9 
Chaucer 
Elocution . ‘ 
English Composition . 49 
English Literature . ed 
Total English se EE _27| 8 
History. 8 
Socialism . 
Law... 
Fine Arts . 
Total Political Science _8 
Latin . 
Greek . 
Total Ancient mere a h 
Total Mathematics . 13) 10 
Educational Teaching . 8 
History of Education . 
Methods of ne + 
Psychology ° 36 
Total Pedagogic . eo 44 
Total Humanities . 8} 11) 11 77|140/234 
Total Students 150/172/200/243 294/424/604 
Medical School 32) 48 60} 83) 89 
Dental School . 8 
Total .. 150/172/232/291 354/507/601 
Inserted Twice . 4| 12) 12 8 14 
Corrected Total . 150 346 493/675 
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The figures in the table are self-explanatory. With the exception of 
Favorite the Chicago Exposition year of 1893, there has been steady 
courses. growth both in total numbers and in the numbers who choose 
each large department of learning. In fact the table is a brief history 
of the Summer School. Begun for courses in Geology, and extended 
to experimental sciences, the first innovations were the gymnasium course 
in Physical Training and the Engineering courses. In 1888 began the 
Modern Language courses; in 1891 English courses; in 1892 History, 
Education, and Mathematics; in 1894 English Composition ; in 1895 
new sciences ; in 1896 the Classics. It will be noted that a few subjects 
have been withdrawn after a trial which showed that there was for them 
only a limited constituency ; or because the desired instructor could be 
had only for one year. Such are the courses in Horticulture, Mineral- 
ogy, Meteorology, Physiology, Law, Fine Arts, Sociology. Others re- 
appear with different captions, as in the English courses and the courses 
in Education ; but in general a course once introduced and grounded is 
meant to continue. In the table will be seen a few unaccountable shift- 
ings from one subject to another in the same general group; thus, 
Chemistry, Botany, and Physics are smaller than in years past; while 
another science, Geography, waxes. These changes are due to a shifting 
of the purpose and clientéle of some of the courses: for years there 
were in the scientific courses many University students as well as teach- 
ers; the courses are now sought almost entirely by the latter class, and 
the number of teachers who wish to improve themselves in laboratory 
work is limited ; the courses diminish because their work has been well 
done by those who took them in past years. The subjects which now 
show the largest growth, are Physical Geography — a science just open- 
ing up to teachers — Physical Training — since 1890 always the largest 
of the summer courses ; English Composition, English Literature, Math- 
ematics, and Education. It is the policy of the School to extend its in- 
struction in those directions in which there seems likely to be a demand. 


In numbers the Summer School is much larger than any department of 
The pros the University, except the College; and the spirit of the stu- 
and cons. dents is eager and systematic. The original purpose to pro- 
vide also additional work for College students has no longer much 
weight; for the Faculty is jealous of substitutes for regular courses, and 
accepts no Summer School work toward a record for a degree, except on 
request of the department concerned. In some cases students work out 
the laboratory or literary requirement of a course to be taken in the next 
year; but they do not frequent the courses. Hence, the six hundred and 
fifty academic summer scholars are nearly all a clean addition to the 
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persons who come under University influence, and become ardent friends 
and advocates of the University. The plant is used five sixths of the 
time, instead of about two thirds; and at the same time a new constitu- 
ency is reached. Harvard is perhaps the only institution or organiza- 
tion, except Chicago, which exacts work from Summer School students ; 
and for that reason it is preferred by the most ambitious and energetic 
teachers, who appreciate the use of well-equipped laboratories and libraries. 
From the other side — that of the instructors — the good is not unmixed. 
There is an opportunity to aid the development of a new subject in the 
secondary schools, and to help the seekers after truth, which commends 
the system ; there is also the fatigue of adding six weeks of labor to an 
academic year, a fatigue tempered by the fee. Instructors secure from 
$200 to $500 for their services, the sum depending on the experience of 
the instructor and the amount of his work; and assistants are also em- 
ployed. On the whole, the advantages seem so far to outweigh the 
disadvantages that men who once gave 2 course may usually be led to 
give one in a later summer. A third point of view is that of the admin- 
istration of the Summer School. Originally devised by the present Dean 
of the Scientific School, and by him pushed on against obstacles and 
inertia, it has for some years been managed by a Committee in Summer 
Courses. This body is nominally a committee of the Faculty, but as its 
functions are most important during vacations, it is really very independ- 
ent, and the Faculty never votes on or concerns itself with the pro- 
grammes of the Summer Schools. It is understood that the School must 
pay its own salaries and expenses (except printing and some office work). 
Hence it is not possible to continue courses which are demanded by only 
a few persons; and the largest courses must furnish a surplus to support 
the smaller. Perhaps the time has come for a closer relation between 
the Faculty and the work of the Summer School, for the enlargement of 
the committee, a definition of its functions, and a well-considered plan 
for the advance of a department by which the University extends its 
work, gains reputation, and helps on educative reform throughout the 
country. 


Before separating for the summer, the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
passed the most important votes since the establishment of the . |. 
Graduate School in 1889 ; it adopted and voted to make public trance 

oe ° . ° subjects. 
the definitions of entrance requirements on which it has been 
engaged during the last two years; and alternative papers to accord 
with the new definitions are promised for 1898. Thirty-two subjects are 
thus defined, and each of them will henceforth be available under condi- 
tions and combinations not yet voted, as part of the preparation of 
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candidates for the College or the Lawrence Scientific School. The 
present list of subjects is as follows: Elementary English, Greek, Latin, 
German, French, History (Ancient or English and American), Algebra, 
Plane Geometry, Experimental Physics (or Astronomy and Physics, the 
so-called “‘ Book requirement ”’) — Advanced Greek, Latin, Greek Com- 
position, Latin Composition, German, French, Trigonometry, Solid Ge- 
ometry, Analytic Geometry, Algebra, Physics, and Chemistry. Of the 
nine elementary subjects (the options under History and Physical Science 
making really two more), and twelve advanced subjects, all are retained 
in the new scheme except the “Book requirement’ in Science, Solid 
Geometry, and Analytic Geometry. But there is important shifting in 
several places. ‘“ Geometry,” which combines part of the present Solid 
Geometry with Plane, becomes an alternative elementary subject, des- 
tined by and by to take the place of the present requirement; Chemis- 
try is transferred to the elementary list; and Astronomy to the advanced 
subjects. The old list, therefore, furnishes twenty-one of the thirty-two 
subjects on the list. The three subjects of Elementary Physiography ; 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene; and Meteorology, —are available 
for entrance either to College or the Scientific School; the remaining 
eight subjects can be approved only for the Scientific School; they are 
Botany, Zodlogy, Wood-working, Blacksmithing, Clipping, Filing, and 
Fretting, Machine-tool Work, Freehand Drawing and Projections. 


A study of the number of the subjects tells little about the extent of 
the changes proposed. Except Elementary English, in which 
there is a sort of treaty with other colleges, elementary and ad- 
vanced Algebra and Trigonometry,every one of the old subjects 
has been carefully redefined. In both ancient and modern languages the 
requirement calls expressly for a knowledge of the “ordinary forms ” or 
“elementary grammar ;” and a minimum amount to be read is laid down. 
In history the minimum length of time of preparation is stated as three 
exercises a week for two years; outside reading and written work are 
required, and also the submission of a note-book. The mathematical 
requirements are in general stated more in detail, and without references 
to any particular text-books. In Physics, the number of experiments is 
reduced and the definition much elaborated. The Chemistry require- 
ment is restated. Throughout, the effort has been to cut out any 
ambiguities; to state more distinctly the minimum time or effort thought 
by the Faculty to be necessary for that subject; and to insist on proper 
methods of teaching. The definitions of the new subjects are made 
upon the same principles, — clearness, explicitness, and practical methods. 
Several of the definitions refer to detailed pamphlets to be issued by 


The old 
and 


the new. 
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the departments, explaining their conception of the requirements and 
suggesting how they may be met. For each of these definitions has been 
made by the department within whose province the subject lies ; and no 
significant changes have been made without the consent of the depart- 
ment. Nearly all have also been the subject of conferences of teachers 
and college men; and several of them are substantially in the form 
recommended by the New York Conferences of February, 1896. Criti- 
cism has been free both in the special Committee on Requirements for 
Admission and in the Faculty ; and changes of detail are still reserved. 
The Faculty has, however, committed itself to the new list, and to the 
definitions substantially as now announced. Copies of the definitions 
may be had by any one interested on application to the Publication 
Agent, 2 University Hall. 


Since each subject had in the Faculty an “interference ” composed of 
members of the departments, the adoption of the definitions, Room for 
though long and difficult, was a foregone conclusion, so soon as meatal 
it was evident that any change of system was approved. What has not 
yet been settled is the relation of the various definitions to each other ; 
the combinations to be allowed ; and especially the possible substitutes 
for Greek. The movement for a change appears to have been founded 
on the belief that it was not worth while to discuss violent alterations of 
the system which has been in operation for ten years, viz.: a group of 
required elementary subjects ; another group of advanced optional sub- 
jects with liberty of choice among them. Perhaps some members of the 
Faculty incline to the Leland Stanford system, of absolutely free choice 
of a number of subjects out of a long list; but no such proposition has 
been moved before the Faculty. Another alternative is an interlocking 
system like the present by which one can open the switch of the Greek 
track only by turning the train in an advanced mathematical and science 
track — that is, an elementary required block, and above it a kind of 
group system. The third alternative is an elementary group, about as 
at present; and any desired combination of the other subjects; this 
means a free substitute for Greek. Among these three alternatives 
the Faculty seems likely to make a choice during the next academic 
year. The whole matter is complicated by the changes in the definitions 
of the subjects. Physiography, Chemistry and Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Hygiene, are elementary subjects, but not likely to be obligatory. 
Perhaps eventually each candidate will be required to choose one or 
more out of all the elementary sciences, so that even Physics would be 
optional. Advanced History is also to some minds a stumbling-block, 
inasmuch as it is now defined for the first time; shall it be allowed as a 
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member of a group which may replace Greek? Again, shall any dis- 
tinction be made in the relative weight of elementary Greek and ele- 
mentary Latin, one of which requires more years of preparation than 
the other? One thing alone is definitely settled by the Faculty: it has 
announced that it “does not intend to increase the total amount of 
work required in preparation.” Since several of the subjects are made 
distinctly more difficult, this must mean that a less number of subjects 
will be allowed than at present. 


No building operations have been going on this summer at the expense 
siete of the Corporation. Memorial Hall tower has been beautified 
and build- with the clock, the gift of the Class of 1872; the dials are 
_ visible a long distance, and the bell is not disagreeably different 
from the two rivals from hour to hour which chime in with it from the 
Unitarian Church and the police station. After waiting many years the 
Corporation has at last acquired the Baker estate, on the corner between 
Walter Hastings and the Law School; and the building has already 
received a first coat of unwholesome mustard color. The purchase has 
been made at an inconvenient time, when a deficit stares the financial 
administration in the face ; but it was necessary to protect the adjoining 
buildings, and the owners were only too well aware that it was worth 
more to the University than to any other buyer. One encouraging gift is 
announced in the Corporation Records printed below, — the Randall fund 
of $70,000 for a “commons hall.” This will solve the old and much 
vexed question of a second dining hall, or perhaps of a refined Foxcroft. 
With this gift goes $10,000 more for a welcome increase of the fund for 
the Phillips Brooks House. The Bursar has made a long desired reform 
in the University precincts ; he has appointed seven boys as official guides, 
and allows no others to exploit the buildings for visitors. By an open 
air civil service examination, he satisfies himself that he secures only 
clean, civil, and well-informed lads, who may do credit to their badges. 
One more restriction on renting college rooms has been withdrawn ; 
henceforth prospective Scientific Students have the same right as pro- 
spective Freshmen to draw rooms in college buildings. 


Two deaths have recently diminished the College Faculty. On Com- 
A shining ™mencement Day departed George M. Lane, Professor Emeritus 
=m. of Latin, and loved by three generations of Harvard men. No 
man has left in the minds of his students a more definite and grateful 
impression of learning and scintillant suggestiveness. On August 4 died 
Frederic De Forest Allen, Professor of Classical Philology, in the midst 
of teaching and literary work, which can be resumed by no one else. He 
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was an excellent example of the wisdom of calling to Harvard graduates 
of other colleges approved teachers in other universities ; for he brought 
not only learning and character, but a knowledge of other systems of 
education. That these two deaths came in vacation might be only an acci- 
dent ; but Jacquinot, Snow, Gurney, Cooke, Lowell, Child, and Whitney 
also died in the vacation. There is hardly an instance in ten years of 
the death of a member of the Faculty except at this time, just after the 
strain of a year’s teaching had relaxed. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


The ’97 Class Day, which was held a day earlier than usual on 
account of the boat race at Poughkeepsie, was marked by several inno- 
vations. On Wednesday evening the Seniors gave a spread and dance 
in Memorial Hall. The Delta west of the Hall was fenced off and 
illuminated with Chinese lanterns. Refreshments were served at small 
tables placed about the Yard, and music was furnished by an orchestra 
near the statue of John Harvard. Within, the Hall was beautifully 
decorated with evergreens and palms, and another orchestra played for 
the dancing. A large crowd attended, and the affair was successful in 
every way. It is to be hoped that future classes will follow the prece- 
dent set by ’97, and that a Senior dance-will become a regular part of 
the Class Day programme. 

Thursday, June 24, was an ideal day for Class Day. The skies were 
cloudless, and a light breeze kept the weather from becoming oppres- 
sively warm. At 11 o'clock the Seniors filed slowly into Sanders Theatre, 
and the usual programme was carried out. The orator was R. E. Olds ; 
poet, J. H. Choate, Jr.; odist, J. E. Gregg; chorister, J. A. Caipenter. 
At 2 o’clock the band began to play in the Yard, and by 3 o’clock the old 
quadrangle was filled with people. In the mean time the Pi Eta held 
its spread in the Gymnasium, the Hasty Pudding in its Club House, and 
the members of the A. D. and Porcellian clubs spread at Beck Hall. At 
3 o’clock the dancing began in Memorial Hall, and at 5 o’clock the 
Senior Class, after cheering the College buildings, marched into the 
inclosure round the Tree. The scene differed somewhat from that 
which greeted their eyes when, as Juniors, they had last entered that 
historic inclosure. The number of seats had been limited. The old 
stand by Holden Chapel was entirely missing; large exits had been pro- 
vided for escape in case of fire; and the flowers, instead of being high 
up on the Tree, were within easy reach of all. The Seniors themselves 
presented a different appearance from the classes of former years. They 
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were not clad in football clothes in anticipation of an excited struggle. 
They wore ordinary street clothes, which, however, had seen better 
days. Cheers were given for President Eliot, Dean Briggs, Professor 
Shaler, Mr. Hemenway, Mr. Higginson, and Mr. Lehmann. As 
usual, the best cheering was done by the graduates, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. E. J. Wendell, ’82. The scramble for the flowers then fol- 
lowed, and it was certainly uninteresting when compared with the strug- 
gles of other years. The men did not go into it with very great vigor ; 
the flowers were easily obtained, and it lasted but a few moments. But 
notwithstanding these modifications, a stranger who witnessed the Tree 
exercises this year for the first time received a fairly correct impression 
of the historic event; and certainly those who have attended the exer- 
cises in past years felt very much at home, and were thankful that the 
Class of ’97 chose this plan rather than any of the others that were pro- 
posed. Oversight in a matter of detail caused much inconvenience to 
the spectators. The tickets to the Tree were numbered, and holders 
expected that their seats would be reserved for them. But when the 
people came they were told to take any seat in their section. As a 
result, those who came late, because they thought that their seats would 
be reserved, found no seats and were compelled to stand. 

After the exercises round the Tree, a large number of private spreads 
were given. In the evening the Yard was illuminated with Chinese lan- 
terns. The Glee Club sang from 8 to 9; the Banjo, Mandolin, and 
Guitar clubs played on the Law School steps; and there was dancing in 
the Gymnasium and Memorial Hall. The day ended somewhat earlier 
than usual, because a large number of men wished to take the midnight 
train for Poughkeepsie. 

The Class Day officers were as follows : — 

Secretary. W. L. Garrison, Jr., of Brookline. 

First Marshal. R. H. Stevenson, Jr., of Boston. 

Second Marshal. E. N. Wrightington, of Brookline. 

Third Marshal. James Dean, of Brookline. 

Orator. R. E. Olds, of St. Paul, Minn. 

Poet. J. H. Choate, Jr., of New York. 

Odist. J. E. Gregg, of Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Ivy Orator. Herbert Schurz, of Pocantico Hills, N. Y. 

Chorister. J. A. Carpenter, of Chicago, IIl. 

Class Committee. N. P. Hallowell, of West Medford; D. D. Sean- 
nell, of Jamaica Plain; W. H. Vincent, of Winthrop. 

Class Day Committee. A. M. Beale, of Dorchester; J. B. Hay- 
ward, of Neponset ; J. D. Phillips, of Salem. 

Photographic Committee. H. W. Foote, of Boston; E. L. Rantoul, 
of Salem; J. W. Dunlop, of Cambridge. 
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The Sophomore Class held a dinner this spring in the Hotel Vendome. 
The attendance was larger than has ever been seen at a class reunion 
before, and the enthusiasm took on equal proportions. This was the 
first Sophomore dinner that has been held, and its unqualified success 
should lead subsequent classes to follow the example set by 99. The 
following toasts and speakers were announced: “The Class,” W. H. 
Conroy ; “ Rowing,” J. F. Perkins; “ Baseball,” P. D. Haughton ; “The 
Press,” R. De K. Gilder; “ Debating,” P. G. Carleton; “The Crew,” 
B. H. Dibblee; Poem, J. F. Brice. P. M. Jaffray was toast-master. 

The Advisory Committee on Debating having voted not to allow the 
Freshman Debating Club to arrange a debate with Yale, the Club held a 
debate with the Sophomore members of the Union. The subject for 
debate was, “ Resolved, That the action of Mr. Cleveland in vetoing the 
recent immigration bill was commendable.” The Freshman debaters, 
J. A. Richards, W. P. Eaton, and S. B. Southworth, supported the nega- 
tive side of the question. The affirmative side was taken by the Sopho- 
mores, G. R. Stobbs, R. L. Hoguet, and F. O. White. President 
Capen, of Tufts College, Professor Taussig, and Dean Briggs acted as 
judges of the debate, and Prof. G. P. Baker presided. The decision 
was awarded to the Freshmen. After the debate the Freshman Debating 
Club gave a banquet to the debaters at the Colonial Club. The follow- 
ing men responded to toasts: “The Debate,” Professor Baker; ‘“ Bene- 
fits of Debating,” Dean Briggs; “The Union,” Charles Grilk; “ The 
Forum,” Frank Steward; “The Class in Athletics,” William Burden ; 
“Humor in Debating,” R. S. Holland; “Old Harvard Orators,” J. E. 
M’Closkey ; “ Preparing for Debate,” R. C. Bolling ; “ Inter-Class De- 
bating,” F. C. Smith; “The Club,” T. H. Whitney. G. O. Smith, 
president of the Club, acted as toast-master. 

The first of the Forum-Union debates since ’95 in which a decision 
was rendered resulted in a victory for the Forum. The question was: 
“ Resolved, That, assuming harmonious action by the different municipal- 
ities concerned, municipal ownership and operation of the street railways 
in Boston and its suburbs would be desirable.” The judges were the 
Hon. J. J. Myers, of Cambridge, Professor James, and Professor Wam- 
baugh. Instructor C. A. Duniway presided. The men spoke in the 
following order: Union, affirmative — R. E. Olds, ’97, J. P. Hall, L.S., 
A. M. Sayre, ’98, C. Grilk, 98, S. R. Wrightington, 97, W. B. 
Parker, 97, W. E. Weaver, 98, J. P. Warren, Gr.; Forum, negative 
— P. G. Carleton, ’99, G. L. Paine, Gr., F. R. Steward, L. S., G. H. 
Dorr, 97, H. G. Gray, 97, F. Dobyns, 98, W. E. Hutton, L. S., 
W. S. Youngman, L.S. Hall summed up for the Union, and Paine for 
the Forum. 
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The finding of the Beacon Cup in the safe in the Bursar’s office, where 
it had lain since 1877, was an event of more than ordinary interest. The 
cup was first offered in 1858 as a prize for the winners of the “ Beacon 
Cup Regatta.” In 1866 it was instituted as a prize for the winners of 
the spring class races. For some unknown reason it had not been heard 
of from 1877 until this spring, when it was found through the efforts of 
Mr. F. R. Appleton, ’75. It is again offered as a prize for the winners 
of the Class Races, and a piece of plate has been purchased upon which 
to engrave the names of the members of the crews that win the cup. 

While a celebration of the victory of the nine over Princeton was in 
progress, the statue of John Harvard was painted for a second time. A 
policeman had been stationed near the statue to guard against any such 
outrage, but he left for a moment to quiet some disturbance, and in his 
absence the painting was done. At first it was thought that it would be 
impossible to find the guilty persons. A report was circulated that the 
painting had been done by a member of the Class of ’98. This led 
President Perkins of the Junior Class to appoint a committee of three to 
investigate the matter. The committee, composed of B. H. Hayes, 
Charles Grilk, and J. E. N. Shaw, found that there was no truth in the 
statement that any ’98 men had been concerned. It then continued the 
investigation, and succeeded in discovering the guilty men. Below are 
the reports made by the committee : — 


“The committee appointed to investigate the painting of the John Harvard 
statue on the night of May 29 have to report that, following clews furnished 
them by different members of the University, they found the painting was done 
by four men. The principal, a first-year special student, and two of his asso- 
ciates, members of the Class of 1900, have been discovered, but it has been 
thought best not to publish their names. Their resignations from the College, 
which were demanded by the committee, have been received and accepted, 
and the men have severed their connection with the University. — BARTLETT 
Harpine Hayes, J. E. Norton SHaw, CHARLES GRILK.” 


FINAL REPORT. 


‘The committee appointed to investigate the painting of the John Harvard 
statue have finished their work by finding out the last one of the four men 
implicated in the affair. He, too, is a Freshman. His resignation from the 
College has been accepted ; but, since he is less blameworthy than the other 
three men, it will not take effect until June 22, when he will have completed 
his final examinations. — BARTLETT Harpine Hayes, J. E. Norton SHaw, 
CHARLES GRILK.” 


One of the guilty men wrote a signed communication to the Crimson 
acknowledging his connection with the work. There were many under- 
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graduates who thought that the members. of the committee were doing 
wrong in hunting down their fellow-students. But the circumstances 
were peculiar, and some such action as this was necessary to wipe out the 
disgrace that had been brought upon the name of Harvard, and to pre- 
vent such a thing from ever occurring again. It may be safely said that 
the committee has accomplished both these ends, and deserves the thanks 


of the University. Fletcher Dod 98 
etcher Dobyns, . 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 


In the gradual process of change from the Society for the Collegiate 
Instruction of Women to Radcliffe College, progress has been made in 
more than one particular: first and most significant is the great increase 
in the number and grade of courses of instruction offered, and the more 
careful arrangement of these courses in several of the most important 
departments; then the number of special students decreases relatively, 
owing in part to the stricter rules for entrance, and in part to the fact 
that these students work from year to year with a view to admission to 
the regular College classes ; and, finally, the number of graduate students 
steadily increases. In other directions constant changes are creeping in ; 
larger and more suitable buildings are provided; the system of volun- 
tary prayers is introduced ; and the interest in gymnastics and physical 
exercises grows among the students. The Harvard instructors who 
offer to teach for the first time at Radcliffe are Messrs. H. L. Prescott, 
A. L. Lowell, F. Russell, and Dr. Schofield. Scholarships for ’97-98 
have been awarded as follows: The Agnes Irwin scholarship has been 
awarded to Kate D. Griswold, ’98; the Maria Denny Fay scholarship 
to Lillian M. Wing, ’98; the Josiah M. Fiske scholarship to Gertrude M. 
Flanigan, 98; and the Widow Joanna Hoar scholarship to Frances M. 
Drury. 


In June, 1874, in accordance with a request from the Woman’s Edu- 
cation Association of Boston to the Harvard Corporation, asking the 
University to provide examinations for young women on the general 
plan of those conducted by the English universities, examinations of two 
grades, arranged by a committee of the Faculty, were held in Boston. 
The preliminary examination, for young women not less than seventeen 
years old, comprised ‘‘ English, French, physical geography, either ele- 
mentary botany or elementary physics, arithmetic, algebra through 
quadratic equations, plane geometry, history, and any one of the three 
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languages, German, Latin, and Greek.” The advanced examination for 
candidates not less than eighteen years old, who had passed the prelim- 
inary examination, was “ divided into five sections, namely, languages, 
natural science, mathematics, history, and philosophy, in one or more 
of which the candidate might present herself.” The only responsibility 
taken by the University was in making out the examination questions, 
correcting the examination papers, and giving certificates to satisfactory 
candidates, though the Faculty did at first furnish lists of books to be 
used in preparation for the examinations and specimen examination 
papers. The examination period covered six days, — from nine o’clock 
in the morning until twelve, and from three until five in the afternoon of 
each day. In a report made in 1879, after these examinations had been 
held for five years, Professor Dunbar, the chairman of the committee 
of the Faculty of Harvard College in charge of them, said: “ For the 
whole five years a strong interest has been manifested in the subject 
among persons interested or engaged in female education. In many 
cases, courses of instruction have been adapted to the lines of study 
marked out by the Faculty, and teachers have found a valuable stimu- 
lus for their pupils in the existence of a recognized exterior standard.” 
It had meanwhile been found convenient to change the place of the 
examinations to Cambridge, and to make a slight modification in the 
lists of subjects to be presented. In response to an announcement from 
local committees that several candidates desired to present themselves in 
New York, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati, the examinations for women 
were held in those cities simultaneously with those in Cambridge, begin- 
ning in New York in 1877, and in the other two places in 1878; after 
this they were held annually in Cambridge and Philadelphia till 1890, 
in Cincinnati till 1895, and in New York till 1897. From the first, 
the Woman’s Education Association of Boston and the local commit- 
tees in the other cities gave much time and effort to arousing interest 
in the examinations. They advised with teachers in regard to the course 
of study necessary to prepare pupils, and by their influence made the 
examinations, according to the testimony of the teachers, of “ great and 
constantly increasing benefit to the schools for girls in these cities and 
their neighborhood.” It is hardly possible for any one unfamiliar with 
the entire lack of uniformity of standard and work in these schools 
twenty years ago to appreciate the value of the stimulus thus given. 
“ Pupils, teachers, and principals were all directly affected. For the 
pupils a definite aim was supplied. The teachers were obliged to give 
their whole energy ; as one of them has said, ‘ It takes the best teaching 
of the best teachers to fit for these examinations.’” Butin the report for 
the year 1879-80, the committee of the Harvard Faculty expressed the 
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opinion that, “if the examinations had met a generally felt want in the 
community, it appeared that the conditions of the case had been natu- 
rally altered by the establishment and growth of several colleges for 
women since 1874, and a general increase of facilities for a higher edu- 
cation than had previously been easily attainable.’”’ However, at the 
suggestion of the Woman’s Education Association, which was unwilling 
to have the examinations discontinued, the Faculty consented to arrange 
that from 1881 the subjects of examination should be identical with 
those required for admission to Harvard College, the examinations simul- 
taneous, and the papers used the same. In 1880, the Society for the 
Collegiate Instruction of Women, now known as Radcliffe College, 
undertook, under the direction of the Committee of the Harvard Fac- 
ulty, the supervision of the examinations in Cambridge, and continued 
in charge of them till 1890. The examinations in New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Cincinnati were identical with those given in Cambridge, 
and consequently became in time the actual Harvard College admission 
papers. The ladies of the local committees in New York gave an addi- 
tional stimulus to the interest that they had aroused when, in 1889, they 
offered two scholarships, one of $200 and one of $300, to be given to 
the candidates who passed the best papers, on condition that the money 
be used for a college course at some institution approved by the com- 
mittee. ‘The examinations thus grew in favor in New York, so that 
there was an average yearly attendance of not less than thirty candi- 
dates. This scheme of examination, which so many persons considered 
of value to women students because it “ established a close correspond- 
ence with a certain known standard,” continued in Philadelphia till 
1890, in Cincinnati till 1895, and in New York till 1897. Since 1896, 
in view of the relations established between Harvard University and 
Radcliffe College, it has been deemed expedient, in accordance with a 
vote of the President and Fellows of Harvard College, that Harvard 
examinations should be open to women only through the medium of 
Radcliffe College, and accordingly Radcliffe College is authorized to 
provide in Cambridge, and (with the approval of the President of the 
University) in other places where Harvard examinations are held, 
arrangements by which women may take those examinations. 

In July, 1897, admission examinations were held in South Byfield ; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Concord, N. H.; Denver, Colo.; Exeter, N. H.; 
Kansas City, Mo. ; Minneapolis, Minn.; New York, N. Y.; Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Portland, Me.; Quincy; San Francisco, Cal.; Springfield ; 
Washington, Conn. ; Washington, D. C.; Worcester and Cambridge. 

Eighty-six candidates presented themselves for their final examinations, 
and 152 for their preliminaries; 18 special students passed entrance 
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examinations upon certain required subjects ; 3 were rejected. Of the 
final candidates, 83 were admitted, 38 without conditions and 45 with 
conditions, and 3 were rejected. Other candidates will complete their 
examinations in September. Of the preliminary candidates, 17 were 
rejected; 4 candidates were admitted to advanced standing. 

At the annual meeting of the Associates of Radcliffe College held on 
the second Wednesday of June, the members of the Academic Board, 
appointed by the Associates, subject to the express approval of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College, were Professors Greenough, Mark, 
Wright, Macvane, B. O. Peirce, Von Jagemann, Ashley, and Kittredge. 

The gifts to Radcliffe College since April have been — $10,000 from the 
trustees of the Randall estate, to be invested as a permanent fund, to be 
known as the John W. and Belinda L. Randall Fund, the income to be 
used for the purposes of Radcliffe College; $5,000 from Arthur T. 
Lyman to establish a scholarship in memory of his wife, to be known 
as the Ella Lowell Lyman Scholarship ; $50 to be added to the Arthur 
Gilman Book Fund; $2,500 from the pupils of the late Miss Wilby to 
establish the “Caroline I. Wilby Fund,” the income to be used as a 
prize for the best original work among the advanced pupils in any 
department. For many years Miss Wilby did “ noble work as a teacher, 
and the desire to keep her memory fresh in the minds of those interested 
in education’ induced her pupils to raise a fund for Radcliffe to bear 
her name, “ an appropriate memorial of a rarely gifted teacher, inasmuch 
as it will assist each year in the education of some worthy student.” 

After his father’s death, Mr. Francis Jackson Garrison collected all 
the copies of the Liberator he could find in the possession of well- 
known Abolitionists, and made them, together with those left by his 
father in the Liberator office, into sets as far as possible. These he 
disposed off to libraries for a nominal sum. Though he had only “ odds 
and ends” remaining when Colonel Higginson applied to him for a set 
for Radcliffe, he gave the most complete file he owned, — two complete 
volumes and parts of many others. These were generously added to by 
Miss Maria Reed, of Rockland, who had put her collection at the dis- 
posal of Mrs. McDougal, ’87-89, while she was writing the Fay House 
Monograph on Fugitive Slaves. An application from the Librarian to 
Miss M. Augusta Dyer and Mr. Brigham of Whitman met with a 
cordial and liberal response. To sum up the matter, the Radcliffe 
Library now has, through the kindness of all these friends, six complete 
volumes, and parts of all except three volumes out of the thirty-five 
issued. Mr. Garrison’s condition to his gift was that it should be suit- 
ably bound. This has been done. A copy of Dr. Farlow’s “ Marine 
Algae” has recently been given to the Library. 
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Early in June, the Annex ’95 Club held its annual meeting at the 
Hotel Victoria in Boston. Mrs. H. C. Forbes presided, and, after the 
luncheon, called on several of the members for speeches. On the even- 
ing of May 25, Henrietta Gardiner, ’93, invited the English Club to hold 
their annual meeting at her house. On May 21, the Harvard Graduate 
Club entertained the Graduate Clubs of Radcliffe and Wellesley Colleges 
in the Faculty Room of Harvard College. During the final examination 
period, Professor and Mrs. Goodale invited the students of the Harvard 
and Radcliffe Botany classes to their house for a breakfast. 

On Radcliffe Class Day, Tuesday, June 22, the Seniors were “ at 
home ”’ to their friends in Fay House. The halls, auditorium, and class- 
rooms were decorated with roses and blossoming boughs; on the tennis 
courts, which were spread with linen and canopied with strings of 
Japanese lanterns, the Glee Club sang frequently during the evening. 
Mrs. Agassiz and Miss Irwin and Mrs. Gilman and the class officers 
received in the drawing-room, where the Juniors, acting as ushers, con- 
ducted the guests on their arrival. On Saturday the Seniors came 
together again for the luncheon given them by the Juniors. On the 
following day, Dr. Gordon preached the Baccalaureate sermon in St. 
John’s Chapel, which was kindly offered to the Class of ’97 for the exer- 
cises of the afternoon by Dean Hodges. The sermon was from Acts 
iii, 10: “ The beautiful gate of ‘the Temple.” Making this a symbol of 
the entrance into life, Dr. Gordon told his hearers to observe three 
spirits in the temple, — first, the spirit of life; secondly, the spirit of 
beauty; and finally, the spirit of reform. These three principles he 
considered necessary to the highest spiritual growth. 

On Tuesday morning the Seniors met together for the last time, when 
the Dean entertained them most cordially with a Commencement break- 
fast at her house. 

Commencement Day was Tuesday, June 29, and the exercises were 
held at half past four in Sanders Theatre. After a prayer by Dean 
Hodges, the Glee Club sang the 10th Ode of the 2d Book of Horace. 
Mrs. Agassiz then made the following address : — 


“Before beginning the more important business of the afternoon, I should 
like to say a few words of Radcliffe College, of her present condition and 
probable future. In short, I am inclined to take into our confidence the 
friendly audience brought here this afternoon by their interest in Radcliffe 
College and her students. 

‘When an institution is most prosperous, it is perhaps most difficult to 
make it the subject of narration or description. A smooth road offers less 
events because it presents least resistance. Such a road we have been follow- 
ing for the past year. And yet it has not been without its incidents, for the 
most part very pleasant ones. I do not speak now of material success. We 
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are perhaps not noticeably richer or poorer than we were at this time last 
year. But things have moved favorably for us. Let me tell you a little of 
our story in explanation. 

“Last year at this time we were in no slight perplexity as to certain 
decisions regarding Radcliffe College. We were deeply attached to the Fay 
House, which had served our needs so long ; but we were well aware that we 
had reached its utmost limits as regarded the accommodation of our classes 
and the general demands of the institution. 

“The ground immediately surrounding us was and is occupied by various 
holdings standing very near each other. There were two private schools, one 
large public school, beside a number of dwelling-houses. It was unlikely that 
any of these lots would come into the market under an indefinite number of 
years. Meanwhile the land in that vicinity was rising in value; and when it 
should be available, it seemed likely that the price would be beyond our 
means. We had therefore the alternative of adopting some makeshift for 
our immediate need of room, or finally of leaving our old home. Curiously 
enough, in about three weeks from that time three of these lots fell into our 
hands most unexpectedly. For one, it is true, we had been for some years in 
rather unsuccessful negotiation, and that was obtained by direct purchase. 
For the possession of the two others, we were indebted to the friendliness of 
their owners. Messrs. Browne and Nichols, with their large school for boys on 
one side, and Mr. Gilman, with the well-known school for girls on the other, 
had for some years occupied admirable school-buildings on land immediately 
adjoining Radcliffe College. 

“These gentlemen said to us practically —I do not quote the words of 
their offer, but give the sense alone : — 

“¢ Radcliffe College aims at building a permanent Academic Institution for 
women here, in direct relation to Harvard University. She cannot accom- 
plish this without a considerable enlargement of her ground. This being the 
case, it seems to us that Radcliffe has the first and most important claim to 
the occupancy of such space as she may require and be able to obtain. If, 
therefore, we can make such arrangements with her trustees or boards of 
management as will enable us to move away without pecuniary loss (which we 
cannot afford to incur), we will yield our land, with the buildings upon it, to 
Radcliffe.’ 

“T will not enter into the details of this most liberal offer. Suffice it to 
say that Messrs. Browne and Nichols move to their new quarters at the open- 
ing of the fall term, while Mr. Gilman has occupied his new school building 
since May last. 

“IT need hardly remind my listeners that we are indebted to these friendly 
neighbors for much more than the mere transfer of property, under however 
reasonable terms. Every one knows what such a move means in labor and 
inconvenience, even to a household, much more to an institution. The annoy- 
ance to them must have been great. The benefit to us just at that critical 
moment can hardly be measured. In fact, it enabled us to decide upon our 
future course. 

“ Naturally these buildings, admirable as they are of their kind, do not and 
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cannot represent our final arrangement for Radcliffe. They and the adjoining 
structures must disappear as fast as we can replace them with academic build- 
ings suited for the comprehensive character of university work ; but our posses- 
sion of them relieves us from all anxiety about larger accommodation for the 
present, and allows us time to consider at our leisure the gradual completion 
of our College on a well-organized plan. 

“I may add here that, since the above-mentioned acquisitions, we have 
secured two other lots, and that there can now be little doubt that the some- 
what irregular square lying between Garden Street and Brattle Street, and 
bounded on its side lines by Appian Way and Mason Street, will eventually 
be our College ground. We can therefore safely decide upon retaining our 
present home on a spot endeared to us by many associations, and extremely 
convenient, also, for our educational work, for which we rely wholly upon 
Harvard and her corps of instructors. 

“Thus freed from anxiety about our future location, our ultimate College 
plan becomes our next consideration. This now exists only upon paper, and I 
fear it will be long before it takes a more tangible shape. Yet I think, when 
completed, it will make a harmonious whole, and will have a charm of its 
own. The buildings facing inward will surround a central space, where we 
already have some good trees ; and the main gates of entrance, one on Brattle 
and one on Garden Street, will give an open view across the Common to the 
Harvard buildings on its farther side. We hope, in short, that our College 
may have a certain dignity and picturesqueness which will atone for its want 
of more striking features and more extensive grounds. Our most imperative 
need is that of laboratories, which may, I hope, be met within a reasonable 
time. Next may come a Library building, where we can place our ever- 
increasing working Library, numbering some 10,000 volumes, in security from 
fire. 

“Our buildings must of necessity be erected gradually and separately 
according to our means and our most pressing wants. But in whatever suc- 
cession they may appear, they will from the beginning hold definite relations 
to each other and to the general architectural scheme of which they form a 
part, thus securing, as we hope, unity and fair proportions in the end. 

“So much for the progress during the year in purely practical matters. 

“One word now of the intellectual work of the year. As to its general 
grade, I hope the degrees and honors presently to be distributed will show it 
to be commendable in character. There is, however, one portion of the work 
less generally known, perhaps, than that which comes before our audience at 
the annual graduating exercises. I would speak of the original work of our 
students, both of our graduates and our special students, some of the latter 
being graduates of other colleges. This work has been in various departments 
of literature, science, and philosophy. Much of it has been printed, some- 
times at private expense ; sometimes by sums collected by subscription for 
special publications ; sometimes, when it concerned Natural History, it has 
appeared in the Bulletin of the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy by the 
courtesy of the Director. Certain of these monographs and essays, some of 
which amount to large pamphlets or small volumes, have attracted attention 
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at home and abroad, and have been very favorably noticed. We have no 
desire to stimulate immature efforts of this kind in young people ; but where 
the work is sound and well considered, and is, moreover, the natural sequence 
of serious, sustained study under our auspices, we find that it is an advan- 
tage for the institution, as well as for the students themselves, to give it per- 
manent form. The papers are selected with the greatest care, and are printed 
only at the urgent recommendation of the instructor. I am told that two 
such papers are now awaiting publication. A printing fund, the income to be 
used for this object, is very desirable. 

“IT may announce here one or two gifts which may greatly assist us in our 
educational work. One was announced to us this very morning. The news 
was brought by a friend in order that we might incorporate it in our report 
concerning Radcliffe this afternoon. 

“ The trustees of the Randall Fund have given to Radcliffe College $10,000 
to be invested as a permanent fund, to be known as the John W. and Belinda 
L. Randall fund, the income to be used for the purposes of Radcliffe College. 
We are glad to express our gratitude for this gift at a moment when we can 
share our pleasure with the friends here assembled. 

‘“‘T have also to announce a new scholarship of $5,000, just founded by Mr. 
Arthur T, Lyman in the name of his wife. To those who have known her, it 
will seem as if the Ella Lowell Lyman scholarship must bring a benediction to 
whoever may hereafter hold it. 

“ Finally, I have to add also the gift of $2,500, the income of which is to 
be given as a prize to Radcliffe students for work of a high order. It is 
founded by the pupils of the late Miss Caroline I. Wilby, an esteemed and 
beloved teacher, to whom her scholars have been anxious to pay this tribute. 
It is to bear her name, and be known as the Caroline I. Wilby prize. 

“Tn closing, I would say one word to our graduating class, from many of 
whom we are parting to-day, of one aspect of college education for women 
which has not yet ceased to be a subject of discussion and doubt. How far 
will it change or perhaps impair the natural attitude of woman toward life 
and the world around her? Happily, Nature is a good guide, and may be 
trusted to hold fast her fundamental laws and limitations. Still, we must 
admit that external influences do modify favorably or unfavorably the devel- 
opment of both men and women. We are wont to say of a broad, sound, and 
generous intellectual training that it develops manly qualities. We ought to 
be able to say of an equally comprehensive education for women, that it tends 
to confirm womanly qualities. In other words, the larger education to which 
many women aspire in these latter days must be adapted by women them- 
selves to aside of life which is peculiarly theirs. So regarded, it may fitly 
include all the noblest uses and occupations to which their new gifts and 
opportunities entitle them.” 


Dr. Walcott, in the absence of President Eliot, then spoke briefly. 

After the Glee Club had sung the 23d Ode of the 3d Book of Hor- 
ace, Mrs. Agassiz conferred thirty degrees, viz. : — 

A. B. — Mary Albee Crawford, Fort Dodge, Ia.; Grace Belle Day, 
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Wakefield ; Katharine Flavan, Stoneham ; Edith Winthrop Taylor, Cam- 
bridge; Grace Crafts Alden, cum laude, Waltham; Clara Pomeroy 
Folsom, cwm laude, Cambridge; Jessie Wilcox Ford, cwm laude, Wal- 
tham; Edith Gilman, cum laude, Cambridge; Miriam Blagden Lane, 
cum laude, Braintree; Marion Whitney Lincoln, cwm laude, Dorchester ; 
Margaret Carlton Magrath, cwm laude, Mattapan; Elizabeth Codwise 
Scofield Marsh, cum laude, New York ; Sarah Hobart Otis, eum laude, 
Watertown; Fanny Rogers, cum laude, Cambridge; Anna Mabel 
Vaughan, cum laude, Cambridge; Martha Carter, magna cum laude, 
Newtonville; Martha Haynes Chase, magna cum laude, Hallowell, Me. ; 
Edith Frances Claflin, magna cum laude, Quincy; Ethel Dean Con- 
verse, magna cum laude, Brookline; Mabel Everett Harris, magna cum 
laude, Cambridge; Bessie Robbins Hooker, magna cum laude, Winter 
Park, Fla.; Helen Esther Nagle, magna cum laude, Concord Junction ; 
Emma Buttrick Noyes, magna cum laude, Brookline ; Bertha Scripture, 
magna cum laude, Lincoln; Elizabeth Harrington Tetlow, magna cum 
laude, Roxbury ; Elizabeth Grace Tracy, magna cum laude, Dedham ; 
Edna Lake Bourne, summa cum laude, Boston; Beulah Marie Dix, 
summa cum laude, Cambridge ; Adéle Oppenheimer, swmma cum laude, 
New York; Jennie Chamberlain Watts, summa cum laude, Cambridge. 

A. M.— Mary Coes, Worcester, A. B. Radcliffe College; Emma 
Gillis, Kinsman, O., A. B. Oberlin College; Mary Brigham Hill, Boston, 
A. B. Wellesley College; Laura Anna Knott, Spring Valley, Minn., 
Ph. B. Hamlin University ; Helen Whiting Munroe, Cambridge, A. B. 
Radcliffe College ; Grace Emeline Stanton, Canandaigua, N. Y., A. B. 
Oberlin College. 

Honors. — Final Honors in Classics: Edith Frances Claflin, ’97. 
Honors in English: Bessie Robbins Hooker, 97. Highest Honors in 
English: Beulah Marie Dix, 97. Second Year Honors in Classics : 
Florence Alden Gragg, 99, Cambridge; Clara Baylies Cornell, ’99, 
South Braintree; Kate Daniels Griswold, 98, Boston ; Elizabeth Helen 
Hunter, ’99, Allston. Second Year Honors in History: Margaret Anna 
Purcell, 99, Somerville ; Pauline Wight Brigham, ’98, Jamaica Plain. 

The A. B. degree of Radcliffe College was then conferred by Mrs. 
Agassiz on three of the Alumnae who held the Certificate of the Society 
for the Collegiate Instruction of Women: Lucy Hines Fletcher, ’90, 
Indianapolis, Ind. ; Leonora Vinal, ’89, Somerville ; Louise Snow Earle, 
90, Lynn. 

After distributing the degrees and honors, Mrs. Agassiz spoke as 
follows : — 

“T do not wish to close the list of degrees and honors without calling atten- 
tion to the work of one of our ablest students, Miss Kate Petersen. She has 
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fulfilled all the conditions of residence, study, and examination required at 
Harvard for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. She has prepared a thesis 
on the ‘Sources of Chaucer’s Nonne Prestes Tale,’ which for its original 
quality is declared by the Chairman of the Board of Examiners to be dis- 
tinctly a contribution to knowledge. 

“She has passed her oral examination most successfully before thirteen 
members of the Division of Modern Languages, her special subject being 
upon matters related to Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Old and Modern English, and 
Mediaeval Literature, on their linguistic as well as on their literary side. 
When the examination was over, the Examiners voted unanimously to inform 
the authorities of Radcliffe that Miss Petersen had shown herself equal to all 
the tests which would have been demanded in the case of a candidate for the 
degree of Ph. D. in Harvard University.” 

Mrs. Agassiz also announced that “the George B. Sohier prize (a com- 
petitive prize offered to Harvard and Radcliffe students alike for the 
best thesis in English or Modern Literature) had been this year awarded 
to Miss Beulah Marie Dix of Radcliffe College.” The exercises con- 
cluded by a benediction by Dean Hodges. 


ALUMNAE. 


The annual meeting of the Harvard Annex Alumnae Association was 
held at Fay House, June 29, at the close of the Radcliffe Commencement 
exercises. The President, Mrs. Benjamin N. Johnson, occupied the 
chair. The only business of importance was the revision of the con- 
stitution. By this revision the name of the Association was changed 
to Radcliffe College Alumnae Association. 

For the future the members of the Association are to consist “of all 
holders of the A. B. certificate of the Society for the Collegiate Instruc- 
tion of Women, and of all holders of the A. B. degree of Radcliffe 
College ;”” but the right to vote on any business depends on the payment 
of the fees of the Association. Under the new arrangements, further- 
more, no alumna is “eligible to the office of President before the end of 
the fifth year after her graduation from college;’ a Second Vice- 
President and two Directors have been added to the list of officers ; the 
Australian ballot is to be used in elections ; and slight changes have been 
made in regard to the standing committees. At the close of the business 
meeting dinner was served in the auditorium. The guests of honor were 
Mrs. Louis Agassiz and Miss Irwin. After dinner, Mrs. B. N. Johnson 
presiding, speeches were made by Mrs. Agassiz; Miss Irwin; Annie 
L. Barber, ’83 ; Elizabeth Briggs, ’87 ; Grace H. Macurdy, ’88 ; Beulah 
Dix, ’97 ; Theodora K. Elwell, ’94, and Mrs. George P. Baker, ’93. In 
the afternoon the Alumnae had voted by Australian ballot for the nomi- 
nation of one of their number as Associate of Radcliffe, and at the 
close of the evening Grace H. Macurdy, ’88, was declared nominated. 
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Louise S. Earle, ’90, is to teach next year at the Lynn High School ; 
Mabel F. Weeks, ’94, at Dr. Sachs’s School for Girls in New York, 
N. Y.; Margaret S. Snyder at the High School, Orange, N. J.; Annette 
L. Crocker, 96, at St. Agnes School, Albany, N. Y.; Eleanor A. Doran, 
96, at the High School, Needham; Mabel L. Earle, ’96, is to teach 
Science at Miss Winsor’s School and at the Misses Brown and Owen’s 
School, Boston. Mary B. Lippincott, ’96, is to teach at the Medford 
High School; Lena G. Perrigo, 96, at the Cambridge Latin School ; 
Alice H. Stratton, 96, at the Cambridge High School ; Grace C. Alden, 
’97, at the Chelsea High School; Katharine Flavan, ’97, at Miss West’s 
School, San Francisco, Cal.; Edith Gilman, ’97, at Miss Ward’s School, 
Boston; Mabel E. Harris, 97, at the Cambridge Latin School; Edith 
W. Taylor, 97, in Miss Peirce’s School, Brookline. Margaret Lewis, 
A. M., 96, has written a paper on “Clymene producta sp. n.,” which 
has been published in the “ Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural 
History,” vol. 28. Emily H. Dutton, A. M., ’96, is to teach next year 
at Vassar College; Laura A. Knott, A. M., ’97, at the Lowell Normal 
School ; Carrie A. Jacobs, "90-94, has accepted a position to teach English 
in the New Haven High School. On July 3, Lillie J. Melendy, 92-93, 
married A. Elmer Watkins; July 22, Mary Edith Burleigh, ’94-96, 
married Arthur Joseph Bassett; on June 2, Tryphosa Duncan Bates, 
95-96, married Francis Batcheller; on June 26, Mary Ellen Bradley, 
91, married John P. S. Mahoney ; on May 22, Rachel Kent Taylor, 
94, married Dr. George Wells Fitz ; on June 1, Mary Hawthorne White 
married Clarence Alfred Bunker; in June, Charlotte Ward, 91-92, 
married Henry Harrison Sprague. July 15, Mrs. George F. Canfield, 
79-80, died. 

Mary Coes, ’87. 


DEATH OF PROFESSOR F. D. ALLEN. 


Frederic De Forest Allen, Ph. D., for seventeen years past Professor 
of Classical Philology at Harvard University, died suddenly on August 
4, from a fit of apoplexy, sustained while riding along Lafayette Road, 
about four miles from Portsmouth, N. H. Professor Allen left his home 
in Cambridge on the morning of August 4, intending to ride to Ports- 
mouth, and had nearly reached his destination, when, at seven o’clock 
in the evening, he was stricken. He was conveyed at once to the Cot- 
tage Hospital, but he died without recovering consciousness. 

He was born in Oberlin, Ohio, in 1844. After graduating at Oberlin 
College in 1863, he visited Europe and studied for several years at the 
University of Leipsic, receiving his doctorate there. In 1866 he became 
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a professor at the University of Tennessee. He left that institution to 
accept a professorship in the University of Cincinnati, and from there 
was called to a chair at Yale. In 1873-74 he was tutor at Harvard, 
and in 1880 he was made Professor of Classical Philology. 

Professor Allen’s writings included a revised edition of Hadley’s 
Greek Grammar, a work on the Greek hexameter, an edition of the 
Medea, a translation of Wecklein’s Prometheus, a small but valuable 
volume on Early Latin, and a considerable number of articles in learned 
periodical literature. As a philologue he stood near the head of his 
profession in America. He was also devoted to music, and composed 
for amateur or private performances; among his compositions being the 
accompaniment to Terence’s Phormio, performed in Sanders Theatre in 
1894. As a teacher he was not widely known among the graduates of 
the College, for his work lay on higher lines. Only those connected with 
the Graduate School can appreciate what a calamity has befallen Hat- 
vard in his early death. But he lived long enough to institute and 
develop the instruction in the Department of Classical Philology, which, 
as now organized, is his precious contribution to the University. 

The Editor is fortunate in being permitted to print the following trib- 
ute from one of the foremost of American scholars : — 

‘“‘ My personal acquaintance with the late Professor Allen was very 
slight, and I can only divine the loss to his friends and to Harvard. The 
attainments and the influence of such a man are not to be measured by 
his published work, and I have no other gauge but his published work. 
Still that suffices to give him a place apart in the annals of American 
scholarship ; for nothing that American scholars have wrought is more 
likely to abide than Allen’s contributions to Greek dialectology and to 
the history of the Greek hexameter. The revision of Hadley’s Greek 
Grammar, by which he is perhaps best known to the world at large, could 
not have been intrusted to a more congenial spirit than Allen was, could 
not have been carried out with greater fidelity to the standard that Had- 
ley had set up; and this is high praise. It is no small matter to have 
worked for so many years carefully, thoughtfully, steadily, with open eyes 
and open mind, to have cherished a noble love for all that is best in 
classical antiquity,— a love that disdained to waste itself in pretentious 
phrase-making and vain repetitions; it is no small matter to have ac- 
quired a mastery that held the assurance of great achievement. It is 
our loss that so admirable a scholar was not spared to enrich still fur- 
ther his chosen domain. But the work done will endure, and the exam- 
ple set will not lose its power to warn, to inspire and command.” 

Basil L. Gildersleeve, h ’86. 
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THE PEABODY MUSEUM. 


By a special act of legislature in the winter of 1896, the Trustees of 
the Peabody Museum were authorized to transfer to the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College all the property and funds held by them. 
This transfer took place Jan. 1, 1897, and the Museum is now a con- 
stituent part of the University. The Board of Trustees is replaced by 
the Faculty of the Museum. The members of the Faculty are: Presi- 
dent Eliot, President; The Peabody Professor, Secretary; Messrs. 
Stephen Salisbury, Francis C. Lowell, and Charles P. Bowditch. Under 
the terms of the transfer, the Peabody Professor remains in charge of 
the Museum as heretofore. The closer union brought about by this new 
arrangement will undoubtedly prove advantageous to both the Univer- 
sity and the Museum. 

A recent accession of unusual value to the Museum is an original 
Mexican manuscript, on native agave paper, dated 1531. The draw- 
ings and text are the work of the native interpreter and scribe officially 
employed by the Spaniards to draw up grants of land, deeds of transfer, 
ete. The text is in Nahuatl or Mexican language, written in Spanish 
characters. It refers to the appointment of an alcalde to a certain vil- 
lage, to the determination of boundaries, ete. This rare old manuscript 
belonged to the Mary Hemenway Library. It is now on exhibition in 
the Library of the Museum. The Duke of Loubat has given to the 
Museum one of the 200 copies of the reproduction in facsimile of the 
ancient Aztec Codex known as the Codex Vaticanus, No. 3773. The 
reproduction of this book of 96 pages, by the Duke of Loubat, and his 
generosity in presenting the copies to various institutions, have done 
much to encourage the study of the old Mexican writings. Mr. C. P. 
Bowditch, 63, who has been for several years especially interested 
in obtaining collections for the Museum from Mexico and Central 
America, has presented a collection from the island of Ometepe, Lake 
Nicaragua. This contains numerous forms and patterns of a character 
new to our already extensive Nicaraguan collection. 

Thanks to Mr. Bowditch’s efforts and the subscriptions of several 
friends, the Museum was able to send Mr. George Byron Gordon on 
another expedition to Honduras last winter. Mr. Gordon has continued 
his investigation of an ancient deposit on the Ulua River, which is 
remarkable in showing a mixture of different cultures. The many 
specimens received from this locality show that the ancient cultures of 
Southern Mexico, Nicaragua, and Honduras are all mixed together 
here, indicating either trade or migrations. 

During the past season we have received from time to time many 
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interesting specimens from Mr. Clarence B. Moore, ’73, who has been 
carrying on explorations in Georgia. Among the specimens are several 
large cinerary urns from ancient mounds. Mr. George W. Hammond, 
of Boston, has presented to the Museum a large part of his private col- 
lection of archaeology. This collection, which Mr. Hammond has per- 
sonally brought together from various parts of the world, contains rare 
forms of great interest. Egypt, the Swiss Lakes, Sweden, and England 
are represented, as well as many parts of North America. The collec- 
tion will prove of special value in filling. numerous gaps existing in the 
Museum collections. 

The Museum has recently issued the second number of its quarto 
Memoirs. This number contains a full account, with plates and illus- 
trations in the text, of the exploration of the Cave of Loltun (Cave of 
the Flowers of Stone) by Mr. Edward H. Thompson. This exploration 
in Yucatan was made for the Museum in the years 1888-91. The third 
number of the Memoirs contains a report by Mr. Thompson on the 
exploration of the singular cisterns (Chultunes) among the ruins of 
Labna. This number is now in type, and will soon be issued. 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY. 


With the beginning of the year 1896-97, Mr. Frank Russell was 
appointed assistant in Anthropology to succeed Dr. Dorsey as instructor 
in Anthropology 1. During the year several lectures were given by 
Mr. R. B. Dixon, a student in the Research Course of the Department. 
The lectures on Archaeology were given after the Easter recess by Pro- 
fessor Putnam. This course, with several changes, will be offered for 
1897-98. It will, as heretofore, cover the general subject of Anthro- 
pology, including somatology (physical anthropology), ethnology, ethno- 
graphy, and archaeology. The student is taught the methods of somato- 
logical, ethnological, and archaeological investigations by laboratory and 
field work. The large collections in the Peabody Museum furnish 
crania and skeletons for comparative study of various races, as well as 
implements, weapons, utensils, pottery, ornaments, basketry, and textiles, 
for a study of the origin and development of primitive arts and culture. 
The lectures on Ethnology will treat of (A) the utilitarian and aesthetic 
arts; (B) social life of native races; (C) comparative study of ancient 
religious beliefs and ceremonies ; (D) mythology; (©) folk-lore; (F) lin- 
guistics, beginning with gesture and sign language, and treating of the 
theories of origin, classification, thought-writing, sound-writing, ete. 

The third part of the course will be devoted to the study of man in 
relation to his geographical distribution, from geological to the present 
time, his migrations, division into groups, ete. — Anthropology 20a is 
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strictly an advanced course of study in American Archaeology and Eth- 
nology, conducted by Professor Putnam in the Museum and in the field. 
It is offered each year to graduates, and to undergraduates by special 
permission. — Two new courses will be offered next year to be conducted 
by Mr. Russell, — Anthropology 2, an advanced course in Somatology, 
to be taken either with or after Course 1; and Anthropology 20b, an 
advanced course in Somatology, open to those who have taken Course 1 
~or its equivalent, and who wish to carry on original investigations of 
scientific importance. 


F. W. Putnam. 


SHALL VISITING COMMITTEES VISIT? 
[Among the Reports of Committees appointed by the Overseers is the 
following from a member of the Committee to visit the English Depart- 
ment. | 


In returning to the work of the Visiting Committees after an absence 
of some years, I notice a change of opinion upon one point, about which 
I think there should be a clear understanding. A doubt seems now to 
exist among both visitors and instructors whether it is desirable for the 
Visiting Committtee actually to visit the classes. Although its name 
would indicate this duty, there seems an impression that its functions lie 
in some other direction than personal inspection. This view evidently 
varies, however, in the different departments. In the Italian Depart- 
ment, to which I am also assigned, the classes have been freely visited, 
and apparently with mutual satisfaction; a meeting being afterwards 
held at which every visitor and every instructor was present, and con- 
sultations of mutual value were held, as the report of the committee will 
show. 

When the English Department, on the other hand, met with the 
visitors, the opinion was freely expressed, both by the head of the 
Department and by the chairman of the Visiting Committee, that it was 
no longer desirable, even if practicable, that the classes should be per- 
sonally visited. This was afterwards modified by the head of this 
Department to this extent, that he thought visits “‘made often enough” 
might perhaps be of some value. When asked what he would consider 
often enough, he stated the minimum number at six visits to each course. 
As he stated the number of courses in English to be 30, this would be 
practically prohibitive. 

From this view of the subject I wish respectfully, but very decidedly, 
to dissent, for the following reasons : — 

First, because the primary object of visiting the classes is not criti- 
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cism upon instructors, but to afford to the visitors that knowledge of the 
general aim and plan of a course which can never be obtained by the 
study of programmes alone. Fifteen minutes spent in the recitation 
room are worth more, for this purpose, than learning the whole pro- 
gramme by heart. 

Second, because, for an observer with any educational experience, a 
single visit to a class room may be of very great value even for judging 
of the methods and characteristics of a teacher. No one will deny that 
a single visit may afford the ground for a most favorable impression of 
the qualities, methods, and manners of a teacher; and, if this is so, a 
single visit may also afford the ground for an unfavorable impression. 
In military service an inspecting officer is expected to report on the con- 
dition of a regiment of a thousand men upon a single inspection, lasting 
but a few hours, and if he is competent and experienced he can do this 
satisfactorily. Granting that in the purely intellectual sphere such judg- 
ments are more difficult to form, it seems to me an obvious mistake to 
say that they are valueless unless repeated with such extreme frequency. 
I have personally visited several of the courses in English, and have been 
received with uniform courtesy; but I should prefer not again to be 
placed upon the committee if its functions are to be limited in the man- 
ner suggested by the head of the Department. 

I will go farther, and add that it seems to me peculiarly undesirable 
that this practical prohibition of visiting should exist in the English 
Department. Every resident of Cambridge knows the existence of a 
widely spread impression that the English Department, while strong in 
the direction of grammar and philology and in the training of careful 
writers, is not equally strong in creating the love of literature as such 
and an enthusiasm for the best models. In this respect the loss of Pro- 
fessor Child is greatly felt. This opinion may be wholly unjust, but it 
unquestionably exists in the community outside, and I have heard it 
strongly expressed by graduate students. It seems to me that nothing 
could so far contribute to the removal of such an impression if unfounded 
— or of its source if there is any foundation for it —as the observation 
of a capable Visiting Committee. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 41. 
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ATHLETICS. 


Rowing. 
THE UNIVERSITY RACE. 

Harvard, Yale, and Cornell rowed 
a four-mile race on the Hudson, at 
Poughkeepsie, in the afternoon of June 
25. The Harvard crew went to their 
quarters on the Hudson about three 
weeks previously, under the direction 
of Mr. R. C. Lehmann, and it was popu- 
larly believed that they had the best 
prospect of victory. The race showed 
that this belief was groundless. After 
the first mile Harvard was left behind, 
and at the end several of her men col- 
lapsed. Cornell won with ease, and 
Yale, although clearly outmatched, 
finished about half way between Cor- 
nell and Harvard. The race was gen- 
erally regarded as a demonstration of 
the superiority of the “ American ” 
stroke, as taught Cornell by Mr. Court- 
ney, over the “English” stroke as 
rowed by Harvard under Mr. Leh- 
mann’s coaching and by Yale, with 
slight modifications introduced by Mr. 
Cook. 

The following description and criti- 
cism of the race is by Mr. Caspar 
W. Whitney, one of the few experts 
who predicted that Cornell would 
win : — 

“All three caught the water to- 
gether on the report of the referee’s 
pistol, but Harvard’s consummate skill 
in the racing start sent her quickly in 
the lead, as it had in the Freshman 
race, and kept shooting her shell ahead, 
as on the preceding Wednesday. Yale 
had the better of Cornell by about a 
quarter boat length. After her dozen 
or so racing strokes Harvard settled 
to thirty-four, Yale to thirty-five, and 
Cornell to thirty-three, Yale doing 


some splashing, but Harvard and Cor- 
nell rowing in perfect form. At the 
half mile all the crews were rowing 
thirty-two, and Yale having steadied, 
though showing an occasional break in 
the waist of the boat, all were pulling 
in form, with the positions unchanged, 
except that both Cornell and Yale had 
crept nearer Harvard. 

“From this point to the two miles 
a splendid opportunity offered for 
studying the strokes and movement of 
the shells. Harvard was rowing in 
the form her practice promised, get- 
ting good reach and the extreme back 
swing ; there was no break in the boat, 
and it had good pace, although the 
men seemed a bit sluggish in their 
movements ; there was no time lost 
on the catch, but I missed on Friday, 
and from my first look at Harvard I 
have missed, that vicious “bite” on 
the water which when at Putney I 
noted as a characteristic of the Oxford 
and Cambridge stroke. Yale was get- 
ting a little longer reach than Har- 
vard, but not swinging back so far ; 
she got a harder catch, and the stroke 
appeared to have more power, but her 
work did not look so smooth, although 
the Harvard and Yale boats at this 
time ran equally well between strokes. 
Cornell was working beautifully to- 
gether ; her reach was about as long 
as Harvard’s, and the back swing 
about as far (so near as the eye could 
judge) as Yale’s; the catch was the 
quickest of the three, the stroke pulled 
well through, and the recover so 
smooth that the boat glided on with- 
out a check. Above all, the ease with 
which Cornell rowed was apparent to 
even the unlearned spectator. There 
seemed to be no effort in the rowing, 
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and yet there was every indication of 
power. 

“ From the three-quarter mile, when 
Corneli took the lead, to the very end 
there was ne interruption of the smooth 
work and nv lessening of the power. 
Harvard spurted and Yale spurted, 
running their strokes on occasions up 
to thirty-four and thirty-five ; but Cor- 
nell, after the first half mile, never 
raised her stroke above thirty-three, 
and for three quarters of the four 
miles held to thirty-two. At the mile 
about a quarter shell length separated 
the three crews, Cornell, Harvard, 
Yale ; at the mile and a half they still 
lapped, though Cornell had pulled 
away from and Yale drawn up on 
Harvard. Yale now spurted, rapidly 
overhauling Harvard, though Cornell, 
without raising the stroke, held her 
own, and at the two miles led Yale by 
a quarter-length of open water, while 
Yale led Harvard by about as much. 
From here Cornell, showing beautiful 
leg-work, began going away quickly 
from Yale, and at two and a half 
miles had increased the open water to 
one and a half lengths, while Harvard 
was a length behind Yale. Harvard 
spurted at this point, and drew up 
somewhat on Yale. Cornell was run- 
ning away from Yale, and at three 
miles had increased her lead to three 
lengths. Harvard, with a desperate 
spurt, drew up to within half a length 
of Yale and then fell back, appar- 
ently disconcerted. 

“From that point, and in fact from 
the two and a half mile mark, the 
Harvard stroke was much shortened, 
and the rushing of the slides checked 
the boat perceptibly. 

“Yale rowed the last mile in better 
form than the first, and made unavail- 
ing spurt after spurt to catch Cornell. 
Cornell, with the same ease that had 
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given her the lead, sped on, pulling 
thirty-three strokes, and holding Yale, 
who was doing thirty-four and thirty- 
five. And so they crossed the finish- 
line, Cornell a little over three lengths 
ahead of Yale, and Yale about five 
ahead of Harvard. Cornell and Yale 
both finished in good condition, but 
Harvard’s bow collapsed just as the 
line was reached, and stroke collapsed 
immediately after crossing, and most 
of the crew seemed done out. Har- 
vard pulled a game race, for the men 
must have been in great distress that 
last half mile. Thus ended the most 
interesting and most instructive eight- 
oared race this country has ever beheld. 

“Much has been said and more writ- 
ten about this race, and very little of 
it is worthy of attention. There was 
always sufficient reason, indeed, for 
uncertainty of opinion as to the result, 
since the race was to provide the first 
real test between the straight English 
stroke and the American stroke with 
improvements suggested by experience 
at Henley. But at no time was there 
sufficient reason for the supreme con- 
fidence which before the race adjudged 
either Harvard or Yale the winner 
and entirely ignored Cornell. Preju- 
dice for ‘beef’ in the boat and for 
the rowing fad of the year (the ex- 
treme English swing) blinded old col- 
lege oarsmen to the subtle efficacy 
of that uninterrupted gliding between 
strokes of the Cornell boat caused by 
the modified back swing, a magni- 
ficent leg drive, and a wonderfully 
smooth recovery. 

“Many reasons have been advanced 
to explain Cornell’s success. It was 
not because of strength, for she aver- 
aged eleven pounds lighter than Yale, 
and seven pounds lighter than Harvard. 
It was not because of age (as one tur- 
gid New York editorial set forth), 
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because Cornell averaged twenty-one, 
Harvard twenty-one and one eighth, 
and Yale twenty years. It was not 
because of better condition, for Yale 
was in as good. It was simply be- 
cause Cornell had a better stroke, — a 
stroke which combined to the nicest 
degree the maximum of power and 
pace with the minimum of effort. 
Those who talk glibly of Cornell’s 
‘short stroke’ will do well to re- 
member that Cornell averaged the 
least number of strokes to the minute 
in last Friday’s race, and that at the 
same number of strokes her boat trav- 
eled faster and farther than either 
Harvard’s or Yale’s. To men who 
know something of rowing, that fact 
is significant. When the general and 
uninitiated reader learns that a gain 
of one inch to every stroke means a 
gain of about a boat’s length in four 
miles, perhaps he too will appreciate 
the advantage of an art that propels 
the boat with no checks between 
strokes. 

“The result of this race proclaims, 
it seems to me, the superiority of 
American rigging, oars at a slight 
bevel on the catch, and of the modi- 
fied back swing over the extreme back 
swing used by Harvard and all Eng- 
lish crews. I should be confident of 
Cornell’s present crew defeating this 
year’s Oxford eight, or any average 
English ’varsity eight. In my opinion 
the ’96 Cornell crew could not be 
beaten by eight stronger, better oars- 
men pulling the same stroke they em- 
ployed this year.” — Harper’s Weekly, 
July 3. 

This is how the crews rowed : — 


CORNELL. 
Age. Height. Weight. 
Bow, 8. W. Wakeman...... 20 600 162 
2. W. Bentley.......... 2 «2b 11 1554 
S. ©. 8. Moore .....006. 20 5104 1653 


4. A.C. King ......0... 20 6 00 167 
5. M.M. O’Dell........ 25 5 11 157 
6. Edward Spillman.... 22 5104 159 
7. E. J. Savage......... 22 6 11 156 
8. F.A. Briggs......... 24 «425 06 132 





Averages...... Qly.4m. 6510} 156) 


YALE. 

Bow, D. F. Rogers......... 21 600 167 
2. Payne Whitney ...... 21 5103 167 
3. H. G. Campbell...... 22 +600 168 
4. J.C. Greenway...... 20 600 170 
6. Fred Allen.......... 20 6 01 182 


7. W.E. 8. Griswold... 20 6 01 168 
Stroke, George Langford... 21 6 0} 174 


Cox., Louis Green ......... 21 506 115 
HARVARD. 

Bow, G. D. Marvin........ 23 611 154 
S GG. Babies ccscses 20 5 09 167 
3. E. N. Wrightington.. 22 65 09} 170 
4. A. A. Sprague, 2d.... 22 600} 176 
5. J. H. Perkins........ 21 #6013 «#4177 
6. J. F. Perkins........ 19 600 168 


7. D.M. Goodrich (capt.)20 601; 170 
Stroke, E. A. Boardman... 21 5 104 157 
Cox., R. 8. Huidekoper.... 21 510; 113 


The officials of the race were: 
Referee — Mr. William Meikleham, 
of Columbia. Officials aboard the 
referee’s launch : Judges — For Cor- 
nell, Professor B. I. Wheeler; for 
Yale, Mr. R. J. Cook ; for Harvard, 
Mr. R. C. Lehmann. Timekeepers 
— For Cornell, Mr. C. S. Francis ; 
for Yale, Mr. Walter Camp; for 
Harvard, Mr. J. J. Storrow. Judges 
at the finish— For Cornell, Mr. H. 
Howland ; for Yale, Mr. Orton Pres- 
ton ; for Harvard, Mr. McDuffie. 

Time: Cornell, 20m. 34s., Yale, 
20 m. 44s.; Harvard, 21 m. 


THE FRESHMAN RACE. 

The Freshman race was rowed over 
the Poughkeepsie course on the after- 
noon of June 23, under the most 
favorable conditions. The crews fin- 
ished in the following order: Yale, 
time, 9m. 194s.; Harvard, 9m. 26}s.; 
Cornell, 9m. 294s. During the first 
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three quarters of a mile Harvard led, 
then Yale took the lead, with Cornell 
second and Harvard third. At 1% 
miles Harvard passed Cornell. The 
fastest previous time — 9 m. 41 s.— in 
a two-mile Freshman race was made at 
New London, in 1891, by the Colum- 
bia Freshmen. 


YALE, 1900. 
Age. Weight. Height. 

Bow, R. M. Patterson... 18 159 5 09 
2. HL P. Wickes..... 18 170 5 10 
3. J. P. Brock ...... 17 181 5 10 
4. Robert Flint...... 21 170 5 11 
5. R. W. Cross..... 19 179 6 00 
6. R.H. McGee ..... 20 185 6 00 
7. James Niedecker.. 19 170 6 01 

Stroke, William Williams 18 159 5 10 

Cox., J. M. Walton ..... 106 

HARVARD, 1900. 

Bow, J. L. Saltonstall... 19 155 5 11 
2. C.M. Brown..... 18 162 5 09 
3. J. M. Glidden..... 19 162 6 00 
4. N. W. Tilton..... 18 172 6 02 
5. R.C. Heath...... 19 172 6 02 
6. F.L. Higginson, Jr. 19 162 6 02 
7. Be TAM. cc005500 18 134} 6 00 

Stroke, F. C. Byrd ..... 19 164 6 00 

Cox., A. M. Roach...... 19 106 5 06 

CORNELL, 1900. 

pt a | Bete 19 165 5 10 
2. C. B. Smallwood.. 22 166 5 10 
3. P.B. Winsor ..... 19 153 5 104 
4. R. H. Gamewell.. 18 154 5 09 
5. L. F. Hauser ..... 23 161 5 104 
6. C. W. Coit (capt.) 20 155 6 00 
7. A.B. Ayres...... 18 158 5 09 

Stroke, J. W. Ihlder.... 20 146 5 09 

Cox., E. T. Magoffin.... 24 100 5 05 


Average age, 20; weight, 157. 


Baseball. 


The makeup of the nine in most of 
the games was the same as last year, 
except that Beale played centre field 
in place of Clarkson. Of the twenty- 
two College games played, fourteen 
were won and eight were lost, — three 
to Brown, two each to Princeton and 
Holy Cross, and one to Dartmouth. 
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The battery was a remarkably strong 
one, — the best of the year, — the out- 
field very efficient, and the infield, 
which was somewhat irregular in its 
work and slow to develop steady, 
quick play, fairly so. Failure to bat 
strongly was the principal cause of 
the defeats ; but the team in a num- 
ber of games, especially the important 
ones with Yale and Princeton at Cam- 
bridge, showed a power of rising to 
the occasion and batting in timely, 
effective way. Princeton had a vet- 
eran team considerably strengthened 
from last year, and the series with her 
comprised three well-contested games. 
Harvard lost 3 to 6 at Princeton on 
May 15, but won 7 to 4 by superior 
play on May 29 at Cambridge. The 
deciding game was played on June 1 
at New Haven, on Yale Field, as in 
1894, and resulted in a defeat, 0 to 2, 
—the few necessary hits not being 
forthcoming. The game with Yale on 
June 23, the day before Class Day, was 
the first baseball game with her since 
1895 ; and Harvard won comfortably, 
7to5. The next game six days later 
at New Haven was a hard-fought and 
exciting struggle, and resulted in an- 
other victory for Harvard, 10 to 8. A 
dinner in honor of the victorious nine 
was given at the University Club, on 
July 7, by local graduates connected 
with former baseball and other teams. 

The powerful but legitimate cheer- 
ing at the Princeton and Yale games 
at Cambridge was especially inspir- 
ing and effective. And such encour- 
agement is always of vital import, as 
it indicates a mighty unity on the 
athletic field of diverse University in- 
terests, and creates an atmosphere of 
victory on and off the field. 

The record of the games played 
and the averages of the players are 
as follows : — 
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H. Opp. Pitchers. 
April 10.. 0 ‘Paine; Sanborn. 
14. . Pawtucket. .. 6 Paine; Donovan, Wilder. 
19.. Brockton (Brockton) ...........+ Sais bn de'secerscs 7 5 Paine; Hall, Wich. 
21..N. Bedford (N. Bedford)..........-.seeeesseeees 4 7 Haughton; Flannagan. 
24..Dartmouth (Hanover) ..........2.-.eeeeeeeecees 3 4 Paine ; Tabor. 
27. BROWN (PLOVIGEMOS) 6.0.00 ices srcvcces scvcccceaces 2 8 Paine ; Summersgill. 
29. . Dartmouth ......cccccccces wana adanvaceues saxeee 7 6 Paine; Tabor. 
May 1.. Williams (Williamstown) ...............0+e+eees 17 15 Haughton, Fitz; Plunkett. 
5. . Brown ....00- Re ONE Cee TIC Cn 0 4 Paine; Brady. 
WRN cau <cikinoGaivnds won's-delsitsnanasvacanemnee 10 4 Paine; Bole. 
MeV ANMNMEE ccs sin Sissiejaticre'eaisisie oS eaiseetasicessiens 9 3 Fitz; Mellor, O’Brien. 
15. .Princeton (Princeton) .........--+.seeeeeeeeeees 3 6 Paine; Wilson. 
FP 8 NE SAS bap Os Renddeh ea caccesededcuiivns 4 2 Paine; Plunkett. 
22... Pennsylvania (PRIMA. )..00.000sscescccescccece oe 2 Paine; Dickson. 
26.. Amherst (Amherst) ...........s+eeeeeee coco 6 0 = -Fitz; Johnston. 
Dee ON vee an deenac awie csevissut coeeccssencaes 7 4 Paine; Wilson. 
June 1..Princeton (New Haven) .............e-eeeseeees 0 2 Paine; Jayne. 
es WIEN awredosininiccdc cusslceseinsicetivecee 5 3 Fitz; Miner. 
5..Georgetown ...........+0.6+ Secerecssccesecce i. 0 Paine; Clancy. 
8..Holy Cross (Worcester) .......--+eeeeeeeeee eves 2 3 Paine; Linnehan. 
1D... PENDAVIWANID <6 .0.ccccccescccccceseccesscsevcce 8 0 Paine; Brown. 
16... Brown (Providence). ....2--scccccscccccccescces 7 13 _— Paine, Fitz; Summersgill. 
19. Holy Cros ...ccccccccecsccccsescesccescocccece 2 6 Fitz; Linnehan. 
Ps ESOC EE AO IEEe PEL CREE RT CPL eee Ls 5 Paine; Hecker, Fincke. 
29..Yale (New Haven) ........ pene csi eee ams asesnss 10 8 Paine; Fincke. 
Won, 16; lost, 9. Runs, Harvard: 158. Opponents: 116. 
BATTING. 
AVERAGE. HITS. 
Player. GAMES. A.B. R. BH. 1.B. lb. 2b. 3b. 4b. BB. 8.B. 
Haughton, 1 b., p.......-- GSen ececsese 24 90 22 333 489 30 3 4 1 12 3 
Rand, 1. f. ...0ccccccccscesceseccccces 24 93 24 322 451 30 3 5 0 9 21 
Beale, ¢. f...2.0. enna sama Gasanieniees 21 8 #7 2300 437 24 3 56 0 4 1 
Stevenson, 3b. 9 18 .266 .222 2 3 1 0 7 «8 
Scannell, C.....--sceececscececssceees 92 14 +250 336 «23 6 1 0 3 1 
Lynch, C. fu, Te f..eee eres seeeceeeeeeee 33 8 -242 -292 8 0 0 0 2 0 
Chandler, 6. B. 2... .ccccscsccccccceces 18 58 i1 241 -258 14 1 1 0 7 2 
Ries D ING asic ccainacsdasels ssedesrse 20 63 14 .222 317 13 4 0 0 8 4 
Burgess, Fr. f.....--eeceseccseseceeeees 22 74 «14 215 -283 14 0 1 1 7 10 
Fitz, Po... scccccccccsccccccsccsccvoes 6 19 5 -210 +315 4 0 1 0 1 0 
Loughlin, 8. 8.,2D. ..-++sses-seeeeeees 8 25 4 -200 -240 5 1 0 0 0 1 
Dean, 2 b..... see cere eccsccccece wera we 166 166 13 0 0 0 9 7 
Hayes, 6. 8. .-20 cece cece esce cece ceeees 18 2 8 383 100 0 2 0 
MNO Diivsuecescccascves caren iace + 81 4 2 + 1-0 6 & 1A 
Foster, 1 Dies. ccscsccccscvcccsvvcesese 1 ts tow oe h6UuelCUCtelUCOUmlUCUC UCU 
Litchfield, 3 b., 8. 8. .....+--e cece eens . 2 1 0 -000 -000 0 0 0 0 0 0 
OE ee ree oe palgibicsreides r &$ © 1 18 0 © 6 @ @ 6 
FIELDING. ae eee ener ee 4 0 O- 1.000 
P.0. A. EAVERAGS ‘asia = pene ss sntwuaae Po : : an 
ates S Divens << ssc0ce% ; 
Haughton, 1b........... = = 2 an Litchfield, 3b., 8. 8...... 2 6 O 1.000 
wipers pa. “orn Loughlin, s. 8., 2b. ...-. 14 22 8 «818 
DB i sa s0.ndnceeeses 51 63 8 -970 H ,# «4 666 
VGH Me Bisecs ciceeecs 2 -666 
Stevenson, 3 b........-- 22 #45 16 -807 Se Lf 0 0 0 1.000 
Chandler, 8. 8.......-... 15 45 17 -709 Set ents : 
Lynch, c. f., r. f........+ 14 0 1 +933 
Bd Pies asses a dees $21 4 = 892 76 1 pond 
OG ee ere 40 4 2 9 agente NINOS S229 : 
Burgess, r. f... 20 3 4 851 
Paluo, eal “aes = The scores of the Yale games fol- 
Scannell, ¢...... ee 14 616 «66S | low: — 
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Cambridge Game, Holmes Field, YALE 
June 23. A.B. R. BH.P.O A E 
Keator, c. f........ — 2 2 © @ Ff 
HARVARD. Hazen, 2 b......--- 5 0 0 3 1 0 
A.B. R. 1B.8.H.P.0. A. B. Letton,1b......... 3 3 2 9 1 0 
Rand, 1. f.....+.++. 63 2 1 1 0 0 O Greenway, 1.f...... 3 3 3 4 1 0 
Haughton, 1 b. ...... 4 01 2 8 O O Reed, 3b........+.. a: D> FT 2 2 
Beale, ¢. f. .....-000 4011 1 0 O Camp, 5. 5.......06. q 0 3 8 8 0 
Scannell, c. ...... ... 4 0 1 #1 12 O O Wallace, r. f........ 2 0 0 0 0 0 
Stevenson, 3 b. ....-- 4111 #0 0 2 Sallivan,r.f.....1 0 0 0 0 QO 
Burgess, r. f. ......-+ 2 111 2 #0 1. Fincke, p. ......... : © 2 @ @& 1 
Bens, 3 b...50..6.. 3 02 2 3 2 1 Goodwin,c......... © 2} FF 4 1 
Chandler,s.s........8 1 0 0 0 0 1 tek eee) ge ee ee 
ER vnciicuscves $2001 60 Totals ........ 3 868 10 7% 10 4 
is kas Se ee ee a, ae, EE Raw 1304000 2 0—-10 
2 er SF B BM TF DB Wbticcccsscccc -010220383 0 0—8 
YALE. Earned runs — Yale, 3. T'wo-base hits — Green- 
Hazen, 2b........-- 5 0 1 1 3 2 © Way, Camp, Rand. Home run — Greenway. 
Keator, c. f......++0. 5 2 1 1 4 1 1 Stolen bases—Rand (4), Keator (2). Double 
Ration, 8D, .oc0c<06e 5 1 2 3 11 © 1 Pplay—Greenway to Hazen. First on balls —by 
Greenway, 1.f.......5 0 2 3 1 0 0 Paine,3; by Fincke, 7. Hit by pitched ball — 
Fincke,3b.andp....5 0 0 0 0 2 0 By Fincke, 2. Struck out— By Paine, 11; by 
Gam SB. vs 555-00 3 1 0 0 1 2 O Fincke,2. Passed balls— Goodwin, 1; Scannell, 
Wallace, r. f......... 3 12 2 1 0 1 1. Wild pitches—Fincke, 2. Time, 2h, 15m. 
Goodwin, c...... we 4 0 0 0 2 2 1 Attendance, 8,000. Umpire, Mr. Campbell. 
Hecker, p. ...-.+++-- 100000 0 Clarence W. Smith, ’86. 
Reed, 3 b.....ccccces so 8 29 14 8 8 
Totals ..00..c06 39 56 8 10 24 12 4 
Berwend .. vccsoee 01300021 -—7 Track Athletics. 
Wale .cccscocses -001830000 1-5 


Earned runs— Harvard, 3; Yale, 2. Two- 
base hits— Haughton, Letton, Greenway. Sac- 
rifice hit— Burgess. Stolen bases — Rand, Bur- 
gess, Dean, Keator. First base on balls — By 
Paine, Wallace, Camp; by Hecker, Chandler, 
Paine, Rand; by Fincke, Burgess. First base on 
errors — Harvard, 2; Yale, 4. Left on bases — 
Harvard, 5; Yale, 9. Struck out— By Paine, 
Keator, Hazen, Letton, Greenway, Fincke (2), 
Camp, Goodwin (3), Hecker; by Fincke, Haugh- 
ton, Scannell. Double play — Paine and Haugh- 
ton. Passed ball—Goodwin. Wild pitch— 
Hecker. Hit by pitched ball—Dean, Keator. 
Time — ih. 45m. Umpire, Miah Murray. 


New Haven Game, June 29. 


HARVARD. 

A.B. R. BH. PO A. E. 
eee 4 2 1 3 0 0 
Haughton, 1. f...... 5 0 1 9 O 1 
Beale, c. f.......... 4 0 0 1 0 0 
Scannell, c. ........ 4 0 0 13 1 1 
Stevenson, 3 b.. .... 4 0 #«O0 0 2 0 
Burgess, r. f........ 2 2 1 0 +O 0 
PBR. asvccenss O 2 0 1 3 0 
Chandler, 8. 5....... 4 2 1 0 3 1 
PURD, Bicccccccsces 3 2 1 0 0 0 

Gk ........0 0D 6m 8 8 





The dual games with Pennsylvania 
held Saturday, May 8, resulted in a 
victory for Harvard by 57 points to 
55. The games were close and excit- 
ing throughout, and at the end the 
score was a tie, but Orton had been 
protested for fouling Fenno. The 
protest was sustained, and one point 
was transferred from Pennsylvania to 
Harvard, giving Harvard the victory 
by two points. Summary of events: — 

440 Yards Run— Won by E. Hol- 
lister, H. ; second, W. H. Vincent, H. ; 
third, H. H. Fish, H. Time, 50} s. 

120 Yards Hurdles — First heat, 
won by E. H. Clark, H.; second, N. 
P. Hallowell, H.; time, 162s. Sec- 
ond heat, won by F. B. Fox, H.; sec- 
ond, H. L. Williams, H. ; time, 168 s. 
Final, won by F. B. Fox, H. ; second, 
N. P. Hallowell, H.; third, H. L. 
Williams, H.; time, 163 s. 

100 Yards Dash — First Heat, won 
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by F. H. Bigelow, H. ; second, J. W. 
Denholm, H.; time, 10} s. Second, 
heat, won by R. D. Hoffman, P. ; 
second, J. T. Roche, Jr., H.; time, 
10s. Final, won by R. D. Hoffman, 
P.; second, W. J. Denholm, H.; 
third, F. H. Bigelow, H. Time, 10s. 

One Mile Run— Won by G. W. 
Orton, P.; second, A. Grant, P.; 
third, E. A. Mechling, P. Time, 4 m. 
312 s. 

One Mile Walk— Won by W. B. 
Fetterman, P. ; second, J. D. Phillips, 
H.; third, S. L. Munson, Jr., H. 
Time, 7 m. 134 s. 

High Jump— Won by J. D. Win- 
sor, P., height, 6 ft. 2} in.; second, 
W. G. Morse, H., 6 ft. 1 in.; third, 
F. Holt, H., 5 ft. 84 in. 

16-Pound Hammer— Won by W. 
G. Woodruff, P., distance, 134 ft. 
11 in.; second, J. C. McCracken, P., 
126 ft. 9 in.; third, F. G. Shaw, H., 
117 ft. 3 in. 

880 Yards Run— Won by E. Hol- 
lister, H.; second, L. J. Lane, P.; 
third, E. N. Fenno, H. Time, 1 m. 
572s. (Orton disqualified.) 

One Mile Bicycle — Won by C. T. 
Harbeck, H.; second, A. W. Stack- 
house, P.; third, H. T. Coates, P. 
Time, 3 m. 13 s. 

220 Yards Hurdles— First heat 
won by L. Warren, H.; second, W. 
P. Remington, P. ; time, 254s. See- 
ond heat won by W. G. Morse, H. ; 
second, J. M. McKibbin, P.; time, 
264s. Final won by W. G. Morse, 
H.; second, J. M. McKibbin, P.; 
third, W. P. Remington, P. Time, 
252 s. 

220 Yards Dash— First heat won 
by R. D. Hoffman, P. ; second, F. H. 
Bigelow, H. Time,22s. Second heat, 
won by W. J. Denholm, H.; sec- 
ond, W. R. Hillary, P. ; time, 223 s. 
Final won by R. D. Hoffman, P.; 


second, W. J. Denholm, H.; third, 
F. H. Bigelow, H. Time, 223 s. 
Broad Jump — Won by J. P. Rem- 
ington, P., distance, 22 ft. 8 in. ; sec- 
ond, J. G. Clarke, H., 22 ft. 3% in. ; 
third, E. H. Clark, H., 22 ft. 4 in. 
Pole Vault — Won by W. W. Hoyt, 
H., height, 11 ft.; second, A. B. Em- 
mons, H. ; 10 ft. 9 in.; third, W. A. 
Stewart, P., 10 ft. 6 in. 
16-Pound Shot — Won by J. C. Mc- 
Cracken, P., distance, 40 ft. 64 in. ; 
second, E. H. Clark, H., 40 ft. 44 in. ; 
third, W. G. Woodruff, P., 40 ft. 4 in. 
The score by points follows :— 


EVENTS. HARVARD. PENN. 
Ast. 2d. 3d. Ast. 2d. 3d. 
120 hurdles........... 56 2 1 0 0 0 
100 yardsdash........ o 2 i 56 0 0 
440 yards dash........ S 2 3 0 0 0 
PTO a vc kvnseccne 0 0 0 56 2 1 
Mile walk.......+s000 02 i1 5 0 0 
220 hurdles......-+++. 5 0 0 0 2 1 
220 yards flat......... ea 4 5 0 0 
880 yards run ........ 5 0 1 0 2 0 
Bicycle race.....+++.. Ss @ © 0 2 1 
Pole vault .......+0-. 56 2 0 0 0 1 
STG FAMD. <2 5s wise sae @ 2 2 5 0 0 
TIMRNE Eis < vacnive's<s oe @ 4 e 2 ¢ 
BGs cccscdvceccevs 0 2 0 & @ 2 
Broad jump.........- 0 2 1 56 0 0 
co errr 30 18 9 40 10 5 


Total points: Harvard, 57 ; Pennsylvania, 55. 


Harvard and Yale met for the first 
time under the new arrangement in 
the dual track games on Saturday, 
May 15th. The result was that Har- 
vard received the most overwhelming 
defeat in the history of her track ath- 
letics, Yale winning by 80 to 24. Such 
an outcome was entirely unexpected 
and very difficult to explain. The 
trip to New Haven, the poor condi- 
tion of the track, the short time be- 
tween the Pennnsylvania and Yale 
games, and the poor condition of the 
men, are some of the explanations 
that have been offered. It is prob- 
able that the defeat resulted from a 
combination of these causes. 
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The summary of events as follows :— 

100 Yards Dash — First heat won 
by M. Graff, Y. ; second, F. V. Chap- 
pell, Y.; third, F. H. Bigelow, H. ; 
time, 102 s. Second heat won by D. 
C. Byers, Y. ; second, T. Fisher, Y. ; 
third, W.J. Denholm, H. Time, 10? s. 
Final won by D. C. Byers, Y. ; second, 
M. Graff, Y.; third, T. Fisher, Y. 
Time, 102 s. 

220 Yards Dash — First heat won 
by T. Fisher, Y. ; second, F. V. Chap- 
pell, Y.; third, F. H. Bigelow, H. 
Time, 223 s. Second heat won by 
D. C. Byers, Y.; second, E. P. Gar- 
van, Y.; third, W. J. Denholm, H. 
Time, 23 s. Final won by T. Fisher, 
Y.; second, D. C. Byers, Y. ; third, 
F. V. Chappell, Y. Time, 22? s. 

440 Yards Run — Won by E. Hol- 
lister, H.; second, F. P. Garvan, Y. ; 
third, H. H. Fish. Time, 504 s. 

880 Yards Run— Won by E. Hol- 
lister, H. ; second, B. B. Hinckley, 
Y.; third, C. E. Ordway. Time 1 m. 
594 s. 

One Mile Run — Won by H. Speer, 
Y.; second, D. F. Buckingham, Y. ; 
third, C. K. Palmer, Y. Time, 4 m. 
312 s. 

120 Yards Hurdles— First heat 
won by P. Van Ingen, Y.; second, 
F. B. Fox, H. Time, 16} s. Sec- 
ond heat won by E. C. Perkins, Y. ; 
second, J. H. Thompson, Y. ‘Time, 
162 s. Final won by E. C. Perkins, 
Y.; second, J. H. Thompson, Y. ; 
third, P. Van Ingen, Y. Time, 16 s. 

220 Yards Hurdle — First heat 
won by P. Van Ingen, Y.; second, 
L. Warren, H.; third, F. Van Beu- 
ren, Y. Time, 263 s. Second heat 
won by E. C. Perkins, Y. ; second, W. 
G. Morse, H.; third, J. L. Fewsmith, 
Y. Time, 26} s. Final won by E. 
C. Perkins, Y. ; second, W. G. Morse, 
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H. ; third, P. Van Ingen, Y. Time, 
258 s. 

Two Mile Bicyle Race — First heat 
won by L. Tweedy, Y. ; second, H. P. 
White, H. Time, 5 m. 524s. Sec- 
ond heat won by J. I. Butler, Y. ; sec- 
ond, E. Hill, Jr., ¥. Time, 5m. 43? s. 
Final won by L. Tweedy, Y.; second, 
J. I. Butler, Y.; third, E. Hill, Jr., Y. 
Time, 6 m. 62 s. 

16-Pound Shot— Won by E. H. 
Clark, H., distance, 38 ft. 104 in. ; 
second, E. E. O’Donnell, Y., 37 ft. 94 
jn.; third, C. W. Abbott, Y., 36 ft. 
11} in. 

16-Pound Hammer— Won by C, 
Chadwick, Y., distance, 130 ft. 74 
in. ; second, F. G. Shaw, H., 125 ft. 
5} in.; third, R. A. Hickok, Y., 112 
ft. 2 in. 

Pole Vault — Won by B. Johnson, 
Y., height 11 ft.; second, W. E. Le- 
lin, Y., 10 ft. 114 in. ; tied for third, 
C. T. Van Winkle, Y., and R. G. 
Clapp, Y. Van Winkle won the jump 
off, 10 ft. 9 in. 

Running High Jump — Won by R. 
C. Merwin, Y., height, 6 ft. 24 in. ; 
second, tie between W. G. Morse, H., 
and A. N. Rice, H. 

Running Broad Jump — Won by C. 
D. Cheney, Y., distance, 22 ft. 14 
in. ; second, H. T. Weston, Y., 21 ft. 
4 in.; third, E. H. Clark, H., 21 ft. 
1 in. 

The score by points is as follows : — 


EVENTS. YALE. HARVARD. 
Ist. 2d. 3d. 1st. 2d. 3d. 

100 yards dash........ 56 2 1 0 2. 9 
220 yards dash ....... » 2 @ 0 0 0 
440 yards dash ....... o 2 0 5 @ 4 
880 yards run ........ e 2 4 6 0 0 
i eee eer er S 2 & 0 0 0 
220 yards hurdles..... 5 0 1 0 2 6 
120 hurdles .......... 5 23 41 0 0 0 
Bicycle race......+-.. 5 23 1 0 0 9 
Pole vault..........+ Ss 3 2 0 0 4 
Es esda as sacoapees o 3 2 56 0 0 
HAMMO?T .. <0. 0c00005 Ss © 32 02 (0 


a a a 








Sid ie ectaR 
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High jump......-.... 5 0 0 o 2 3 
Broad jump.......-.- 56 2 0 © @ 1 

50 20 10 1 6 3 


Total points: Yale, 80; Harvard, 24. 

The University of Pennsylvania won 
the intercollegiate championship at 
the Mott Haven games, making 34 
points. Yale was second, with 24} 
points; Harvard third, with 153 points, 
closely followed by Princeton, with 154 
points. A heavy wind blowing down 
the stretch made fast time very diffi- 
cult. The summaries : — 

100 Yards Dash — Wefers, George- 
town ; Fisher, Yale, second ; Whitte- 
more, Syracuse, third. Time, 102 s. 

120 Yards Hurdles — Perkins, Yale ; 
Fox, Harvard, second; Van Buren, 
Yale, third. Time, 16 s. 

440 Yards Dash — Burke, B. U.; 
Garvin, Yale, second ; Hoffman, U. of 
P., third. Time, 502 s. 

One Mile Run — Orion, U. of P.; 
Aeagan, Princeton, second; Grant, 
Harvard, third. Time, 4 m. 25 s. 

One Mile Walk — Fetterman, U. of 
P.; Phillips, Harvard, second ; Zel- 
lar, Cornell, third. Time, 6 m. 554 s. 

Half Mile Run— Hollister, Har- 
vard ; Lane, U. of P., second ; Grant, 
U. of P., third. Time, 1 m. 58? s. 

220 Yards Hurdles — Perkins, Yale; 
Morse, Harvard, second ; Bastian, U. 
of P., third. Time, 254 s. 

220 Yards Dash —Colfelt, Prince- 
ton; Wefers, Georgetown, second ; 
Tewksbury, U. of P., third. Time, 
228 s. 

Putting the Shot — Garrett, Prince- 
ton, 41 ft. 103 in.; Sheldon, Yale, 
second, 41 ft. 6% in.; McCracken, 
U. of P., third, 40 ft. 84 in. 

Running Broad Jump — Reming- 
ton, U. of P., 22 ft. 48 in. ; Garrett, 
Princeton, second, 21 ft. 84 in. ; Clark, 
Harvard, third, 21 ft. 7% in. 

Throwing the Hammer— Wood- 
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ruff, U. of P., 136 ft. 3 in.; Me- 
Cracken, U. of P., second, 133 ft. 3 
in.; Chadwick, Yale, third, 129 ft. 
6 in. 

Running High Jump. — Winsor, U. 
of P., 6 ft. 3 in.; Carroll, Baxter, 
Merwin, and Morse tie at 6 feet. 

Pole Vault — Johnson, Yale, 11 ft. 
38 in.; Hoyt, Harvard, second, 11 
ft. 14 in. ; Hurlburt, Wesleyan ; Ty- 
ler, Princeton ; and Clapp, Yale, tie 
for third place at 10 ft. 9 in. 

F. H. Bigelow, ’98, has been elected 
captain for next year. 


Plans for Solvier’s Field. 


At the end of the College year the 
Athletic Committee gave out the fol- 
lowing : — 

Soldier’s Field came into the pos- 
session of the University in June, 
1890, as a gift from Major Henry Lee 
Higginson, of the Class of ’55. It 
came at an especially opportune time, 
as the athletic accommodations of the 
University on Holmes and Jarvis 
Fields had been growing inadequate 
for some years past, and there was, 
moreover, no room for further expan- 
sion in their neighborhood. Its loca- 
tion was also peculiarly satisfactory, 
on account of its adjacency to the 
Longfellow estate, of nearly eighty 
acres, which had been left to the 
University some time before, but had 
not been utilized, on account of the 
expense necessary to put it into con- 
dition. The Soldier’s Field gift, be- 
ing on higher ground, could be used 
at once, and at the same time opened 
up a prospect of eventual usefulness 
for the Longfellow estate. 

Major Higginson’s gift consisted of 
about twenty acres of land, all on a 
higher level than the neighboring 
marsh land. It was given to the Uni- 
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versity with the hope expressed that it 
might be used for the present for ath- 
letic purposes, but without any reser- 
vation whatsoever, except it should be 
called Soldier’s Field, in memory of 
Major Higginson’s comrades in the 
late war. 

On June 10, 1890, Major Higginson 
formally presented Soldier’s Field to 
the University at a meeting held in 
Sever 11 and attended almost entirely 
by students. Major Higginson’s let- 
ter, in which he stated the purpose of 
his gift, was read by President Eliot, 
and the donor himself was then intro- 
duced. Then followed the memorable 
and impressive address which has 
since become so widely known, in 
memory of his comrades who had 
died in the war and in whose honor the 
field was named. These men, whose 
names are now inscribed on the Sol- 
dier’s Field monument, were: James 
Savage, Jr. ’54, Charles Russell 
Lowell, 54, Edward Bailey Dalton, 
55, Stephen George Perkins, 56, 
James Jackson Lowell, 58, Robert 
Gould Shaw, ’60. 

The gift was accepted, and steps at 
once taken to raise money to put the 
field into condition for use. Plans were 
made looking eventually to the com- 
plete removal of all athletics to the 
field, and to a complete unity in their 
arrangement. Football, baseball, and 
track athletics were to be given com- 
plete accommodations ; athletic build- 
ings and a boat-house to be erected ; 
the place to be beautified, and the ap- 
proach to it from the Square to be 
made attractive by arrangements with 
the Park Commission. 

Many of these plans could, however, 
only be realized in the course of years, 
and actual progress was rather slow. 
In the following autumn a gang of 
fifty men were set to work on grading 


and filling in, and considerable pro- 
gress was made. Similar work was 
continued spasmodically for the next 
year or two, until in the fall of 1892 
it was possible for the field to be 
used at times for football practice. 
In the next two years work on the 
football field and the locker building 
was pushed rapidly, so that in the fall 
of 1893 the field was used for secret 
practice, and by the fall of 94 the 
field and building had reached prac- 
tically their present condition. The 
only practical advances that have been 
made since that time have been in the 
matter of seats and appointments for 
the football field, and in the grading of 
adjacent land for the use of the Class 
teams. 

The question of the healthfulness of 
Soldier’s Field for training purposes, 
which has caused considerable recent 
discussion, had of course by no means 
been neglected by the Corporation 
when the original plans were made. 
At their request, a thorough inves- 
tigation of the question was made 
by the State Board of Health, which 
resulted ina statement that the Sol- 
dier’s Field District compared favor- 
ably with any in the Charles River 
Valley, and had on the whole a better 
health record than the vicinity of 
Holmes Field. 

As rumors of unhealthfulness had 
again arisen, a further investigation 
was made this spring by the State 
and City Boards of Health. The 
favorable result of this has been 
stated in the Crimson, and, coming as 
it does from the most expert authori- 
ties, it cannot be disputed. It is es- 
pecially gratifying at this time, since 
it enables the Athletic Committee to 
proceed with confidence in fitting out 
the field for the accommodation of the 
baseball and track athletic interests. 
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When the field was first put into 
condition for athletics, a number of 
cross trenches were dug, thirty-five 
feet apart, connecting with a large, 
central drain leading to the river. At 
the mouth of the main drain a valve 
was placed to keep out the tide. On 
examination it has been found that 
these drains serve their purpose well 
in some parts of the field and poorly 
in others. This is due to the fact 
that the soil of a portion of the field, 
particularly in the middle of the old 
gridiron, is largely clay and mud, 
through which the water does not 
drain easily. 

As shown by the plan, the diamond 
and gridiron will be on the southwest- 
ern side of the field. If possible, 
both will be on the same axis, point- 
ing northwest, with an outlook di- 
rectly across the marsh, which, after 
the park improvements are made, will 
be a very pleasant one. The gridiron, 
and all that part of the field within 
the running track, will be prepared 
for use by first stripping off the sur- 
face to a depth of about one foot and 
then grading. The dirt removed in 
grading will be thrown over the dike 
in the extreme western corner of the 
field to obtain room for an extension 
of the track. After leveling and re- 
moving ali dirt from the drain 
trenches, the whole will be filled to 
an average depth of six inches with 
clean gravel, and the surface loam 
will then be replaced, covering the 
gravel with a layer of some ten 
inches. The gridiron will be sodded 
some time in August, and will prob- 
ably be quite ready for use in October. 
The diamond will be located on the 
southern corner of the field, where 
the soil is well drained and the sur- 
face nearly level, so that very little 
work will be required to get ready for 





baseball. The exact direction in which 
the diamond will face is undecided, as 
it is important to keep the sun as far 
as possible from being in the catcher’s 
eyes. 

For the running track it is proposed 
to have a foundation of eighteen 
inches of heavy stone. Over this a 
layer of finer crushed stone will be 
placed, and the whole will receive the 
usual cinder covering. The practice 
fields will be rolled and graded some- 
what, but not much work will be done 
until the necessity for it appears, 
since the only really damp portion of 
the field is, as we have seen, that area 
near the middle portion of the old 
gridiron, which was usually too slip- 
pery for satisfactory work. The whole 
field will ultimately be surrounded 
with trees, and when the boulevard is 
constructed will become very attrac- 
tive. 

As to the buildings to be erected, it 
is in the first place necessary to im- 
prove the present locker building, and 
to build a cage for the use of the nine. 
It is hoped that enough money can be 
raised for a baseball pavilion to be 
placed behind the backstop, and also 
for small locker houses beneath the 
seats of the football field for the 
greater convenience of the players. 
The steel seats now on Holmes Field 
will be moved over during the sum- 
mer to form the side seats for both 
fields, and money must be raised to 
build new steel ones to replace the 
old wooden seats now on the south- 
west side of the field. The site for 
the new boat-house has not yet been 
determined. It is thought that if it 
were placed next the bridge the crews 
would be considerably inconvenienced 
in launching their shells when the tide 
was running out, and would always 
have to start off upstream. It is the 
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general opinion that it should not be 
built on piles, and should contain an 
attractive room where meetings could 
be held and trophies kept; that it 
should, in short, be a rowing centre in 
every way. The boat-house will, of 
course, contain a tank. 

The estimated cost of the boat- 
honse is $25,000, and this sum a com- 
mittee of the members of the New 
York Harvard Club are endeavoring 
to raise. It is hoped that the Boston 
graduates will contribute an equal 
amount toward the field improve- 
ments. Some $12,000 of the neces- 
sary $25,000 has already been raised 
toward the boat-house without any 
general appeal. 

At a meeting of Boston graduates 
held ten days ago at the University 
Club, the following committe of five 
were appointed to take immediate 
steps toward raising the $25,000 still 
necessary for field improvements, the 
total cost of which is estimated at 
$47,000, about $22,000 being already 
available for use: Prof. Alexander 
Agassiz, 55, A. P. Gardner, ’88, Prof. 
Hollis, C. F. Adams, 3d, ’88, S. D. 
Warren, ’75. A large item will be 
the cost of the new steel seats, and it 
has been suggested that the classes as 
units contribute these by sections, each 
section to be designated by the num- 
ber of the Class which gave it. The 
total cost of replacing all the old 
wooden seats by steel ones is esti- 
mated at $22,000, each section cost- 
ing $500. The idea is to make an 
appeal to the classes having dinners 
the night before Commencement Day. 
As there are some fifteen of these 
each year, the whole amount could be 
raised by this method in three years, 
and the “Class” sections would be 
rallying points for graduates at all the 
big games. 


With regard to the present plans of 
the Park Commission, little has as yet 
been accomplished. Near Boylston 
Street improvements have been made, 
and also opposite Longfellow Park. A 
speedway, for which there has been 
some demand, will probably run from 
the corner of Market Street, just this 
side of the abattoir, across the marshes 
to the northwest corner of Soldier’s 
Field. As this would be a mile drive 
over level marshes, with no cross 
roads, it would make an excellent 
speedway. The legislature has just 
appropriated a sum of money for the 
general uses of the Park Commission, 
and some of it will probably be used 
for the construction of such a road. 
Considerable draining and grading 
would be involved in the work, and 
for several weeks nothing definite in 
regard to it will be decided. 

Though these plans, therefore, are 
not yet wholly completed, there is no 
doubt that in the course of two or 
three years this part of the Charles 
valley will be so far improved by the 
laying out of roads, and by other 
work of the Park Commission, that 
Soldier’s Field will become a most 
attractive base for the athletic inter- 
ests of the University. 


I2otes. 
The Weld Boat Club has taken a 


sudden leap into prominence during the 
present season. The president of the 
club, Mr. Youngman, with the hearty 
codperation of Captain Goodrich, ar- 
ranged for a race between four Weld 
Class crews to be held on the same 
day as the regular Class race. An 
account of this race was given in the 
last issue of the Magazine. From 
these four crews two eights were 
chosen to row in the Metropolitan 
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regatta, June 17th. A feature of the 
training which was done by Donovan 
and Youngman was frequent races 
between these two crews, and men 
were transferred from one boat to the 
other according to the showing that 
they made in the races. Two races 
were also rowed with the B. A. A. 
Senior eight. In the first, the B. A. A. 
won by two lengths, and the Inter- 
mediate crew defeated the Juniors by 
a length and a half. In the second, 
the Intermediates beat the B. A. A. by 
two lengths and a half in 8 m. 4s. 

In the Metropolitan regatta both 
Weld crews won the events in which 
they entered. The Juniors defeated 
the Lynn and Columbia rowing clubs 
in8m. 7s. As no other Intermedi- 
ate crew entered, the Weld Interme- 
diate was compelled to row in the 
Senior race with the B. A. A. and the 
Millstreams as its opponents. After 
a hard-fought race the Weld crossed 
the line a length and a half ahead of 
the Millstreams, and four lengths 
ahead of the B. A. A. Time, 7 m. 
514 s. 

The make-up of the crews fol- 
lows : — 


JUNIORS. 
Age. Weight. Height. 

Stroke, Harding ........ 18 158 5 ft. 84 

7. Dinsmore......... 21 180 6 ft. 2 

a. re 20 156 6 ft. 3 

5. Huntington....... 20 163 6 ft. 

4. Davis (captain) ... 18 160 6 ft. 

3. Bigelow .......... 20 160 6 ft.1 

2. Stoddard ......... 19 168 6 ft. 1 
Bow, Robinson ......... 21 155 5 ft. 9 
GK, SPIED csawsessan we 115 

INTERMEDIATES. 
Age. Weight. Height. 

Stroke, Dobyns ......... 24 140 ~—s«B ft. 84 

96) BN sess cseciees 20 152-5 ft. 114 

BERD wewe cn anen xe 20 156 —s GG ft. 

5. Coleman (captain) 19 178 = ft. 11 

S, MAOREOUs oss 05 csc0 20 159 = ft. 9 

Serer 18 169 5 ft. 84 

2. Bancroft.......... 18 166 6 ft. 2 
Bow, Pieroe ....0.20000. 19 163 6 ft. 
Cox., Ortom ......00.000 120 
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The Weld also won the Junior four- 
oared race. The crew was composed 
of MorrilJ, stroke ; Hodges, 3; Han- 
nen, 2 ; and Burnham, bow. B. Blaikie 
won both the novice and intermediate 
single scull races. Thus the Weld 
brought its season to a close by win- 
ning five out of the seven events in 
the regatta. The eight that won the 
Senior race rowed in the National 
regatta, August 13th, at Philadelphia. 

The scrub baseball series aroused 
unusual interest in the game through- 
out the University this spring. The 
interest was greatly increased by the 
fact that Mr. Joseph Leiter, ’91, has 
given cups to be competed for annu- 
ally in the series. The Leiter cups 
were won this year by the No Names. 
The following is a statement of the 
final standing of the four best teams 
at the close of the series : — 


Won Lost. 
No Names........+...+ 5 0 
Warmesre ....cccccccccss & 2 
Lady Fingers .......... 3 2 
Pash Balls ......ccscces 2 1 


The Lady Fingers and Push Balls 
were unable to finish the series on 
time, so they are tied for third place. 
The make-up of the No Names was as 
follows: W. B. Buck, 2 G., c.; J. S. 
Galbraith, 99, p.; A. Sledd, 2 G., 
1b.; H.P. Robinson, Sp.,2b.; F. D. 
Robinson, 99, 3 b.; J. Nowell, ’99, 
s.s.; G. E. Barrell, 1 Dn., 1. f.; F. 
T. Bement, 1 G., c. f.; R. H. Mor- 
rison, 99, r. f. 

The Harvard Cricket Team won 
the championship cup. This is the 
second time that Harvard has won the 
cup since the founding of the Inter- 
collegiate Cricket Association. The 
make-up of the team is as follows : R. 
H. Carleton, A. Drinkwater, D. H. 
Adams, H. C. Perkins, W. W. Com- 
fort, R. Haughton, J. H. Seattergood, 
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W. E. Webster, T. M. Hastings, E. 
Du Pont, H. G. Gray. 

The cricket bat presented by the 
Intercollegiate Cricket Association, for 
the highest batting average in the 
championship games between Pennsyl- 
vania, Haverford, and Harvard has 
been won this year by J. H. Scatter- 
good, 97, with the batting average of 
60. The bat awarded for the best 
bowling average was won by W. N. 
Morice, ’99, U. of P., with the average 
of 5.5. 

Holcombe Ward, 1900, won the 
State tennis championship by defeat- 
ing Leo Ware, ’99, three sets out of 
four, 6-3, 6-2, 46, 8-6. As G. L. 
Wrenn, who won the State champion- 
ship from Hovey last year, will not de- 
fend the cup, Ward is champion by 
default. 


The Harvard and Yale golf teams 
met. May 14 in the final contest for 
the intercollegiate golf championship 
of the United States. Yale won by a 
score of 24 to Harvard’s 4. 

The Harvard Yacht Club challenged 
the Yale Yacht Club to a race to be 
held at Newport. Yale accepted the 
challenge on condition that the race be 
held at New London. As Harvard 
could not accept this condition, no 
race was held. 

Ellery H. Clark, L. S., won the 
all-round athletic championship of 
New England at the Irvington Oval. 
The score made by Clark of 6,3954 
points beats the best previous Amer- 
ican record, which was 6,189 points. 
W. D. Hennen, ’98, was fourth, with a 
total of 2,581. 





THE GRADUATES. 


MEETINGS. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 

The Association was called to order 
by Vice-president H. S. Huidekoper, 
62, at 1 p. M., in Harvard Hall, on 
Commencement. The Secretary, J. 
B. Warner, ’69, read the minutes of 
last year’s meeting. A resolution, 
offered by Dr. J. R. Chadwick, ’65, 
to the effect that the Alumni Associa- 
tion petition the Governing Boards to 
take steps to extend the franchise to 
graduates of the Professional Schools 
of five years’ standing, caused a lively 
discussion. It was finally amended 
and passed to the effect that the Secre- 
tary of the Association should take a 
postal card vote of the question among 
the Alumni and publish the result in 
the Graduates’ Magazine. J. H. Storer, 
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’82, and A. M. Howe, ’69, urged that 
provision should be made for the com- 
fort of the older Alumni who attend 
Commencement. A committee on 
nominations reported a list of officers 
for the ensuing year, the only change 
being in the president, R. T. Lincoln, 
64. 


DENTAL ALUMNI. 


The Association observed Monday, 
June 28, 1897, as “ Alumni Day.” 

Clinics and demonstrations were 
given and the work of the Freshman, 
Junior, and Senior students of the 
School for the year shown during the 
morning, at the School building on 
North Grove St., Boston. Besides 
patients, one hundred and fifty-two 
visitors registered during the morning, 
among them being a goodly number 
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of ladies. Visitors were met at the 
entrance by members of the Reception 
Committee, and shown the building. 
On the second floor Drs. Upham and 
Taylor exhibited charts and speci- 
mens showing the year’s work cov- 
ered by the Freshman Class, and 
explained the methods of teaching, 
etc. On this floor were also shown 
practical bridge and crown specimens 
made during the year, patients being 
present who had received treatment 
therein. Under Orthodontia were 
shown patients with appliances in situ, 
and plaster casts showing the vari- 
ous stages of work. Clinics were 
given by — 

Thomas Fillebrown, M. D., D.M. 
D., Boston, Surgical Clinic, “ Staphy- 
loraphy.” 

G. F. Grant, D. M. D., Boston, 
“ Porcelain Tip.” 

F. G. Eddy, D. M. D., Providence, 
R. L., “ Root Canal Filling.” 

J. G. W. Werner, D. M. D., Boston, 
“ Contour Filling.” 

D. M. Clapp, D. M. D., Boston, 
“The Practical Uses of the X-Ray in 
Dentistry.” 

J. E. Waitt, D. M. D., Boston, 
“ Method of Gold Filling,” also “ Mak- 
ing Dies and Swaging Plates, whole or 
partial, in a few minutes.” 

William H. Potter, A. B., D. M. D., 
Boston, “ Method of Sterilizing In- 
struments.’’ 

The surgical clinic was performed 
on the third floor, in the surgical ward, 
by Professor Fillebrown, upon a girl 
about six years of age, and very success- 
fully concluded. On the first floor 
Dr. Dwight M. Clapp gave a practical 
exhibition of the X-Ray in dentistry, 
demonstrating by means of a patient 
in the chair the modus operandi, and 
the value of the ‘“Shadowgraph” 
after its development. Dr. Moriarty 
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showed, by means of patients under 
treatment, surgical operations on frac- 
tures of the jaw, and exhibited plaster 
casts showing the condition of the 
fracture before, during, and after the 
operation. 

The afternoon was devoted to a 
barge ride by twenty members through 
Cambridge, visiting all the historical 
points, including the College build- 
ings. Nine members joined in a bi- 
eycle run through the Park system, 
while thirteen were entertained at the 
theatre. 

At 5 p. M. eighty-eight members 
and guests sat down to the 26th an- 
nual banquet at Young’s Hotel. 

Reports of officers were submitted, 
showing the rapid growth and im- 
provement of the Association. 

The election of officers of the Asso- 
ciation resulted as follows : — 

President, J.T. Paul, d ’91, Boston. 

Vice-President, Frederick Bradley, 
d ’86, Newport, R. I. 

Secretary, Waldo E. Boardman, 
d ’86, Boston. 

Treasurer, H. S. Parsons, d 792, 
Boston. 

Executive Committee, W. E. Board- 
man, d ’86, Boston; W. P. Cooke, d’81, 
Boston; F. T. Taylor, d’90, Boston. 

The Council is composed of the 
officers of the Association. 

The postprandial exercises were 
opened by President Frank Perrin, 
d 77, who greeted the alumni in well- 
chosen words, welcoming the Gradu- 
ating Class upon the successful com- 
pletion of their three years’ course in 
the School, and then introduced the 
guest and orator of the evening, the 
Rev. Dr. George Hodges, Dean of the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, who chose as his topic “ Since 
the First of January,” and reviewed 
the events of the past six months. 
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He admonished every man to keep in 
touch with the history of his own time, 
or he becomes stagnant ; that there 
was much which might be said against 
the newspapers, for some of the mat- 
ter contained in them was not of an 
elevating nature: still every one should 
read the newspapers to gain informa- 
tion as to how the world is going on 
in its course. 

He contended that it was difficult 
to estimate contemporaneous history 
aright, for one is perplexed by the in- 
tricate number of facts. He thought 
the most important thing in the past 
six months is the published record of 
the successful experiments of Pro- 
fessor Langley with flying-machines. 

The use of the third rail in locomo- 
tion, he thought, would be looked back 
to by the men of the future as the 
beginning of an important movement. 
It is the small things which sometimes 
work out to be very large. 

It is impossible to understand the 
present without a knowledge of the 
past. 

The speaker referred to the anni- 
versary celebrations of Queen Victoria, 
St. Augustine, the anniversary of the 
consecration of the first Episcopal 
Bishop of Massachusetts, and other 
events which have taken place within 
the past six months. 

He said that, looking back over the 
years, one is convinced that the world 
is a much more comfortable place to 
live in now than when Victoria as- 
cended the throne. He referred to the 
two most important features of Vic- 
toria’s reign, — viz., the introduction 
into daily use of steam and electricity, 
for these powers have brought the 
whole world into one parish, and made 
each nation of the globe dependent on 
the others. It should also be remem- 
bered that civilization and Christianity 


were introduced into England by a 
woman, and that women will take a 
position, socially and politically, in life 
as can scarcely be imagined, but what 
they will do with their power no one 
can tell. 

After reviewing the dedication of 
the Grant and Shaw monuments, and 
all who sacrificed their lives. for their 
country, he said that the country needs 
men who will sacrifice themselves for 
it. America is troubled with an over- 
confident optimism. It is believed 
that everything will go all right, but 
things will not go right unless there 
are determined men to make them 
goso. America needs men with ideal- 
istic tendencies in every walk of life, 
men whose minds are broadened be- 
yond the mere technique of their busi- 
ness or profession. 

The next speaker, Prof. E. H. Smith, 
Dean of the School, described the 
growth and success of the institution, 
and said that in eight years it had 
secured a fund of $48,000, and that 
the School was indebted to the Alumni 
for this fund. The number of stu- 
dents during the past year was 132 ; 
the incoming Freshman Class pro- 
mises to number at least thirty, being 
eight more than appeared in June, 
1896, last year, and that in spite of 
the fact that our requirements for en- 
trance are more severe and the tuition- 
fees increased. The graduating class 
this year numbers thirty-two, ten more 
than the last, which then was the lar- 
gest ever graduated. He further 
stated that there were in the School 
for the year two post graduates com- 
ing from other schools to ours for in- 
struction, being the first within the 
history of the School, and that they 
receive no marks nor certificates. 

C. W. Berry, d ’97, responded in a 
happy vein for the graduating class. 
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Messages were read from C. H. Ab- 
bot, d °85, and E. D. Barrows, d ’95, 
both of Berlin, Germany ; also from 
George Cunningham, d ’76, of Cam- 
bridge, England, who are correspond- 
ing secretaries; also, from a life 
member, Prof. C. A. Brackett, d ’73, 
of Newport, R. I. 

The treasurer’s account showed a 
balance on hand of $149.55 besides 
the life membership fund of $250, 
making a total of $399.55. 

Prof. E. C. Briggs, d ’78, was, as 
usual, bright and witty in the few 
remarks which he was called upon to 
make. 

Dr. C. H. Taft, d ’86, for the Com- 
mittee on Necrology, reported as 
follows : — 

William Henry Thornton, Class of 
1870. Born April 24, 1844, in Provi- 
dence, R. I., died in Providence, April 
28, 1897, of heart failure. Veteran of 
late war, and colonel of R. I. Militia ; 
served through all the important of- 


fices. Leaves a widow, and a daugh- 
ter. Not a member of the Associa- 
tion. 


William Leopold Olander, Class of 
1886. Born Nov. 15, 1851, in Fin- 
land. Died in Helsingfors, Finland, 
Oct. 18, 1896, of apoplexy. Leaves a 
widow and two small children. Was 
a corresponding secretary in the 
Association. 

Francis Wheeler Rice, Class of 1895. 
Born Nov. 21, 1871, in Bridgewater, 
Me. Died by drowning, June 13, 
1897, at Brunswick, Me., through cap- 
sizing of a canoe in which he and a 
friend, a Bowdoin College student, 
were sailing. Dr. R. was a fine swim- 
mer, but was seized with cramps when 
near shore, and suddenly sank. Not 
a member of the Association. 

Twenty-four new members joined 
the Association, — twenty-two of the 
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Class of 1897, and two of the Class of 
1892. 

The names and addresses of the 
1897 graduates are appended : Fred- 
erick Wild Allen, Nonatiquot Ave., 
Braintree ; Frank Pliny Barnard, Ox- 
ford; Roy Keney Belden, cor. Oak 
and Lake Sts., Oakland, Cal. ; Harry 
Ernest Belyea, 1A Harvard St., Brook- 
line ; Charles William Berry, B. S., 
Davis Sq., West Somerville ; Ralph 
Vincent Blake, Ph. G., 360 Boylston 
St., Boston ; Herbert Edgeworth Da- 
vis, 131 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. ; 
Robert Irving Davis, Broadway and 
Third St., Chelsea; Walter Sheldon 
Davis, Worcester ; John Dana Dickin- 
son, 164 Newbury St., Boston ; Har- 
old Watson Estey, 159 Newbury St., 
Boston ; Walter Joseph Faunce, 1400 
Columbus Ave., Roxbury; George Lin- 
coln Forrest, Holbrook ; Leo Green, 
A. B., 825 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; George True Greenwood, Fitch- 
burg; Francis Herbert Harding, 32 
Rogers Ave., Somerville Highlands ; 
Edward Everett Henry, Wellesley 
Hills; Arland Martin Kenney, 161 
Glenway St., Dorchester; Charles 
Ansel Lakin, 52 Florence St., Worces- 
ter; William Lunan, Jr., Andover; 
Raimond Edgar MeDonnough, 998 
Washington St., Bath, Me. ; Thomas 
Richard McMahon, 202 Main St., 
Charlestown ; Joseph Thomas Mooney, 
360 Boylston St., Boston; Charles 
Erwin Parkhurst, A. B., 79 Walnut 
St., Somerville ; Harry Carlton Spen- 
cer, 392 Broadway, Chelsea ; Joseph 
Herman Stromier, D. D. S., L. D.S., 
20 Regent Park Sq., Strathbungs, 
Glasgow, Scotland; David Pickard 
Thomas, 21 Chestnut St., Boston ; 
Clarence Bartlett Vaughan, “The Ilk- 
ley,” Huntington Ave., Boston ; Frank 
Hosea Veo, 74 Boylston St., Boston ; 
George Alfred Warren, Newton High- 
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lands ; Walter Harris White, 11 Per- 
kins St., Malden; Herbert Clarence 
Woodman, 128 Charles St., Boston. 

At a meeting of the Council held 
Monday, July 19, 1897, the following 
business was transacted, viz.: Com- 
mittee on Harvard Dental School, 
Dr. D. M. Clapp, d ’82, Boston, Wil- 
liam H. Potter, d ’85, Boston, and 
Frederick Bradley, d ’86, Newport, R. 
I. ; Committee of One on Necrology, 
Dr. C. H. Taft, d ’86, Boston ; Com- 
mittee on Board of Registration in 
Dentistry, Drs. W. L. Upham, d 86, 
Boston, E. H. Smith, d ’74, Boston, 
and J. E. Stanton, d ’84, Boston. 

The “ Alumni Day” this year being 
so successful, it was voted to hold 
« Alumni Day” on June 27, 1898. 

In the Dental School the following 
changes have been made: Waldo E. 
Boardman, D. M. D., ’86, Boston, 
whose title was “Curator of the 
Dental Museum,” was on March 29, 
1897, changed to “Curator of the 
Dental Museum, and Librarian.” s 

Thomas Fillebrown, D. M. D., 69, 
Boston, whose title was “ Professor of 
Operative Dentistry,” was in June 
changed to “Professor of Operative 
Dentistry and Oral Surgery.” 

Harold De W. Cross, D. M. D., ’96, 
Nashua, N. H., in June was appointed 
instructor in Mechanical Dentistry, 
vice Arthur J. Oldham, D.M. D., ’90, 
Boston, who had held the position 
several years and could not give fur- 
ther time to the same. 

W. E. Boardman, d ’86, Sec. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL ALUMNI. 

The Association met at the chapel 
of Divinity Hall in Cambridge on 
June 29, at 9.30 a. mM. The Rev. 
W. O. White, °40, of Brookline, 
called the meeting to order, and 
prayer was offered by the Rev. J. L. 


Seward, ’68, of Allston. The records 
of the annual meeting for 1896 were 
then read and approved. Dean Ev- 
erett, having been asked to make a 
report upon the present condition of 
the School, spoke of the continued 
prosperity in all departments of the 
work. Messrs. Edward Hale, Platner, 
and Ropes have been added to the 
regular teaching force, Mr. Hale 
having already assisted for several 
years in the instruction. There were 
38 students in the School during the 
past year, about 13 being Unitarians. 

The Rev. R. S. Morison, 69, Libra- 
rian of the School, reported that he was 
making progress in the preparation of 
a general catalogue of the institution. 
He has examined many periodicals 
and books, and written many hundred 
letters, in the prosecution of this labo- 
rious but most useful enterprise. The 
Rev. H. F. Jenks, 63, of Canton, re- 
ported that the committee to secure 
funds for the purchase of the Merrill 
collection for the Semitic Museum 
had not met with the encouragement 
which could be desired; but it is still 
hoped that this valuable collection will 
be secured. A committee to solicit 
the requisite funds was appointed, 
consisting of the Revs. H. F. Jenks, of 
Canton, James De Normandie, of Rox- 
bury, H. F. Bond, of Newton, D. G. 
Lyon, of Cambridge, A. M. Lord, of 
Providence, J. C. Perkins, of Port- 
land, E. E. Hale, of Boston, S. A. Eliot, 
of Brooklyn, and B. A. Jenkins, of 
Indianapolis. 

Dr. C. C. Everett, for the committee 
appointed in 1896 to see about making 
arrangements for the future conduct 
of the annual meetings of this Associ- 
ation, then made a report, of which 
the substance was as follows: That 
the committee previously known as 
the Business Committee be done away, 
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and that there be annually a Com- 
mittee of Arrangements of five, of 
which the President of the Association 
and the Dean shall be members ex 
officio ; that the future meetings be 
held in the morning ; that the necro- 
logy be presented by one person ap- 
pointed by the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, who shall give some account 
of each of the deceased brethren, to 
be followed by such remarks as others 
may wish to make; that the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements have discre- 
tionary power to present certain mem- 
bers of the graduating class of the 
School, if they deem it best, who shall 
read papers at the meeting; that these 
exercises be followed by the address 
of the person selected especially to 
address the Association; that in fu- 
ture this annual speaker be chosen by 
the Committee of Arrangements; that 
these exercises be followed by a 
luncheon or dinner, at which the 
members shall sit at the table, and, 
after the meal has been served, ad- 
dresses be given by gentlemen espe- 
cially invited by the Committee of 
Arrangements to do so. 

The following officers were then 
elected for the year 1897-98: Pres., 
Francis Tiffany, of Cambridge; vice- 
pres., S. B. Stewart, of Lynn; sec., J. 
L. Seward, of Allston; committee of 
arrangements, J. H. Allen, of Cam- 
bridge, James De Normandie, of Rox- 
bury, Alfred Manchester, of Salem. 

The necrology for the year 1896-97 
was then presented by the Rev. J. H. 
Allen, of Cambridge, who delivered 
appropriate eulogies upon each of the 
deceased members. The list is as 
follows: Abiel Abbot, Class of 1837, 
died Aug. 23, 1896; John A. Bucking- 
ham, Class of 1839, died May 7, 1897; 
Minot G. Gage, Class of 1865, died 
Feb. 27, 1897; John Tunis, Class of 


1882, died Aug. 18, 1896; Caleb Davis 
Bradlee, D. D., honorary member, died 
May 1, 1897. 

Papers were then read by two 
members of the present graduating 
class, — one by Mr. John Wesley Rice, 
of Rockland, whose subject was, “ The 
Bible and the University;” the other 
by Mr. Arthur Herbert Coar, of Cam- 
bridge, whose subject was, “The Im- 
agination as a Factor in the Explana- 
tion of the World.” Both papers 
were able productions, and much en- 
joyed by the alumni. 

The more formal address of the 
occasion was then delivered by the 
Rev. S. C. Beane, D. D., of Newbury- 
port, whose subject was, “The New 
Symbolism of Religion in America.” 
No brief report would do justice to a 
paper of such merit, which will un- 
doubtedly be fully published in some 
periodical. There were 92 persons in 
attendance, — an increase of over 30 
upon the attendance of the previous 
year. A dinner followed these exer- 
cises at the building of the Colonial 
Club, on Quincey Street. The tables 
were well filled. Dean Everett pre- 
sided; and after-dinner addresses were 
heard from the retiring President of 
the Association, the Rev. W. O. White, 
of Brookline, Mr. A. T. Lyman, of 
Boston, the Rev. Robert MacDonald, 
of the Warren Avenue Baptist Church 
of Boston, the Rev. E. H. Hall, of 
Brookline, the Rev. J. W. Day, of 
Hingham, the Rev. P. R. Frothing- 
ham, of New Bedford, President Eliot 
of the University, and the Rev. Francis 
Tiffany, of Cambridge. It was de- 
clared by all that this 60th meeting of 
the alumni was one of the most enjoy- 
able and profitable of any in the series; 
and only words of commendation were 
heard for the new features introduced. 

J. L. Seward, ’68, Sec. 
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HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE 
ASSOCIATION. 

At the annual meeting at 6 Beacon 
St., Boston, on July 29, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, 
Henry Lee, 36; vice-pres., C. F. 
Adams, ’56, J. R. Chadwick, ’65, C.J. 
Bonaparte, ’°71, F. C. Lowell, ’76; 
secretary, J. A. Noyes, ’83; trea- 
surer, W. H. Wade, ’81 ; members of 
council for term ending in 1898, J. B. 
Ames, 68, Wm. Lawrence, ’71, H. W. 
Cunningham, ’82 ; for term ending in 
1899, J. B. Warner, 69, Roger Wol- 
cott, ’70, H. S. Van Duzer, ’75; for 
term ending in 1900, R. T. Lincoln, 
64, H. S. Nash, ’78, J. J. Storrow, ’85. 


LAW SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Law School Association was held at 
the rooms of the Bar Association of 
the City of Boston on Tuesday, June 
29, 1897, at 3.30 p.m. The meeting 
was called to order by the Secretary, 
Mr. Brandeis. The President and all 
the Vice-Presidents being absent, Mr. 
H. W. Putnam was duly elected chair- 
man of the meeting. The records of 
the last meeting were read and ap- 
proved. The Acting Treasurer sub- 
mitted a short report of the financial 
condition of the Association, and ex- 
plained the same somewhat, in answer 
to inquiries. His report was accepted. 
The Secretary reported that there is 
nothing of marked interest in the way 
of news about the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation. He announced his desire to 
retire from office. Upon motion of 
Mr. Rackemann it was 

Voted, That a committee of two 
persons be appointed by the Chairman 
to nominate a list of officers for the 
ensuing year. 

The Chairman thereupon appointed 


Messrs. Barnes and Brandeis such 
committee. 

That committee reported as fol- 
lows : — 

For President: J. H. Choate, LL. B. 
54, New York. 

For Vice-Presidents: John Andrews 
Peters, LL. B. ’44, Maine ; George 
Hoadly, 45, New York; Charles 
Wesley Weldon, 49, New Bruns- 
wick ; Alfred Russell, LL. B. °52, 
Michigan ; Melville Weston Fuller, 
55, District of Columbia; Richard 
Olney, LL. B. ’58, Massachusetts; 
Henry Billings Brown, ’59, District 
of Columbia; Walbridge A. Field, 
’60, Massachusetts; Albert Stickney, 
LL. B. 62, New York; George Gray, 
63, Delaware; Charles Matteson, ’63, 
Rhode Island; Simeon Eben Baldwin, 
’63, Connecticut; George Brooks 
Young, LL. B. ’63, Minnesota; Robert 
Todd Lincoln, ’65, Illinois; Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, LL. B. ’66, Massa- 
chusetts; John Sanders Duncan, 67, 
Indiana; Samuel Fessenden, LL. B. 
"70, Connecticut; Augustus Everett 
Wilson, ’70, Kentucky; Jacob Klein, 
LL. B. ’71, Missouri; Francis Rawle, 
LL. B. ’71, Pennsylvania; Henry Clay 
Simms, ’72, West Virginia; Hugh 
McDonald Henry, LL. B. 73, Nova 
Scotia; Charles Joseph Bonaparte, 
LL. B. ’71, Maryland; Edward Oliver 
Wolcott, LL. B. ’75, Colorado; Prof. 
William Albert Keener, LL. B.’77, 
New York; Louis Dembitz Brandeis, 
LL. B. ’77, Massachusetts. 

For Secretary: Charles Sedgwick 
Rackemann, ’81, Massachusetts, 23 
Court St., Boston. 

For Treasurer: Frederic S. Good- 
win, Massachusetts, Ames Building, 
Boston. 

For Members of Council (term ex- 
pires in 1901): Winthrop Howland 
Wade, LL. B. ’84, Boston; William 
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Goodrich Thompson, LL. B. ’91, Cam- 
bridge; Lloyd McKim Garrison, ’91, 
New York city. 

For Member of Council (to fill the 
vacancy caused by election of Mr. 
Rackemann as Secretary): Louis 
Dembitz Brandeis (term expires in 
1899). 

The report of the nominating com- 
mittee was accepted, and upon motion 
it was Voted, To proceed to elect by 
ballot the officers for the ensuing year. 

A ballot was taken; all the votes 
cast were found and reported by Mr. 
Barnes to be for the candidates named 
in the report of the nominating com- 
mittee set out above, and the Chair- 
man thereupon declared the candidates 
so nominated elected to office respec- 
tively. 

The Chairman proposed and put to 
vote a motion expressing the deep and 
grateful sense of obligation to Mr. 
Brandeis which the Association feels 
for all the devoted and able attention 
and labor which he has, as Secretary, 
given to its interests ; and the regret 
of the members that he cannot longer 
serve in the same capacity. This vote 
was unanimously passed. 

The meeting was then dissolved. 

Charles S. Rackemann, ’81, Sec. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The annual meeting and banquet of 
the Lawrence Scientific School Asso- 
ciation was held June 29 at the Colo- 
nial Club, Cambridge. Including the 
members of this year’s graduating 
class, the attendance numbered about 
sixty. The president, Prof. W. M. 
Davis, presided, and, following the 
banquet, remarks were made by him, 
President Eliot, Dean N. S. Shaler, 
Prof. H. L. Warren, Prof. F. W. 
Clark, of Washington, D. C., and Mr. 


[September, 


Wardsworth, a graduate. Professor 
Clark spoke reminiscently, and re- 
ferred to the remarkably high stand- 
ing of the graduates of the School. 
He said that many students were at- 
tracted to the School through the influ- 
ence spread by the graduation of so 
many eminent men. 

The following officers were elected : 
Pres., Prof. W. M. Davis; vice- 
pres., Profs. Niles and D. A. Wells ; 
sec., L. J. Johnson; treas., R. P. Bige- 
low ; council, the above officers and 
R. T. Judson and Professor Sharples. 


MEDICAL ALUMNI. 


The 7th annual meeting of the Har- 
vard Medical Alumni Association was 
held at the Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, at noon, on June 29. The re- 
ports of the Secretary and Treasurer 
were read and accepted. They showed 
a balance in the treasury of $2,431.01, 
with a total membership of 1,314, a 
gain of 76 since the issue of the last 
catalogue in February. During that 
time 10 members have died. In March 
and April four interesting and well- 
attended lectures were given, by invi- 
tation of the Association, by Mr. Rob- 
ert De C. Ward, ’89, on “General 
Climatology and its Relations to Med- 
ical Climatology.” 

The following officers were elected: 
President, D. W. Cheever, *52, Bos- 
ton ; secretary, J. S. Stone, m 88, 
Boston ; councilors for the term end- 
ing 1901, G. B. Shattuck, ’63, Boston, 
C. F. Folsom, ’62, Boston, J. E. Gar- 
land, ’73, Gloucester. 

Dr. F. P. Kinnicutt, 68, of New 
York, was elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the Association. Dr. J. M. Da 
Costa, of Philadelphia, became an hon- 
orary member by virtue of the degree 
conferred upon him on Commencement 
Day. . 


) — 
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The following resolution was unan- 
imously and enthusiastically passed : 
“ Resolved, that the president of the 
Association be authorized in behalf of 
the Association to petition the Board 
of Overseers to further consider the 
question of extending the right of vot- 
ing for members of the Board of 
Overseers to graduates of the Medical 
School.” 

The meeting then adjourned. Mem- 
bers had the opportunity of visiting 
the laboratories and the Warren Mu- 
seum, and of witnessing the Widal test 
for typhoid, 

The dinner was served at the Ven- 
dome at one o’clock. One hundred 
and sixty-seven were present including 
thirty members of the graduating 
class, who were for the first time in- 
vited to attend. The retiring presi- 
dent, Dr. G. B. Shattuck, presided. 

The guests were: President Eliot ; 
Dr. J. M. DaCosta, Emeritus Profes- 
fessor of Practice of Medicine and 
Clinical Medicine, Jefferson Medical 
College ; Dr. F. P. Kinnicutt, Profes- 
sor of Clinical Medicine, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York ; 
Dr. J. W. Brannan, President of Har- 
vard Medical Society of New York. 

In his address at the banquet Presi- 
dent Shattuck spoke in praise of class 
reunions. He read the list of mem- 
bers who had died during the year, 
and said that seven new life-members 
had been secured since the beginning 
of May. He referred to the advisa- 
bility of a scholarship being established 
by the alumni, and to the necessity of 
increased endowments for the medical 
schools. It had become recognized, 
he explained, that the best clinical 
instruction was given in small classes. 
This meant more teachers. More and 
more, too, there was needed expensive 
laboratory work. He advised the con- 
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solidation of separate schools under 
the protection of a university, and 
called attention to the fact that medi- 
cal science was progressing so rapidly 
that the student of medicine had not 
the necessary facilities for keeping 
up with the times. It was more and 
more imperative to draw a sharper 
line between the studies which were 
essential and those which were not. 

Dr. 8. W. Driver, of Cambridge, in 
presenting the report of the committee 
on the Harvard Medical School, said 
that the committee had found nothing 
to criticise. He explained that there 
had been added elective courses in 
anatomy and surgery, and that the 
course in hygiene had been made 
obligatory. The course in surgery at 
Harvard, he said, is worthy to take a 
place with that of any other medical 
school in the world. Too high praise 
cannot be given to the instruction in 
clinical medicine, and the course in 
materia medica is all that can be de- 
sired. The School is rapidly becoming 
a university of medicine. 

Dr. DaCosta spoke on “ The Scholar 
in Medicine.” By “scholar” he 
meant one who had acquired wide 
mental attainments in directions other 
than medicine, and he cited numerous 
examples of those who had won dis- 
tinction not only as physicians, but for 
their general culture as well. In this 
list were included the names of the 
distinguished Frenchman, Rabelais, 
and Boston’s scholar and wit, the late 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. Scholar- 
ship in broad lines means learning in 
special lines, for the scholar out of 
medicine is always learned in medi- 
cine. If one has to choose between 
the scholar and the investigator, the 
latter should be chosen, but there is 
no necessity for the choice. The phy- 
sician who is a scholar is especially 
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fitted for critical judgments. He keeps 
a proper sense of proportion and of 
the fitness of things, and he reads best 
the encouraging signs of the times. 
He is able to recognize the old “isms ” 
with new faces, and his love of know- 
ledge and progress keeps him from 
being led away by every new thing. 
Scholarship in the physician counter- 
acts the worst features of specialism. 
The scholar is an agreeable companion, 
and keeps his life free from the taint 
of barrenness. He is indeed an attrac- 
tive figure, not grasping for the petty 
prizes, but inspired always by the 
noblest aims. 

President Eliot said that the com- 
bination of scholarship and medicine 
is going to persist. Two of the most 
eminent scholars in the University — 
Dr. W. G. Farlow and Dr. William 
James — laid the foundations for their 
scholarship in medicine. The value of 
early training in medicine was founded 
in the nature of things. The Presi- 
dent believed that there were about 
to be most important changes in medi- 
cal education, which would be forced 
by the rapid development of medical 
science. He indorsed Dr. Shattuck’s 
opinion that there is need of greater en- 
dowments for medical schools, but said 
that, while the annual gifts to most 
departments of the University had 
shrunk, it had not been so during the 
past year with the medical department. 
The present current of generosity is 
setting more in the direction of medi- 
cine than in any other. He added 
that the elementary school in medi- 
cine cannot rise to the best limit unless 
there is associated with it a graduate 
school of medicine, a school of long 
courses (not less than a year), and 
with more continuity than is possible 
in the elementary school. Graduate 
instruction raises all the undergradu- 
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ate instruction, and makes it more 
contemporaneous in character. 

Dr. Kinnicutt, after paying a com- 
pliment to the intellectual atmosphere 
of Massachusetts, said that the burn- 
ing question of the hour in New York 
is as to the true position of clinical 
instruction in a four-year course. He 
believed that New York had much to 
learn from Harvard on this point. 
He was of the opinion that clinical in- 
struction should not be compressed into 
the shortest possible time, but that it 
should be introduced at the earliest 
possible moment into the student’s life. 
It is the lack of extended clinical 
instruction which has handicapped 
many a man through life. It would 
be wise to do away with the amphi- 
theatre and large classes, and to bring 
each student into as close association 
as possible with the patients in the 
hospitals. This would mean throw- 
ing open the wards to a greater extent 
than is now the case, a larger number 
of instructors, and more arduous 
work on the part of the individual, 
both student and instructor. Educa- 
tion should be combined with healing 
in the hospitals. 

Dr. Brannan, in behalf of the Har- 
vard Medical Society of New York, 
said that this society was an outpost 
of the central society in Boston. It 
aimed at the cultivation of its mem- 
bers, and the keeping alive of the 
Harvard spirit. Many of its members 
hold important positions in New York, 
and are a credit to Harvard. His 
principal theme, however, was the ad- 
visability of admitting medical studies 
into the Senior year of college, and 
will be found on an earlier page of 
this Magazine. 

Dr. F. M. Spaulding made an ad- 
dress in behalf of the graduating 
class, and then Dr. Shattuck intro- 
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duced the President-elect of the Asso- 
ciation, Dr. D. W. Cheever, who 
gracefully thanked the members for 
the honor done him, and complimented 
the work which had been done by the 
retiring President in promoting the 
standing and influence of the Associa- 


tion. 
James S. Stone, Sec. 


PHI BETA KAPPA. 

The Society met July 1, 1897, in 
the west lecture room of Harvard 
Hall, and was called to order by the 
president, J. C. Carter, ’50. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, James Coo- 
lidge Carter, °50; vice-president, 
Charles Eliot Norton, °46; corre- 
sponding secretary, William Coolidge 
Lane, 81. Henry G. Denny was ap- 
pointed treasurer. The names of the 
new members from the Classes of ’97 
and ’98 were reported as follows: 
Class of 97, W. H. Osborne, A. W. 
Ryder, G. M. H. Dorr, C. K. Moore, 
W. W. Lancaster, B. Winthrop, C. E. 
Brown, D. T. Perry, E. H. Wells, H. 
M. Fiske, J. L. Fiske, B. S. Oppen- 
heimer, D. Sullivan, A. E. King, H. 
S. Marsh, J. S. Francis, J. E. Gregg, 
J. H. Shannon, S. R. Wrightington ; 
Class of 98, A. M. Carter, F. P. 
Garland, W. W. Baker, E. B. Barton, 
C. N. Jackson, H. P. Philbrick, F. S. 
Arnold, B. R. Robinson. The follow- 
ing honorary members were elected : 
William L. Wilson, LL. D. ; Captain 
Alfred T. Mahan, U. S. N., LL. D. ; 
Ripley Hitchcock, A. B. 1877; Ru- 
dolph C. Lehmann, M. A.; Irving 
Babbitt, A. M. 1893; and, of the 
Class of 1897: Robert Russell Hollis- 
ter, Henry Barrett Huntington, Rob- 
ert Logan, William Belmont Parker, 
and Francis Minot Weld, Jr., of Ja- 
maica Plain. 
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The Society adjourned at 11.20 a. m. 
and marched to Sanders Theatre. 
After prayer by the chaplain, the Rev. 
J. H. Allen, ’40, the president intro- 
duced Col. William Lamb, of Norfolk, 
Va., president of the Alpha of Vir- 
ginia. Colonel Lamb returned to the 
Alpha of Massachusetts its original 
charter, which has been missing for 
many years, and which has lately come 
into the possession of the mother so- 
ciety, the Alpha of Virginia (College 
of William and Mary). J. B. Thayer 
received the charter in the name of 
the Society with appropriate acknow- 
ledgments. The oration and the poem 
followed. The orator was the Hon. 
William L. Wilson ; the poet, Dr. E. 
W. Emerson, 66. After the exercises 
in the theatre, the Society dined, as 
usual, in Massachusetts Hall. 

G. L. Kittredge, 82. 


CINCINNATI HARVARD CLUB. 

The Harvard Club of Cincinnati 
met in the Athletic Club House at 
Chester Park on Friday evening, June 
18th. President Julius Dexter, G. R. 
Thayer, Wm. Worthington, G. S. 
Sykes, Stewart Shillito, N. Stevenson, 
Joseph Wilby, E. H. Pendleton, Jo- 
seph Rawson, Max May, Homer Mor- 
ris, Nicholas Longworth, Graham 
Hunt, W. C. Herron, John Holland, 
C. L. Harrison, J. D. Brannan, A. J. 
Freiburg, N. H. Davis, Robert Carter, 
Mr. Allison, S. L. Swarts (now of St. 
Louis, who came over to attend the 
meeting as the guest of the Club), and 
the Secretary, sat down to the dinner, 
which was served on the broad piazza. 
At the business meeting, which fol- 
lowed the dinner, the election of offi- 
cers for the ensuing year resulted in 
the election of Julius Dexter, ’60, as 
president, N. H. Davis, [’80], as trea- 
surer, C. B. Wilby, ’70, as secretary. 
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The circular which had been issued 
to a number of the Harvard Clubs of 
the Middle States and the West by a 
Committee of the Harvard Club of 
St. Louis was read by the Secretary, 
who, in order to bring up the question, 
moved that the Harvard Club of Cin- 
cinnati does not favor the proposition 
embodied in that circular, which mo- 
tion after some discussion was lost. 

A motion was then made that, with- 
out committing the Cincinnati Club to 
any decision of the matter in ques- 
tion, the invitation be accepted, and 
a delegate from the Harvard Club 
of Cincinnati be accredited to the 
proposed meeting of Harvard Clubs, 
which was also lost. Thereupon, on 
motion of Mr. Pendleton, it was re- 
solved that the President of the Har- 
vard Club of Cincinnati be appointed 
a committee to attend the conference 
of Harvard Clubs mentioned in the 
circular, and be instructed to vote for 
the nomination of any proper candi- 
date for the Board of Overseers, pro- 
vided such candidate would undertake 
to attend all the important meetings 
of the Board. After some discussion 
this motion was put to a vote and car- 
ried. After the transaction of some 
routine business, the meeting ad- 


journed. 
C. B. Wilby, ’70, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 
Editor. 


1834. 
S. W. Ropman, Sec. 
174 Beacon St., Boston. 
Dr. Benjamin Eddy Cotting, for 
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fifty-five years curator of the Lowell 
Institute, died in Boston, May 22. He 
was born in Arlington (then West 
Cambridge) on Nov. 2, 1812. He had 
the education of a country boy on the 
farm, but of formal schooling only the 
winter terms every year, each three 
months long. At a later period he 
was a student at Angier’s private 
school in Medford, one of the popular 
boarding schools of the day. He had 
leanings towards West Point, but under 
the influence of the late Dr. William 
Wellington he finally somewhat has- 
tily prepared for college and entered 
Harvard in 1830. In college he took 
a detur and exhibition parts, and be- 
longed to the Institute of 1770, the 
Pudding, and the Phi Beta Kappa. He 
became an A. B. in 1834 and A. M. 
and M. D. in 1837, and immediately 
began the practice of medicine in 
Boston on March 4, 1836. When 
John A. Lowell, Jr., bequeathed 
$250,000 for the ‘‘maintenance and 
support of public lectures to be de- 
livered in Boston,” Dr. Jeffries Wy- 
man was appointed curator. After 
two years of service, in which he was 
constantly privately assisted by his 
friend Dr. Cotting, Dr. Wyman went 
to Europe to prosecute his studies, and 
during his absence in 1841-42 Dr. 
Cotting was the curator of the insti- 
tute. On his return, in 1842, Dr. Wy- 
man resumed his position, but resigned 
it in 1843 to accept a professorship in 
Richmond, Va. Dr. Cotting at once 
took the place and held it continuously 
ever since until March of this year, 
when he completed his fifty-fifth year 
of highly honorable services, and his 
resignation took effect. Dr. Cotting 
achieved success and honor among his 
professional brethren. He had beena 
strong influence in the Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal, and was the an- 
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niversary orator of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society. He was vice-presi- 
dent of the society (1852-54), and its 
president (1874-76). He had diplo- 
mas of membership in medical socie- 
ties in Rome and Athens, was consult- 
ing surgeon to the Boston City Hos- 
pital, and a Fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. In 
1848 he went abroad ; he was in Paris 
during the siege in May of that year. 
Agassiz had planned for Dr. Cotting 
a trip in Switzerland, which he took 
on horseback. In 1856 he visited the 
Mediterranean; in 1865, together with 
his wife, Catherine G. Sawyer, he ac- 
companied Prof. and Mrs. Agassiz to 
Brazil, where the party was for a time 
the guests of the Emperor. Mrs. Cot- 
ting died in 1881. 


1839. 


Dr. E. E. Hale is vice-president of 
the Law and Order League, Boston. 
At the invitation of the city of Boston 
he delivered the Fourth of July ora- 
tion. 


1840. 
JOHN CAPEN, Sec. 
5 Worcester Sq., Boston. 

The heirs of the late W. G. Russell 
have given a painting by Schreyer to 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. It 
is in the artist’s familiar vein, and 
depicts a party of Arabs watering 
their horses at a fountain. 


1841. 

S. F. McCrary, Sec. 

384 Harvard St., Brookline. 
Claudius Buchanan Farnsworth, one 
of the most prominent members of 
the Rhode Island bar, died at Paw- 
tucket, R. I., on May 19. He was 
born at Groton, Jan. 8, 1815, and was 
educated at the Groton Academy and 
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Harvard College, graduating from the 
latter institution in 1841. He studied 
law at the Harvard Law School, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1844. He 
was elected treasurer of the Dunnell 
Mfg. Co. of Pawtucket, a position he 
held for 25 years. For years he repre- 
sented Pawtucket in the lower house 
of the general assembly, and served 
also as town solicitor of Pawtucket. 
He leaves three children, two sons and 
a daughter. 


1842. 


Dr. A. D. BLANCHARD, Sec. 
91 Hillside Ave., Melrose. 

The Class celebrated its 55th Class 
reunion with a dinner at the Hotel 
Vendome on the evening before Com- 
mencement. There were present Blan- 
chard, Brooks, Capen, Davis, Nichols, 
and Hosea Lincoln, a temporary mem- 
ber of the Class. It was a social and 
informal affair. Letters were read 
from absent classmates, and the fol- 
lowing poem was presented by W. T. 
Davis. 


Tell me, O woodman, tell me why 
Those few lone trees were left to stand, 
While all the rest when doomed to die 
Were felled by thy relentless hand. 


Was it by chance or by design 

They were not taken with the rest ? 
Or was it the intent of thine 

To choose for death only the best ? 


So, too, we cannot fail to ask 
Why, in the race of life we run, 
Some fall with uncompleted task, 
Some linger with their life’s work done. 


But was the life work not yet done 
Of those who by the roadside fell ? 

Is ours complete with race unwon ? 
Alas, but One alone can tell. 


In the Lord’s vineyard there has been 
Always one rule, and one alone, — 
No harvest e’er is gathered in 
Until the ripened fruit is grown. 








110 News from 
1843. 
Tuomas B. Hatt, Sec. 
75 State St., Boston. 
The Hon. John Lowell died at 


Chestnut Hill in Newton, May 14, 
1897, after an illness of a few weeks. 
He was born in Boston, Oct. 18, 1824, 
being the fourth of that name from 
the first minister of Newburyport, 
who died in 1767. His parents were 
John Amory and Susan Cabot Lowell, 
both of Boston. His father was a 
well-known merchant of Boston, and 
connected with the management of 
several of the mills at Lowell. A man 
of broad education and culture, he was 
held in high esteem by all the com- 
munity. John Lowell was prepared 
at school in Boston for Harvard Col- 
lege, and was graduated from there 
in good standing in 1843. He took 
the degree of A. M. in 1846. Soon 
after graduating he entered the Dane 
Law School for a two-years’ course; 
after finishing which he entered the 
law office of C. G., F.C. & C. W. Lor- 
ing, in Boston, as a student, and was 
admitted to the Suffolk bar in 1846. 
He was associated with William So- 
hier in the practice of the law until 
1857, when he took an office by him- 
self. From May, 1856, to and includ- 
ing April, 1858, he was sole editor 
of the Law Reporter, a monthly jour- 
nal; during which time two volumes, 
Nos. 19 and 20, were published. He 
continued assistant editor with S. M. 
Quincy until April, 1860, during which 
time vols. 21 and 22 were published. 
In March, 1865, he was appointed by 
President Lincoln judge of the U. 
S. District Court in Massachusetts, 
in place of Judge Sprague, resigned; 
the same position to which his great- 
grandfather, John Lowell, was ap- 
pointed by President Washington, 
Sept. 26, 1789, followed by the ap- 
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pointment by President John Adams 
in 1801 to be chief judge of the U. S. 
Circuit Court for the first circuit. To 
that last office the last John Lowell 
was appointed by President Hayes in 
1878, in place of Judge Shepley, de- 
ceased; which position he held six 
years, resigning in March, 1884, to 
take effect May 1 following. It was 
a pleasant surprise to Judge Lowell 
that shortly after his resignation a re- 
ception and dinner were tendered to 
him by the Boston Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, being a spontaneous expression 
of appreciation and good-will. He 
attended with a goodly company of 
some of the foremost men of the com- 
munity, who had assembled to do him 
honor, such as his Excellency Gov. G. 
D. Robinson, the Hon. Charles Dev- 
ens, then a judge of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts ; Mayor A. 
P. Martin, of Boston, Dr. O. W. 
Holmes, President Eliot, of Harvard 
University, Col. Henry Lee, H. P. 
Kidder, Esq., the Hon. Leverett Sal- 
tonstall, and others. It was well 
stated in the printed report of this 
dinner that, “ during the nearly twenty 
years in which he had been on the 
bench, his decisions had acquired for 
him a national reputation, and placed 
him in the front rank of American 
jurists. At the same time his constant 
accessibility in chambers, and the pa- 
tient attention with which he heard all 
matters which could claim a hearing 
there, whether grave or trivial, won 
for him a personal regard and attach- 
ment, apart from and in addition to 
the respect felt for his official charac- 
ter.” After leaving the bench, he 
resumed the practice of the law in 
Boston. His judicial impartiality and 
ability being widely recognized, his 
services were much sought as referee 
and special master in important cases. 
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Among the many positions of trust 
and responsibility to which he was 
called was that of president of the 
Peabody Fund Trustees, in which he 
succeeded the Hon. R. C. Winthrop, 
728. His appointment within a year 
of his death to the chairmanship of 
the commission to revise the laws of 
Massachusetts on taxation, was one 
of the most important of the matters 
he had in hand at the time of his de- 
cease, his vacant place having been 
filled with difficulty. On June 19 a 
large meeting of the judges and law- 
yersof the U.S. Circuit Court for the 
first circuit was held in Boston, at 
which there was uniform and sincere 
expression of high appreciation of 
Judge Lowell’s character as a man 
and ability as a judge. With the 
simplest manners and most quiet de- 
meanor, Judge Lowell’s personality 
was unique, inspiring the greatest 
confidence in his judgment and up- 
rightness. As a jurist his reputation 
was by no means local. “As an ad- 
miralty lawyer he was known abroad, 
and he won national fame as the most 
learned and astute of bankruptcy law- 
yers.” His published decisions, com- 
prised in two volumes, covering im- 
portant cases in admiralty, bankruptcy, 
and patent law, are models of concise 
English, and as authority are quoted 
far and wide. He received the de- 
gree of LL. D. from Williams College 
in 1870 and from Harvard in 1871. 
He was an Overseer of Harvard, a 
fellow of the American Academy, a 
member of the Mass. Historical So- 
ciety, and vice-president of the Mass. 
General Hospital corporation. On 
May 19, 1853, he married Lucy Buck- 
minster, daughter of George B. Em- 
erson, LL. D., and Olivia Buckmin- 
ster Emerson, both of Boston. Four 
of their seven children survive him, 
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of whom John Lowell, Jr., °77, has of 
late years been associated with him. 
— Alexander Wheelock Thayer died 
at Trieste, Austria, on July 15. He 
was born in South Natick, Oct. 22, 
1817. Graduating from Harvard, 
1843, he entered the Harvard Law 
School and finished his course in 1848. 
He contributed musical and other let- 
ters to the Boston Courier in 1857-58, 
under the pen name of “A Quiet 
Man,” and to Dwight’s Journal of 
Music, under the name of “A Dia- 
rist.”” Many articles were written by 
him for Grove’s ‘“‘ Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians,” and at one time he 
was the musical critic of the New 
York Tribune. He published “ Signor 
Maroni and Other Papers of the Late 
J. Brown,” “The Hebrews and the 
Red Sea,” and the “Life of Beetho- 
ven,” which is valued for its accuracy 
and extent of research. In 1859 he 
was appoiuted U. S. consul at Trieste, 
and held that post until his death. By 
his will he gave Harvard College 
$30,000, the income of which is to be 
paid to deserving students. 


1844. 
EpwarpD WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
Cohasset. 

George Silsbee Hale died at his 
summer residence at Schooner Head, 
Bar Harbor, Mt. Desert, Me., July 27, 
1897. He was born in Keene, N. H., 
Sept. 24, 1825, and was son of the 
Hon. Salma! and Sarah K. (King) 
Hale. His early life was spent in his 
native town, “a town,” says his class- 
mate Francis Parkman, “noted in 
rural New England for kindly hos- 
pitality, culture without pretense, 
and good-breeding without convention- 


1 The notice of the Hon. Salma Hale in Apple- 
ton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography was 
written by his son, G. 8. Hale. 
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ality.” 1 These characteristics of his 
youthful home were not without influ- 
ence upon the character of the boy. 
In 1839 he became a pupil at Phillips 
Exeter Academy, and was there fitted 
for college. He entered Harvard in 
1840, and graduated with the Class 
of 1844. He held high rank for 
scholarship, being counted among “ the 
first eight,” and had for his “part” 
at Commencement an English oration. 
He was also one of the twenty mem- 
bers of his Class who were admitted 
to the Phi Beta Kappa. He received 
from his own Alma Mater no other 
degree than that of A. B., but in 1885 
Dartmouth College made him an hono- 
rary Master of Arts. After gradu- 
ating, he returned for a year to his 
home in Keene, and in August, 1845, 
entered the Law School at Cambridge, 
but left it at the end of one year, and 
for 18 months taught in a girls’ school 
in Richmond, Va. He soon after made 
a visit to Europe, returning home at 
the close of 1849. He was admitted 
to the bar in January, 1850, and at 
once began, and ever after continued, 
to practice law in Boston. He was 
for many years solicitor of the Boston 
and Worcester, of the Western, and of 
the Boston and Albany Railroad Corpo- 
rations, — the two former being finally 
merged in the latter,— and soon ac- 
quired a large private practice. He 
had a high reputation among his legal 
brethren as a sound lawyer and safe 
adviser. But his profession occupied 
only a part, and perhaps not the lar- 
gest part, of his busy and useful life. 
He was twice elected a member and 
for two years president of the Com- 
mon Council, beside serving for six 
years as an overseer of the poor of the 
city of Boston. He held important 
offices in numerous public institutions, 
1 Half a Century of Conflict, ii, 230. 
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among them the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy, the Perkins Institution and 
School for the Blind, the Children’s 
Aid Society, and the American Unita- 
rian Association. He was chairman of 
the Standing Committee of the First 
Church, Boston; a member of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, of 
the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, 
of the Reform Club, and of many other 
historical, scientific, social, and political 
associations, of several of which he was 
president or vice-president. He has 
been one of the editors of the Boston 
Law Reporter and of the United States 
Digest; he contributed a chapter tothe 
“ Memorial History of Boston” on the 
charities of that city; wrote occasion- 
ally for English as well as for Ameri- 
can law magazines; and was the author 
of many papers, reports, and addresses 
on philanthropic and educational sub- 
jects, and of memoirs of Judge Theron 
Metcalf and of the late Hon. Martin 
Brimmer, 49. An enthusiastic advo- 
cate of every cause that commended 
itself to his judgment, he was con- 
stantly called upon to speak and often 
to preside at public meetings. Al- 
though, among the many offices held 
by him, there was none to which the 
prefix “Honorable” is by prescrip- 
tive right attached, the title was very 
commonly given to him in the public 
prints in tacit acknowledgment of 
his worthiness to bear it. One who 
had known him long (the Rev. W. O. 
White, ’40), said at his funeral that 
his most striking characteristics were 
“ purity and aspiration.” He has left 
a noble example to a wide circle of 
friends. He married, Nov. 25, 1868, 
Ellen, daughter of John Sever, and 
widow of the Rev. Theodore Tebbets. 
His sons, Robert Sever and Richard 
Walden, are graduates of Harvard. 
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1846. 
C. E. Gurxp, Sec. 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 

George Martin Lane, professor eme- 
ritus of Latin, died in Cambridge on 
June 30, having been in ill-health for 
about a year.— Prof. C. E. Norton 
is president of the Arts and Crafts 
Society, recently founded in Boston. — 
Senator G. F. Hoar delivered at the 
opening of the Summer School of 
Clark University, Worcester, an ad- 
dress which attracted much attention. 
— The Class met in Thayer 11 on 
Commencement. 


1850. 
Pror. J. H. THayer, Sec. 
67 Sparks St., Cambridge. 

Dr. H. R. Storer has been reélected 
president of the Newport, R. I., Natu- 
ral History Society. —J. C. Carter 
has given $5,000 to the Randolph 
Tucker Memorial Hall of the Wash- 
ington and Lee University ; he is again 
president of the Harvard Phi Beta 
Kappa. 


1852. 
Henry G. Denny, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

At the annual Class meeting held 
at Weld 3 on Commencement Day, G. 
L. Cary presided, and S. L. Thorndike 
was reélected a member of the Class 
Committee for the coming three years. 
Classmates were designated to express 
the sympathy of the Class with the 
families of C. D. Bradlee, S. H. 
Hurd, A. Stickney, and D. E. Ware, 
who had died during the past year. 
The Class had its annual dinner at 
Young’s Hotel on .Commencement 
evening, eight members being present, 
and J. H. Choate presiding. The 
Secretary read a message by cable 
from T. J. Curtis, who has long been 
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a resident of Tunbridge Wells, Eng- 
land.— H. Alger, Jr., has left New 
York, and now makes his home in 
Natick. — The second volume of Brit- 
ton and Brown’s “Illustrated Flora” 
was published in June.—D. W. 
Cheever delivered the Shattuck Lec- 
ture on “The New Surgery,” before 
the Massachusetts Medical Society, 
June 8. He and J. H. Choate had 
sons graduating from the College this 
year. —J. E. Hoar married in Balti- 
more, April 21, Mary Tuck, daughter 
of Henry and Sophia (Tuck) Jones, 
of Prince George County, Maryland. 
He is a trustee of the Brookline Li- 
brary, of which he was formerly the 
librarian. — W. C. Leverett had, more 
than two years ago, a severe illness 
consequent on overwork, from the 
effects of which he does not yet rally. 
— At the public meeting of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society, July 1, J. B. 
Thayer acknowledged, in behalf of 
the fraternity, the receipt of the origi- 
nal charter of the Harvard chapter, 
which had been sent back from the 
University of Virginia. —C. C. Vinal 
has given up his pastorate at Lebanon, 
N. H., and moved to 20 Lowell St., 
Cambridge. 


1853. 
S. S. SHaw, Sec. 
19 Milk St., Boston. 

Dr. Justin Winsor has been elected 
president of the American Librarians’ 
Association. He was the accredited 
representative of the U. S. Govern- 
ment at the International Library 
Congress in London in July. 


1854. 
D. H. Coorrpar, Sec. 
31 State St., Boston. 
On May 1 the Rev. B. H. Bailey 
resigned the pastorate of the First 
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Unitarian Church, Malden, where he 
had been settled thirteen years. — R. 
C. Winthrop, Jr., has given Yale Col- 
lege nearly sixty manuscripts bearing 
chiefly on the early history of Con- 
necticut. 
1855. 
Epwin H. Assor, Sec. 
1 Follen St., Cambridge. 

The Class dined at the Revere House, 
Boston, on June 29, 14 being present, 
including J. K. Hosmer of the “Color 
Guard.” — John Balch, a lifelong in- 
valid, is the only member of the Class 
who had died the past year. —C. A. 
Cutter was elected a member of the 
Council of the National Association 
of Librarians at its annual meeting ; 
he attended the Library Congress in 
London. 

1856. 
Wo. W. Borrace, Sec. 
27 School St., Boston. 

B. M. Harrod, of New Orleans, 
as president of the Society, delivered 
the annual address before the Ameri- 
ean Society of Civil Engineers at 
Quebec, June 30.—C. F. Adams, A. 
A. Brown W. E. Fuller, J. B. Green- 
ough, and F. P. Nash have each re- 
turned home after spending a part of 
the winter in Europe. —C. F. Adams 
has been appointed by the Governor 
chairman of the commission that is to 
report to the next legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts on the Relation of Street 
Railways to the State. — Stephen Sal- 
isbury, as president of the American 
Antiquarian Society, took an active 
part in the procuring of the Bradford 
Manuscript, and in the ceremonies at- 
tending its reception by the State. — 
J. H. Jones has attracted the atten- 
tion of Count Tolstoi, who has highly 
praised his writings.—Dr. C. E. 
Vaughan is building a dwelling-house 
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at Santa Barbara, Cal., which seems 
to assure his permanent residence 
there. He is interested in the chari- 
ties and public affairs of the place. 


1857. 
Dr. Francis H. Brown, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

The Class met, as usual, at the 
Somerset Club for its annual dinner, 
on the evening before Commencement. 
Bacon, Barnard, Bartlett, Brown, 
Clark, Converse, Dearborn, Elliott, 
H. N. Fisher, Goldsmith, Gorham, Ha- 
ven, Higginson, Hodges, Holt, Horton, 
Long, May, Morse, Ropes, Runkle, 
Searle, Sowdon, and Whitman were 
present. Thirty-five members are 
living, out of the original 67. The 
occurrence of the 40th anniversary 
was fitly celebrated by the issue of the 
comparative heliotype of the Class, 
placing in contrast the photographs of 
1857 and the portraits of the present 
day. —F. H. Brown is president of 
the Suffolk District Medical Soci- 
ety, and vice-president of the Massa- 
chusetts Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution.— J. C. Ropes 
received the degree of LL. D. at 
Commencement, as the biographer of 
Napoleon, chronicler of Waterloo, and 
competent military historian and critic. 


1858. 
James C. Davis, Sec. 
70 Kilby St., Boston. 

Winslow Warren was elected on 
June 17 president of the Bunker Hill 
Monument Association. At the ban- 
quet in Mechanics’ Hall, Boston, June 
21, in honor of Queen Victoria, he re- 
sponded to the toast to the President 
of the United States. —J. B. Fassitt, 
who was a member of the Class in the 
Freshman year, sailed in the Lucania, 
June 5, with his wife, for a three 
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years’ trip in Europe. A medal of 
honor was awarded to him by the Sec- 
retary of War, Dec. 29, 1894, for gal- 
lantry at Gettysburg, Pa. July 2, 
1863.—J. B. Noyes was in Cam- 
bridge on Commencement Day. — 
Louis Cabot and his family sailed from 
Boston, July 3, for Europe. 


1859. 


C. J. Wuits, Sec. 
24 Quincy St., Cambridge. 

Dr. George Franklin French died at 
Minneapolis, Minn., July 13. He was 
born at Dover, N. H., Oct. 30, 1837 ; 
graduated at Harvard in 1859, and at 
the Harvard Medical School in 1862. 
Upon graduation he entered the U. S. 
army. He went to Alexandria, Va., 
where he was made assistant surgeon, 
Aug. 13, 1862. The next year he was 
made surgeon, and placed on the per- 
sonal staff of Gen. Grant at Vicksburg. 
Later he was attached to Gen. Sher- 
man’s command, and placed in charge 
of organizing field hospitals. When 
Sherman made his memorable “ March 
to the Sea,” Dr. French was with him 
as surgeon-in-chief to the first division, 
15th army corps. He resigned from 
the army June, 1865, and was breveted 
lieutenant-colonel one month later, 
and entered upon the practice of his 
profession at Portland, Me. In 1875 
he was appointed instructor of Phy- 
siology and lecturer in Dermatology 
in the Portland Medical School. He 
was one of the regular staff of the 
Maine General Hospital. He removed 
to Minneapolis in 1879. In 1881 he 
was appointed lecturer on Obstetrics 
in the St. Paul Medical College, and 
was professor of the same in the Min- 
neapolis College Hospital from 1882 
to 1885. The next year he became 
professor of Gynaecology in the Minne- 
apolis Hospital College.— Dr. Alex. 
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McKenzie delivered the baccalaureate 
sermon at Cornell on June 13.— Os- 
borne, Ricketson, Rumrill, and Stick- 
ney had sons in the graduating class 
this year. 
1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec. 
11 Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

The Secretary desires that his cir- 
culars sent to the address of each sur- 
viving member this month may be as 
promptly and fully answered as may 
be; for the information so received 
will furnish the marrow of the Class 
report in 1900. Those not receiving 
the circular will confer a great favor 
by sending the latest news in response 
to this communication. — At the Com- 
mencement meeting Col. H. S. Rus- 
sell presented resolutions on the death 
of Lewis William Tappan, who died 
in Milton on April 7. He was born 
in Boston, Feb. 16, 1840, the son of 
Lewis William and Mary Coffin (Swift) 
Tappan. In October, 1860, he went 
to Europe, and studied law and lan- 
guages at Géttingen. After a year he 
returned to Boston, and continued his 
law study in an office and at the Har- 
vard Law School. He was commis- 
sioned first lieutenant of the Forty-fifth 
Massachusetts Volunteers, Oct. 8, 1862, 
and captain Oct. 14 of the same year. 
From November, 1863, to July, 1866, 
he was United States consul at Bata- 
via, Java. Since the last-named date 
he had been interested in manufactur- 
ing and railroad business. He was 
director of various charitable corpora- 
tions. On March 17, 1870, he was 
married to Olivia Buckminster Lo- 
throp, daughter of Dr. Samuel Kirk- 
land and Mary Lyman (Buckminster) 
Lothrop of Boston. — Resolutions were 
presented by C. A. Humphreys on 
Caspar Crowninshield, whose obituary 
was printed in the March Magazine. 
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— Edwin Johnson Horton died on July 
13. 
1861. 
J. Epwarp Wriaut, Sec. 
Montpelier, Vt. 

The Class were invited to dine with 
J. P. Hopkinson, at the Union Club, in 
Boston, on the evening before Com- 
mencement Day. Twenty-one mem- 
bers were present. It was agreed to 
have a Class dinner every year; and 
there was an earnest discussion of the 
length of time now required to fit men 
for life’s work. — Richard Stone is in 
Europe with his family.— Dr. H. P. 
Bowditch has been reappointed a trus- 
tee of the Boston Public Library for 
five years.— C. C. Beaman and Elihu 
Chauncey invite the Class to dine with 
them at the University Club, New 
York city, on the evening before 
Commencement, 1898, at 7 P. M. 


1862. 
C. E. GRINNELL, Sec. 
30 Court St., Boston. 

The 35th anniversary of graduation 
was celebrated by a drive to the Ar- 
nold Aboretum and Brookline on Tues- 
day afternoon, June 28, and by a Class 
meeting at 1 Pp. M., and a dinner at 
Young’s Hotel on Commencement. 
About thirty members attended the 
latter. H. M. Rogers presided. — 
George Eaton Priest died July 22, at 
his summer home in Marblehead, of 
apoplexy. He passed his entire life 
in Watertown, and was 55 years of 
age. In 1861, while a student at Har- 
vard College, a military company 
known as the Watertown Wideawakes 
was organized, and he was appointed 
first lieutenant. He graduated at 
Harvard in June, 1862, and the fol- 
lowing September enlisted for nine 
months in Company H of the Fifty- 
third Regiment. He was commis- 
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sioned first lieutenant, and at the ex- 
piration of his term reénlisted for three 
years, this time in the Fifty-seventh 
Regiment, and served until the close 
of the war as quartermaster of his 
regiment. Returning to Watertown, 
he entered the lumber business with a 
brother, Thurston Priest, the wharf 
being in Charlestown. A few years 
later he entered the employ of the 
Walker & Pratt Manufacturing Co. 
of this city, and was elected treasurer 
of the company. He resigned that 
position a few years ago, but remained 
in the employ of the concern until his 
death. He was one of the first to 
assist in organizing a Grand Army 
post, and was the second commander 
of Isaac B. Patten Post 81, G. A. R., 
of Watertown. He had been for many 
years a member of Pequossette Lodge, 
A. F. and A.M. He was one of the 
incorporators of the Watertown Sav- 
ings Bank, and for many years has 
been a trustee and also treasurer of 
the corporation. He was at one time 
a member of the Watertown school 
committee, and served for years as 
chairman of the board of trustees of 
the public library. He was a trustee 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. — 
Prof. C. S. Sargent has been chairman 
of a special committee to examine 
plans for a botanical garden in Bronx 
Park, New York. 


1863. 
ARTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

Jeremiah Curtin has recently been 
in Mexico. — H. F. Jenks was chosen to 
preach the annual sermon before the 
Massachusetts Convention of Congre- 
gational Ministers in May, 1897 ; was 
reélected secretary of Mass. Congrega- 
tional Charitable Society in May, 1897; 
on July 3, 1897, sailed for Europe 
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to attend the International Library 
Convention in London on July 13. — 
James Truesdell Kilbreth, collector of 
the Port of New York, died June 23 
at Southampton, L. I. He was born 
in Cincinnati, O., in 1841 ; was gradu- 
ated from Harvard University in 1863, 
and went to New York soon after- 
wards. After practicing law there for 
a few years, he was appointed a police 
justice in 1873 by Mayor Havemeyer. 
He was reappointed by Mayor Edson 
in 1883, and served twenty years on 
the bench. He was generally recog- 
nized as the ablest police justice on 
the bench during that time, and was 
presiding justice of the Court of Spe- 
cial Sessions. Ever since he entered 
politics he had been an opponent of 
Tammany Hall. He joined the County 
Democracy when it was formed, and 
stayed with it till it disappeared from 
the political field. Even then he did 
not, as did several other prominent 
County Democrats, go over to Tam- 
many Hall. He opposed the snap- 
convention tactics of Senator Hill in 
1892. On July 28, 1893, he was ap- 
pointed collector of the Port of New 
York by Pres. Cleveland. Mr. Kil- 
breth, throughout his life, was known 
as an earnest civil service reform ad- 
vocate, and civil service reform regu- 
lations were upheld by him during his 
collectorship, the duties of which office 
were performed to the satisfaction of 
the business community. He was a 
member of the Century, Democratic, 
and Down Town Clubs, and of the 
Society of the Sons of the Revolution. 
He was judge-advocate on the staff 
of Brig.-Gen. Varian of the New York 
National Guard. A widow and a son, 
James T. Kilbreth, Jr., survive him. 
At’ the Class meeting on Commence- 
ment the Secretary presented resolu- 
tions, which were put in the Class 
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records. — John Fiske delivered the 
Commencement address at the Wo- 
man’s College, Baltimore, his subject 
being “Old and News Ways of Treat- 
ing History.” — Prof. C. L. Smith is to 
be the next director of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Rome, 
beginning Oct. 15.— On June 16 G. S. 
Morison delivered an address at the 
71st annual Commencement of the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
N. Y., on “The Civil Engineer and 
the University.” — E. H. Marston de- 
livered the Memorial Day address at 
Somerville. 


1864. 
Dr. Wo. L. RicHarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Twenty-eight members attended the 
Class dinner at Young’s Hotel on June 
28.—The Class has voted to place 
a stained glass window in Memorial 
Hall. — R. T. Lincoln has been chosen 
president of the Harvard Alumni As- 
sociation. — W. C. Fabens has been 
appointed by the Governor trial jus- 
tice of Essex County, Mass. — Prentiss 
Cummings is a vice-president of the 
Dirigo Association of Maine Clubs. — 
Gov. Wolcott has reappointed Wood- 
ward Emery chairman of the Mass. 
Harbor and Land Commission. 


1865. 
T. Frank. BRowNELL, Sec. 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

The Class met at Holworthy 10 on 
Commencement Day. The following 
were present: W. E. Boardman, T. 
F. Brownell, J. R. Chadwick, J. W. 
Churchill, H. G. Curtis, W. H. Fish, 
W. A. French, G. S. Frost, G. A. 
Goddard, P. T. Jackson, Jr., C. J. 
Lincoln, R. C. Lincoln, C. P. Putnam, 
W. Rotch, G. B. Russell, M. S. Snow, 
G. D. Williams, and H. B. Williams. 
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1866. 
CHARLES E. STRATTON, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

The Class met at Dr. Farlow’s on 
Commencement. — A. M. Leonard, 
headmaster of the Lawrence School, 
South Boston, was presented with a 
gold watch by the citizens of his dis- 
trict on the completion of his 25th 
year as master. —T. S. Perry has re- 
turned from a three years’ stay in 
Europe. — H. W. Brinckerhoff and 
T. W. Ward received the degree of 


A. B. at Commencement. 


1867. 
Francis H. LINncoun, Sec. 
60 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Just before Commencement the 
Secretary issued his Report No. 10, 
covering the past five years. Out of 
95 graduates 27 had died, and 13 out 
of 35 temporary members ; 26 mem- 
bers are in business : 23 are lawyers, 
11 physicians, 7 teachers, 13 engineers, 
and 2 each clergymen and writers. 
The number residing in Massachusetts 
(49) is unusually large. The Class has 
had 162 children and 11 grandchil- 
dren. The 1867 scholarship amounts 
to $3,444.58. — 35 members were 
present at the Class supper at the 
Hotel Vendome, the night before Com- 
mencement. — G. V. Leverett is a di- 
rector of the State St. Safe Deposit 
and Trust Co., Boston. 


1869. 
Tuos. P. BEAL, Sec. 
2d National Bank, Boston. 

The Class dined at the Country 
Club, Brookline, the evening before 
Commencement, 33 members being 
present. No set speeches were made, 
but the meeting was a most successful 
and pleasant one. The business meet- 
ing of the Class was held at Thayer 
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47 on Commencement Day, and the 
accounts of the Class Secretary were 
presented and approved. A memoir 
of our classmate Montague, who had 
died since last Commencement, was 
read and ordered placed on the records 
of the Class and a copy sent to Mrs. 
Montague. 
1870. 

T. B. Ticknor, Sec. 

Riverside Press, Cambridge. 

Gov. Wolcott has reappointed C. H. 
Walcott to the Mass. Board of Arbi- 
tration and Conciliation. — The degree 
of A. B. was conferred upon T. B. 
Gannett at Commencement; he was 
with the Class until the close of the 
Junior year. — Laurence Curtis has 
been elected president of the U. S. 
Golf Association. 


1872. 
A. L. Lrnco1n, JR., Sec. 
18 Post Office Sq., Boston. 

The 25th anniversary of the gradu- 
ation of the Class was celebrated by a 
reunion and dinner at the University 
Club, Boston, June 29th. Forty-seven 
members were present. Arthur Mills 
presided and offered the toasts, which 
were responded to by Cabot, Hutchins, 
Loring, Young, Wheeler, Williams, 
Tomkins, Almy, Beaman, Sheldon, 
Lord, Kidder, and the Secretary, and 
a poem was read by Babbitt. Singing 
followed until a late hour. A com- 
mittee from the Class of 1873 paid 
the Class a visit, and, through Judge 
Grant as spokesman, left a substantial 
token of their regard for their se- 
niors. Later a committee consisting of 
Hickox, Guild, and White was ap- 
pointed by Mills to return the com- 
pliment twofold.—On Commence- 
ment, Holworthy 1 was open for the 
use of the Class. A business meeting 
was held at noon. The Secretary’s re- 
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ports for the past year and of the Class 
fund were read and accepted. The 
death of Smith in October last was 
reported and a brief biographical notice 
read. The Secretary stated that a 
memorial notice would be prepared 
for the next printed report ; also that 
the publication of this report might be 
delayed until the fall. The meeting 
then adjourned, and the Class assem- 
bled to the number of 41 on the 
Library steps, where a photograph was 
taken, copies of which (11x 14 inches 
and mounted on a card 16 x 20) can be 
obtained from the photographer, Pach, 
Cambridge, for $1.65 each ; a half- 
tone of the same, reduced in size, will 
be published in the next Report. W. 
C. Loring was the chief marshal of 
the Alumni and gave the usual recep- 
tion in University. Thirty-two mem- 
bers of the Class attended the Alumni 
dinner.— F. S. Sherburne received 
the degree of A. B. as of 1872, mak- 
ing the number of graduates now liv- 
ing 91.— The clock and bell in 
Memorial Hall tower, presented by the 
Class to the University on this 25th 
anniversary, have been placed in 
charge of the Corporation. The follow- 
ing communication has been received 
by the Secretary :— 

Ata meeting of the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College, in Boston, July 12, 1897, a 
letter was received from Mr. A. L. Lincoln, Jr., 
Secretary of the Class of 1872, announcing that 
the clock and bell offered by that Class had been 
placed in the tower of Memorial Hall, and were 
ready to be transferred to the possession of the 
Corporation. It was thereupon Voted that the 
thanks of the President and Fellows be sent 
through Mr. Lincoln to the Class of 1872 for its 
welcome and useful gift. 

A true copy of record. 

Attest : Francis C. LowELt, Sec’y. 

Mr. A. L. Lincotn, Jr. 


— Dr. A. T. Cabot was the guest of 
the Western Reserve Medical School 
at its 53d Commencement on May 18, 
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and delivered an address on “The 
Relation of Science to Medicine.” — 
Mayor Quincy of Boston has re- 
appointed G. F. Babbitt commissioner 
of health for three years. 
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1873. 
A. L. Ware, Sec. 
Milton. 

There was a Class dinner at the 
University Club, Boston, on June 29. 
—C. T. Russell has been reappointed 
a civil service commissioner for 
Mass.— Tucker Daland is treasurer 
of the North Bennett Street Indus- 
trial School, Boston. — George Rogers 
Wheelock died on March 25, and 
Charles Pearson Britton on May 7. — 
On July 5 Henry Baldwin Stone was 
killed at Nonquitt by an explosion 
of fireworks. He was born in New 
Bedford in 1852, and soon after leay- 
ing Harvard he started to learn a 
trade, going into the employment of 
the Waltham Watch Co. There he 
became a proficient machinist. He 
stayed with the Waltham company 
for six or seven years, and then went 
West and entered the shops of the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy R. R., 
at Aurora, II]. Beginning in a com- 
paratively low position, he rapidly 
worked his way upward, as his fine 
executive ability became known to 
the company. The first higher ap- 
pointment he received was to the posi- 
tion of superintendent of motive power. 
In 1881 he was made general super- 
intendent, and two years later became 
assistant general manager. In 1887 
he was promoted to be general man- 
ager of the Burlington system, and in 
1889 the further office of second vice- 
president was given him. It was only 
a few months after his appointment 
to the vice-presidency that the great 
struggle with the Brotherhood of Lo- 
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comotive Engineerscame on. As soon 
as the strike was declared by the 
engineers, Mr. Stone took up the 
gauntlet and at once opened recruiting 
offices in the Eastern States, securing 
the services of several hundred engi- 
neers formerly in the employ of the 
road. In order to improve their skill 
he opened a school, where the use of 
the air-brake and other similar appli- 
ances was taught. So great was his 
interest in the contest that he was not 
willing to be out of reach of the dis- 
patches at night, and for a long time 
slept on a cot in his office. It was 
largely due to his masterly judgment 
that the final result of the year’s fight 
was a victory for the road, — a victory 
so complete that, when several years 
later the great railroad strike under 
Debs was inaugurated, the Brother- 
hood of Engineers showed little incli- 
nation to participate. Soon after the 
settlement of the strike, which had 
told upon his constitution, Mr. Stone 
resigned his position with the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy and went 
abroad. On his return he was elected 
president of the Chicago Telephone 
Co., of the Central Union Telephone 
Co., and of the Bell Telephone Co., of 
Missouri, thus representing the great 
interests of the Bell Telephone Co. in 
the Centrai States. He resigned the 
presidency of the companies but a few 
weeks before his death. He leaves a 
widow and three children.—C. B. 
Moore has recently added to his gifts 
to the Peabody Museum. 


1874. 
GrorGE P. SANGER, Sec. 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

The Class dined at Young’s Hotel, 
Boston, on June 29. Forty-four mem- 
bers of the Class were present, and an 
orchestra furnished music. In re- 
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sponse to the call of Browne, who 
presided, remarks were made by Hig- 
ginson, Mason, C. C. Clarke, Harding, 
R. H. Dana, and others. Among the 
matters touched upon by the speakers 
was the question whether the Class 
should make a gift to the College on 
the 25th anniversary, and it was de- 
cided that a committee of five should 
be appointed, at the Commencement 
meeting the following day, to look 
into the question and report to the 
Class. The Secretary was requested 
to express to Mr. R. C. Lehmann, the 
coach of the University Crew, the 
appreciation of the Class for all that 
he had done in the interest of manly 
sport. — Clarence Alan McGrew, the 
“Class Baby,” who graduated this 
year, was present at the Class dinner 
as a guest, and made a fitting reply to 
his introduction by the presiding offi- 
cer. —The Class had its Commence- 
ment Day meeting at Holworthy 4 
as usual. The financial statement for 
the year, as presented by the Class 
Secretary, was accepted, and it was 
stated that the finance committee ap- 
pointed during the year, consisting 
of Tuckerman, Silsbee, and Wiggles- 
worth had been consulted with regard 
to the Class investments, and that 
such changes as they recommend 
would be made. The action of the 
Class Secretary in appointing a com- 
mittee, consisting of Barrett, Coale, 
and H. Richards, to prepare a memo- 
rial notice of Walter Baker, who died 
March 1, 1897; and a tribute to his 
memory, which had been printed and 
sent to the Class and to the family of 
the deceased, was approved. A com- 
mittee, consisting of Cunningham, 
Lyman, Browne, A. G. Hodges, and 
Blaney, was appointed, in accordance 
with the vote at the dinner the pre- 
ceding evening, to consider the ques- 
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tion as to what gift the Class shall 
make to the College on the 25th anni- 
versary in 1899, and report to the 
Class at the next meeting. This com- 
mittee was also intrusted with all the 
arrangements for the dinner and other 
events in 1899. — August Belmont re- 
ceived his A. B. at Commencement. 


1875. 
JupGE W. A. ReEEp, Sec. 
Brockton. 

Thirty-four men were present at 
the Class dinner this year. Although 
the gathering was smaller than usual, 
it was one of the most enjoyable of 
the Class dinners. Lane presided, and 
speeches were made by Hemenway, 
Comee, Butler, and F. W. Hooper, 
and songs were given by Broughton 
and Kent.—F. W. Hooper received 
the honorary degree of A. M. at Com- 
mencement.— Gorham Palfrey Fau- 
con died at Milton, May 21,1897. He 
was son of Captain Edward Horatio 
and Martha Williams [Weld] Faucon ; 
was born in Boston, Jan. 10, 1854; 
fitted for college at Boston Latin 
School ; on graduating, entered the 
Lawrence Scientific School, and re- 
ceived the degree of C. E. in 1877. 
In 1876-77 was president of the Uni- 
versity Football Club. He then spent 
three years in Germany, studying 
mining engineering, two years at 
Freiberg in Saxony, and civil engi- 
neering, one yearat Berlin. Returned 
in October, 1880, and from March, 
1881, till May, 1882, was in the em- 
ploy of the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy R. R. Co., in the engineering 
department of the Iowa Division; 
then entered the track department, 
where he remained until October, 
1883, with the exception of four 
months during the winter of 1882- 
83, when he was clerk in the local 
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freight office at Burlington, Ia. Re- 
signed to become assistant master of 
maintenance of way on the Boston 
and Maine R. R., with headquarters 
at Lawrence, remaining until the end 
of February, 1885, when the position 
was abolished in consequence of a 
reduction of force. In May, 1885, 
he entered the engineering depart- 
ment of the Burlington and Missouri 
River R. R. in Nebraska, as assist- 
ant division engineer. From August, 
1885, until January, 1886, he was 
assistant roadmaster; January to No- 
vember, 1886, draughtsman and tran- 
sitman in the engineering department. 
In November, 1886, he entered the 
office of the Superintendent of the 
Northern Division of the Burlington 
and Missouri River R. R. as chief 
clerk, and remained there until April, 
1, 1890, when he was given charge of 
the entire passenger equipment of 
that road, reporting to the General 
Superintendent. He returned to Mil- 
ton in the spring of 1896, and has 
since been associated with our class- 
mate Silsbee in auditing the acounts 
of the Cocheco Mills. : 


1876. 
J. T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
Tremont Building, Boston. 

The Class met at Hollis 19 on 
Commencement Day at noon. — F. C. 
Lowell, chairman of the Class Com- 
mittee, was authorized to appoint a 
committee to report to the Class, at 
its next meeting, suggestions as to a 
gift to be made to the College by the 
Class on the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
its graduation.— At the Lowell Obser- 
vatory at Flagstaff, Arizona, P. Lowell 
has been observing Mars, and confirm- 
ing and extending the theory which 
he advanced two years ago. He has 
also made observations on Venus and 
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Mercury, showing that these planets 
both rotate once in the period of their 
revolution around the sun, and dis- 
closing for the first time their physi- 
eal characteristics. Mr. Dougias, at 
the same observatory, has detected 
that the third and fourth satellites of 
Jupiter rotate once in the course of 
their circuit round him. All of these 
discoveries depend upon the fact that 
better observations were got than had 
ever been got before. Lowell has 
written papers for the leading astro- 
nomical journals, German, French, 
English, and American, together with 
a paper on Mercury and another on 
Venus for the Atlantic Monthly. —C. 
W. Stickney is breeding cattle at 
Antelope, Idaho. The low price of 
silver has prevented his further de- 
velopment of the mine in which he 
was interested. — E. M. Wheelwright 
(Wheelwright & Haven) has been ap- 
pointed the architect of the new 
dining hall to be built for the Fox- 
croft Club.—G. M. Cumming is 
general solicitor and first vice-presi- 
dent of the Erie Railroad. — Changes 
of addresses: W. M. Bradley, 188 
Middle St., Portland, Me.; S. Sher- 
wood, 11 Waverly Place, New York, 
N. Y., and Delhi, N. Y.; W. E. Boyn- 
ton, The Alhambra Apartments, De- 
troit, Mich.; N. L. Osgood, 804-806 
Wilder Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


1877. 

Joun F. Ty er, Sec. 

Tremont Building, Boston. 
Eighty-six members of the Class 
dined at Parker’s the night before 
Commencement. Byrne presided. 
Speeches were made by Wendell, 
Latham, Richards, L. Swift, and Tyler. 
There was instrumental music, and 
Babcock, Lamson, and S. Butler were 
the singers. Butler as usual was in 
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charge of the music, and furnished a 
printed list of songs which made the 
twenty years which have elapsed since 
graduation seem as one day. Every- 
body was enthusiastic, the old-time 
spirit of ’77 was preserved, and a 
resolution was then and there made 
by each member that he would do 
everything in his power to get every 
absent member to agree to attend the 
25th anniversary in 1902. A copy of 
Class Report No. V was placed upon 
the plate of each man, and copies have 
since been sent to the men who were 
not present. A pleasant feature of the 
evening was a call which Sigourney 
Butler made upon Chapman to say 
something of his experience in the 
war, in which he was a drummer boy. 
The following poem to the memory of 
Russell was read by E. S. Martin : — 


WILLIAM EUSTIS RUSSELL. 


Hard hit ? Ah, yes! denial’s vain — 

Far from our thoughts and wishes too. 
Stripped of our best, we meet again 

To share a cup that’s tinged with rue. 
Dear man, how proud he made us all! 

Our honest statesman, patriot, mate, 
Whose very rivals lived to call 

His death a mischief to the State! 


With shining eyes we watched his course 

Impetuous to an early goal ; 

A man of an inspiring force, 
Whose pockets could not hold his soul ! 
Who strove without surcease or fear, 
Nor from his task withdrew his hand, 
Until the fame of his career 

Edged the far corners of the land. 

His head was clear, his heart was good, 

His speech was plain without pretense ; 

Men trusted him as one who stood 
For honesty and common-sense. 
Ah! not unshared is our distress, 
Nor here alone is missed his face ; 
A million freemen, leaderless, 

Still wonder who shall take his place. 
—At the Class meeting in 14 Hol- 
worthy on Commencement, Nichols, S. 
Butler, and the Secretary were ap- 
pointed a committee to consider the 
question of placing a painting of Rus- 
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sell in Memorial Hall.—J. K. Rich- 
ards has been appointed by President 
McKinley solicitor-general of the 
United States. — A. L. Lowell is to be 
an instructor in modern history at 
Harvard this year. — E. S. Martin has 
removed from Rochester to New York 
city, where his address is 1730 Broad- 
way. 
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1878. 
Jos. C. Wuitney, Sec. 
P. 0. Box 3573, Boston. 

Col. W. A. Bancroft is vice-president 
of the Boston Elevated R. R. Co. On 
July 30 he was elected brigadier- 
general in command of the Second 
Brigade, Mass. Vols.— P. V. R. Ely 
is a director of the Ogdensburg and 
Lake Champlain R. R. Co.—H. O. 
Taylor has been appointed lecturer in 
Literature at Columbia. 


1879. 
Francis Amy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

There were 51 members of the 
Class present at the dinner June 29, 
at Young’s Hotel. W. D. Hyde, the 
president of Bowdoin College, pre- 
sided, and S. C. Cutler was toast-mas- 
ter. Among those present were Prof. 
F. W. Taussig, G. von L. Meyer, C. F. 
Sprague, F. L. Crawford, I. T. Burr, 
William Schofield, Edward Hale, 
Francis Almy, C. O. Brewster, W. D. 
Denégre, W. B. de las Casas, J. T. 
Coolidge, F. W. Smith, and W. H. 
Schwartz. There were no set speech- 
es, and none of the speakers knew they 
were to be called upon, although the 
number of responses called for was 
large. Songs were interspersed be- 
tween the courses and between the 
toasts. — The Secretary would like the 
present addresses of A. H. Bowen, 
Richard Heard, Earl B. Putnam, John 
Vaughan, and Samuel K. Lewis. 
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1881. 
Dr. CHARLES R. SANGER, Sec. 
3040 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

At the Commencement meeting, E. 
H. Baker, W. R. Thayer, and E. A. 
Whitman were added to the Class 
Committee. — C. H. L. Delano is a city 
assessor for New Bedford. — G. C. 
Fisher is living in Denver. — W. Free- 
land is conducting a summer school, 
“ Gosnold Hall,” at Nantucket, which 
he established in 1896.—C. Guild, 
Jr., was toast-master at the Victorian 
Jubilee in Mechanics’ Hall, Boston, 
on June 21. He will be the orator at 
the dedication of the John Hancock 
monument in September. — “Cloyne 
House,” the school established by 
O. W. Huntington at Newport, R. 
I, has had a successful first year. 
— F. T. Knight is pastor of a church 
at Norfolk Downs, Quincy. — R. W. 
Lovett is president of the American 
Orthopedic Association, and consulting 
surgeon at the Boston City Hospital. 
— H. E. Seaver received the honorary 
degree of A. M. from St. Lawrence 
University in June. — F. W. Stuart is 
an overseer of the poor for Boston. — 
M. E. Wagar is secretary and treas- 
urer of the Cleveland Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation. —C. J. Cameron is pastor of 
the 4th Presbyterian Church, South 
Boston. — A. W. Mathews is in the 
engineering department of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, Philadelphia. 
—W. F. Rupert has returned to 
Dubuque, Ia., and is practicing law. — 
H. S. Van Slyck is traveling freight 
agent for the Santa Fé Pacific R. R. — 
At the annual meeting of the Maine 
Medical Association, Dr. A. S. Thayer, 
was elected treasurer. — A. L. Mills 
is a director of the Oregon Improve- 
ment Co.— W. C. Lane attended the 
International Library Conference at 
London in July. 
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1882. 
H. W. CunnincuaM, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

The Class dined at the Exchange 
Club on June 29, 47 men being pre- 
sent. Woodward presided. — It is pro- 
posed to place a simple memorial to 
Charles Eliot in one of the public 
parks near Boston.—C. D. Dickey, 
Jr., is a director of the U. S. Mortgage 
and Trust Co. of New York city. — 
Robert Luce, head of the Boston 
Newspaper Clipping Bureau, has re- 
cently acquired the Newspaper Clip- 
ping Bureau of New York, and the 
Queen City Press Clipping Bureau of 
Cincinnati, and has opened a branch 
office at Denver, Colo. 


1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

Dr. William Lawrence Dana died 
at Portland, Me., on May 27. He 
was born at Portland on June 30, 
1862, and, after graduation with our 
Class, returned immediately to his 
native town, where he began the study 
of medicine at the Medical School of 
Maine, completing his course in 1886. 
Since then he had been engaged con- 
tinuously in practice in Portland, with 
the exception of the year 1887-88 in 
New York city, where he was part of 
the time a matriculate at the hospital 
of the New York Post-Graduate Medi- 
cal School. In 1890 he was appointed 
adjunct surgeon to the Maine Gen- 
eral Hospital, and in March, 1895, was 
promoted to the rank of full surgeon 
on the staff. He was also connected 
with the Faculty of the Maine Medical 
School at Brunswick, the Medical De- 
partment of Bowdoin College. — The 
Secretary was asked to furnish, for 
inscription on the Beacon Cup, the 
names of the Class Crews of ’83 who 
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had been victorious in Class Races. 
It will be remembered that we won 
twice during our College course, 
names and dates being as follows: 
May 15, 1880. J. D. Sherwood 
(bow); H. G. Chapman (2); J. M. 
Burch (3); F. L. Sawyer (4); C. M. 
Belshaw (5); C. M. Hammond (capt.); 
E. T. Cabot (7); C. P. Curtis (stroke); 
J. Buchman (cox.). May 10, 1883. 
J. M. Burch (bow); Horace Binney 
(2); G. P. Keith (3); Sumner Coo- 
lidge (4); D. N. Baxter (5); C. J. 
Hubbard (6); E. T. Cabot (capt.); 
C. P. Perin (stroke); S. P. Sanger 
(cox.). — J. R. Brackett is an associ- 
ate editor of the Charities Review, a 
monthly published by the Charity Or- 
ganization Society of the City of New 
York, and devoted to the improve- 
ment of social conditions and general 
practical philanthropy. He attended 
in July, as a State of Maryland dele- 
gate, the 24th National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, held at To- 
ronto, Canada.—E. K. Butler re- 
signed, on May 1, his position in the 
Catalogue Department of the Boston 
Public Library. — Asst. Prof. Edward 
Cummings sailed for Europe in June 
ona short pleasure trip. — The Hon. 
C. S. Hamlin has resumed the practice 
of law in Boston, and has also an office 
at 30 Broad Street, New York city, 
where he is associated, although not 
as a partner, with the Hon. John G. 
Carlisle and Mr. Curtis, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury under the 
last administration. He delivered, on 
June 1, at the request of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, an address on In- 
ternational Law, before the Naval 
War College at Newport, R. I.; and 
he was one of the speakers at the din- 
ner given to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, July 27, by the business 
men of Boston. — Joseph Lee and 
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Arthur Lyman appeared, in a letter 
addressed to Governor Wolcott, June 
10, as complainants against the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Lunacy and 
Charity, in connection with charges of 
attempting to influence recent legisla- 
tion by lobbying on the part of em- 
ployees of the Board. — Herbert Put- 
nam returned, on July 25, from his 
trip abroad, the primary object of 
which was to attend the International 
Conference of Librarians at Guild 
Hall in London, July 12. He was 
one of the three delegates accredited 
by the United States, the other two 
being Justin Winsor and Melvil 
Dewey, director of the New York 
State Library School, and these three 
will present a formal report to the 
government. — Asst. Prof. H. L. 
Smyth has spent the summer in Utah, 
engaged in expert geological work 
with reference to the development of 
gold and silver ore-producing proper- 
ties. — E. W.S. Tingle, United States 
consul at Brunswick, Germany, deliv- 
ered an address on the Extension of 
Trade with Germany, before the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, on May 
13. He discussed the question, How 
should the intending American ex- 
porter go about to introduce his goods 
in the German market? and urged 
the establishment of general agen- 
cies at Hamburg, where samples and 
stock should be carried, conducted 
by German-speaking Americans under 
contract with the home house, and 
whence the local agencies throughout 
Germany could be supplied with goods 
by German-speaking traveling men. 
He also pointed out that longer credit 
should be granted than is the case at 
home ; that prices should be quoted 
delivered at the agent’s town ; that all 
the literature relating to the exported 
article should be German, and all 
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weights and measures based upon the 
metric system, these essentials usually 
being entirely disregarded. 


the Classes. 


1884. 
E. A. Hrpparp, Sec. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

C. E. Hamlin is now in Bangor, 
Me., engaged in writing the life of his 
grandfather, Hannibal Hamlin, the 
war Vice-president. The book will 
be issued probably within a year, and 
will be the first biography of Hannibal 
Hamlin ever published. It will con- 
tain much matter relating to the Lin- 
coln administration. — Frank Hamlin 
has just retired from the position of 
assistant corporation counsel at Chi- 
cago, with the change of administra- 
tion there, and is succeeded in his 
duties by a woman.—G. N. Jones 
has removed from Gloucester and has 
established himself in practice in Bos- 
ton, at the office of Lancaster of our 
Class. — H. D. Robbins has returned 
from Europe. —J. G. Gardner sailed 
for Europe on July 31st, on a com- 
bined trip of business and pleasure. 
— The Class met as usual Commence- 
ment Day, this time at Holworthy 24, 
but no matters of particular impor- 
tance were brought up. 


1885. 
Henry M. Wittrams, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

Fifty odd members met at the Par- 
ker House for the fourth triennial 
dinner of the Class on the evening be- 
fore Commencement. W. H. Baldwin, 
of New York, chairman of the Class 
Committee, presided and acted as 
toast-master. The class odist, C. W. 
Ayer, presided at the piano. The 
after-dinner exercises were entirely 
informal. The chief feature of the 
evening was E. L. Thayer’s recital of 
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his own poem, “Casey at the Bat.” 
Speeches were made by Storrow, Rob- 
erts, Winslow, the Secretary, Gorham, 
and Newhall, and the singing was led 
by Swinscoe, Gorham, Boyden, and 
Harding. A delegation from ’77 and 
another from ’82 enlivened the course 
of the proceedings, — the first with a 
song by Sigourney Butler, and the 
latter by a speech of Sherman Hoar. 
The fifth triennial will come in June, 
1900. — On Commencement, about 30 
men met at Hollis 23. Storrow was 
elected one of the Board of Overseers, 
receiving the third largest vote. — E. 
Howard, who has spent the summer 
abroad, will again be a member of 
the Julia Marlowe-Taber company the 
coming season. —R. P. Carroll’s cut- 
ter Navahoe won the Goelet cup for 
sloops off Newport, Aug. 5, defeating 
the cup-defender Vigilant by one min- 
ute one second actual time, and 4 m. 
21 s. corrected time. — Dr. G. F. Hard- 
ing has moved to 419 Boylston St., 
Boston. — Mrs. W. D. Noble of 
Washington, D. C., has given Har- 
vard $20,000 for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a course of free lectures on 
religion, as a memorial to her late 
husband. 


1886. 
J. H. Huppieston, Sec. 
126 West 85th St., New York, N. Y. 

H. H. Dwight has changed his ad- 
dress to 306 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, and A. M. Potter to 488 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston. 


1887. 
GEORGE P. FurseEr, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

The Class celebrated its Decennial 
Anniversary by a dinner at Young’s 
Hotel, Monday evening, June 28, at 
which 125 members of the Class were 
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present. E. J. Rich, chairman of the 
Class Committee, presided, and C. E. 
Shattuck acted as toast-master. The 
Secretary responded for “The Class,” 
G. P. Baker for “ Harvard Univer- 
sity,” W. A. Brooks for “ Athletics,” 
H. E. Peabody for “’87 in the Min- 
istry,” C. A. de Gersdorff for ‘ ’87 in 
New York,” A. C. Coolidge for “The 
Members still in Cambridge,” W. B. 
Scofield for “The Temporary Mem- 
bers,” J. L. Snelling for “’87 in 
Business,” F. S. Coolidge for “’87 in 
the Middle West,” J. W. Bartol for 
“The Doctors.” — Tuesday noon the 
Class lunched at Exchange Club, Bos- 
ton, eighty members present, and 
Tuesday evening one hundred seats 
were reserved at the Promenade Con- 
cert in Music Hall. ‘Thayer 51 was 
open to the Class as usual on Com- 
mencement Day, and forty members 
of the Class were photographed on 
the steps of the Library at noon. — 
The Secretary’s report will be delayed 
until September, as he has still many 
men to hear from. 


1888. 
Dr. F. B. Lunn, Sec. 
122 Marlborough 8t., Boston. 
R. T. Paine, Jr., is chairman of the 
executive committee of the Massachu- 
setts Democratic State Committee. 


1889. 


J. H. Ropxs, Sec. 
Divinity Hall, Cambridge. 

C. C. Ayer has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of Romance Lan- 
guages in the University of Colorado. 
—W. S. Ellis is a director of the 
Oregon Improvement Co. — During 
the past year Philip Codman, Fred- 
erick H. Bent, and Dr. Wm. S. Beau- 
mont have died. 
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1890. 
Jos. W. Lunp, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

G. H. Dickerman, Jr., died at Som- 
erville on May 8.— Dr. Theodore 
Chamberlin’s address is Peterboro, 
N. H. — George Rublee, in partnership 
with Edward B. Burling, is practicing 
law, 184 La Salle Street, Chicago. — 
B. B. Crowninshield is a yacht de- 
signer. — B. P. Cheney is a director 
of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé 
R. R. Co. 


1891. 
A. J. GARCEAU, Sec. 
12 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 

If any member of the Class has not 
received my circular about the Second 
Triennial Mugs, I wish he would write 
me immediately. These mugs must 
be disposed of before November 1st, 
1897, and all uncalled for after that 
date will be sold to the first applicants. 
— The sexennial dinner was held at 
the Quincy House, June 29. There 
were 138 men present. M. O. Simons 
presided, G. B. Woomer was orator, 
R. W. Atkinson, chorister, B. A. 
Gould, poet, A. J. Garceau, toast-mas- 
ter. Lloyd McKim Garrison was our 
honored guest from the Class of ’88. 
R. C. Lehmann had been invited, but 
was unable to attend and sent his re- 
grets. The ’91 Glee Club sang their 
old songs, and J. Wendell, Jr., helped 
with some new ones. Among the 
other speakers were A. B. Nichols, G. 
C. Mead, J. O. Hall, Jr., H. Tallant, 
W. K. Flint, R. T. Whitehouse, E. C. 
Moen, K. McKenzie.—On the next 
day the Class met at Thayer 55. 
About 75 ninety-oners and some 750 
others had good cheer at our spread. 
—I have a few dinner “ menus ” and 
song-books left, and will send them to 
any one who writes. — W. M. Randol 


News from the Classes. 
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is with the Tomboy Gold Mines Co. at 
Telluride Colo.— A. D. Hill is at 
1035-1036 Exchange Bldg., Boston, 
for the general practice of the law. — 
J.P. Lee is with Parrish & Pendleton, 
counselors at law, 44 Broadway, New 
York. — S. Parsons is one of the firm 
of Southwick & Parsons, lawyers, 
Rooms 6, 7, and 8 Abbott’s Block, 
Central Sq., Lynn. Parsons is the 
City Solicitor of Lynn. — M. L. Black 
has moved his law offices to 830 So- 
ciety for Savings Building, Cleveland, 
O.— Angelo Hall’s summer address 
is South Norfolk, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
—S. L. Bigelow is in Leipzig; ad- 
dress, Ferdinand-Rhode Str. 21 1.—G. 
C. Mead’s address is 1324 Locust St., 
Phila. —I have received from the 
Rev. A. A. Berle a pamphlet contain- 
ing the sermon, “ Anglo-Saxon Fel- 
lowship and the World’s Peace,” de- 
livered by him before the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company of 
Mass. before their London excursion, 
June, 1896. — T. N. Perkins has been 
admitted into the law firm of Ropes, 
Gray & Loring, 60 State St., Boston. 
—E. B. Burling has entered into 
partnership with Geo. Rublee, ’90, for 
the general practice of the law, under 
the firm name of Rublee & Burling, 
at 184 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. —J. 
R. Finlay is at Portobelo, Ecuador. 
He and J. B. Lowell, 94, are in South 
America, in the interests of the South 
American Mining Co.; address, Box 
336, Guayaquil, Ecuador. — The Rev. 
L. H. Roots is at the Boone School, 
Wachung, China, where he is teaching, 
and learning the Chinese language. I 
have received a photograph from him 
showing his classes in the school. — J. 
E. How is at 39 A, New Inn, Hall 
St., Oxford, England.—R. S. Hale 
has opened an engineering office at 31 
Milk St., Boston.— H. S. Wilkinson 
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is the manager of the Colonial Book 
Co., 52 Lafayette Sq., New York. — 
Samuel Wells, Jr., has written a book 
on Industrial Insurance, published by 
the F. H. Leavenworth Co., Detroit, 
Mich. — Dr. T. C. Chamberlin has 
opened his office at Petersham. —G. 
B. Winthrop is an attorney, 96 Broad- 
way and 6 Wall St., New York. — M. 
H. Wildes has returned to the Far 
West, Everett, Washington. — Dr. C. 
R. L. Putnam has gone to New York, 
and is practicing at 60 Madison Ave. 
— J. M. Howells and I. N. P. Stokes 
were the successful competitors in 
making plans for the New University 
Settlement building in New York. 


1892. 
A. R. Benner, Sec. 
Andover. 

Richard Norton will spend the win- 
ter at Rome as an instructor in the 
American School of Classical Studies. 
—S. P. Duffield, who has been an as- 
sistant in English for the past two 
years, is a member of the American 
Embassy in Constantinople. — Dr. A. 
R. Perry has begun practice on Elm 
St., West Somerville.— David Gray 
has given up journalism and entered 
the law office of Wilcox & Miner, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


1893. 
F. W. Moors, Sec. 
390 Harvard St., Cambridge. 

P. V. R. Johnson is at the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, New 
York city.— The Rev. L. B. Sears 
finished his course at the Rochester 
Seminary in May, 1896, and was or- 
dained in the Baptist Church last Oc- 
tober. He is now preaching at Rock- 
ford, Ill. —C. E. Cook is the author 
of The Walking Delegate, a comic 
opera which had a long run at the 
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Tremont Theatre in Boston this sum- 
mer. — W. E. Parsons has returned 
from abroad, and is now in the wool 
business with the firm of Henry & 
Parsons, 162 Federal St., Boston. — A. 
S. Apsey has a law office at 5 Tre- 
mont St., Boston. —T. H. Soren is 
with the General Electric Co., 33 
Front St., Schenectady, N. Y. — P. H. 
Savage is librarian’s secretary at the 
Boston Public Library. — E. O. Hiler 
is with the law firm of Ball & Tower 
27 State St., Boston; H. N. Berry 
with Nichols & Cobb, 40 Franklin 
St., Boston.; J. H. Harwood with Mat- 
thews & Thompson, Tremont Build- 
ing ; and C. R. Sturgis with Bowles, 
Sears Bldg. —F. C. Lucas is prac- 
ticing probate law. He has an office 
in the Stevenson Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Ind. — W. H. Allison is abroad. — C. 
M. Gay is studying architecture in the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, at Paris. — R. 
W. Hunter isa partner in the law firm 
of Spaulding & Hunter, 84 Summer 
St., Boston. —Frank P. Sibley, not 
G. F. Sibley, as stated in the last 
number, is an editor of the Nickel 
Magazine.— R. H. Bowles has been 
appointed instructor in English and 
History in Phillips Exeter Academy. 
— Frederick Winsor, for the past two 
years instructor in English and His- 
tory at Phillips Exeter Academy, has 
resigned that position to become prin- 
cipal of a private day school in Balti- 
more, founded by several of the trus- 
tees and members of the faculty of 
Johns Hopkins University. Address, 
the County School, Baltimore Md. 
— W. H. Furber has been appointed 
a master in the Prescott district 
school, Boston. — A. C. Dearborn has 
been appointed teacher of English and 
Latin in the Medford High School. — 
J. A. Wilder has been cruising in the 
Pacific the past winter. 
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1894. 
E. K. Ranp, Sec. 
Watertown. 

All recent news of interest to the 
Class will be found in the Secretary’s 
second report. Copies are sent only 
to those members of the Class who 
have sent in their own reports. The 
Secretary would like the addresses of 
the following men, and any informa- 
tion about them: D. F. Black, J. B. 
Eustis, A. French, M. L. King, E. 
Long, S. M. Merrill, G. S. Miller, G. 
C. Niles, J. M. Prather, 8. C. Rich- 
ardson, C. L. Safford, T. E. Sherwin, 
C. W. Shope, B. Sidis, R. D. Small, 
H. F. Taylor, F. W. Thomas, G. A. 
Walker, G. D. Wells, H. White, W. 
B. Whitney, F. C. Moulton, A. H. 
Whitridge, G. Allis, R. D. Blanfield, 
H. Bruen, L. E. Carr, R. W. Carr, W 
B. Clymer, B. W. Crowninshield, H. 
H. Fisher, H. H. Henry, F. H. Holmes, 
H. G. Johnson, M. S. Mack, G. R. 
Philbrook, F. H. Ransom, L. Stern, C. 
Stetson, J. S. Fay, S. L. Forsyth, R. 
T. Fox, G. B. Gordon, E. C. Green, 
A. L. Hodder, J. H. P. Howard, C. 
O. Jenkins, G. W. Johnston, H. Means, 
S. Miyoshi, M. Mower, J. Ridout, B. 
H. Shepard, J. F. Smith, H.W. Thayer, 
P. B. Thompson, W. 8. Woods. This 
list includes almost all who have not 
answered the Secretary’s circular. 
Most of the temporary members and 
special students here set down will be 
dropped from the Class lists unless 
they show some evidence that they 
care to be associated with the Class. 
In some cases the recorded address is 
obviously wrong. — F. C. Prescott has 
been appointed an assistant professor 
of English at Cornell. — The Rev. J. 
C. Sharp, who was graduated this year 
from the Episcopal Theological School 
in Cambridge, will be assistant to the 
Rev. J. C. Brooks, ’72, — 
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1895. 
ALBERT H. NEwmay, Sec. 
437 Marlborough St., Boston. 

At Commencement the following 
degrees were conferred on ’95 men: 
A. M.,— W. D. Collins, A. Durward, 
E. V. Huntington, N. H. Laughton, 
M. A. Potter ; LL. B.,— L. M. Cahn, 
N. P. Dodge, G. S. T. Newell, E. S. 
Page, C. A. Poth, T. Spalding; Ph. 
D., —H. E. Cushman. — Last year 
E. M. Adams was principal of one 
of the Buffalo, N. Y., public schools. 
—G. Allis has been traveling in 
Europe for over a year.— W. Ames 
is treasurer of the Architectural Re- 
view, Boston. — M. Benshimol taught 
last year in the Cambridge Latin 
School. — A. L. Cross is traveling on 
the Continent. He will stay in Ber- 
lin this winter for study in history. — 
The ’95 men admitted to the Suffolk 
bar in August were N. P. Dodge, J. J. 
McCarthy, E. S. Page, A. J. Peters, 
and T. Spalding. — E. W. Forbes has 
spent a large portion of the past two 
years in travel.— W. A. Garst has 
been attending the law school at Co- 
lumbus, O.— E. H. Green has been 
admitted a member of the firm of 
Green & Co., commission merchants, 
Boston. — G. 8. Henry is in the City 
of Mexico, and there intends to engage 
in business with his brother. —G. Le 
Clear is a partner in the firm of Dens- 
more & Le Clea‘, engineers, 7 Ex- 
change Pl., Boston. —L. How spent 
the year after leaving College in a trip 
around the world. Last winter he was 
in Paris the greater part of the time. — 
P. H. Lombard spent the summer in 
Germany. — F. M. Lowe is instructor 
in science at Shattuck School, Fari- 
bault, Minn. — C. R. Lyon is a mem- 
ber of the firm of G. R. Lyon & Co., 
dealers in general merchandise, Wau- 
kegan, Ill.— E. G. Merrill is with 
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Merrill & Co., bankers, Bangor, Me. 
— P. P. Sharples is with Sharples & 
Bennett, analytical and consulting 
chemists, Boston. — F. S. Simpson 
taught last year in the New Glasgow 
(Nova Scotia) High School. —J. D. 
Sornborger spent the summer in Lab- 
rador for the purpose of collecting 
specimens of the fauna of that region. 
—E. Slade has opened an office as 
electrical contractor and engineer in 
Quebec, Canada. —J. L. Thompson 
has been at the Columbia Law School 
for the past two years.—W. M. 
Trotter has opened a real estate and 
insurance office at 12 Post Office Sq., 
Boston. —H. P. Walker is with the 
National Contracting Company, and 
recently has been engaged in work 
connected with the Boston subway. — 
R. Wheatland returned in May from 
a nine months’ trip abroad. At pres- 
ent he is in the office of David Pingree, 
Salem.— In July J. K. Whittemore 
went to Paris for study.—J. P. 
Whittren is in Alaska. — W. B. 
Wolffe is manager of Town and 
Country, a Newport society paper. — 
The Secretary would like the ad- 
dresses of F. J. Buchanan, J. P. 
Daleen, B. A. Heydrick, S. C. New- 
som.—J. A. De Cou and H. D. V. 
Ross have been awarded University 
scholarships at Columbia for the com- 
ing year. — William Halderman Rid- 
dle died Jan. 23, 1897. — E. S. Dodge 
enters the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
Paris, this autumn to complete his 
study of architecture. — E. V. Hunt- 
ington is to teach Mathematics at 
Williams College. 


1896. 
H. R. Storrs, Sec. 
Brookline. 
P. R. Dean is assistant principal of 
the High School at Dubuque, Ia. 
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1897. 
W. L. Garrison, JR., Sec. 
Brookline. 

About 300 members attended the 
Class dinner at the Vendome on June 
28. N.P. Hallowell presided ; J. P. 
Welsh was toast-master. W. L. Garri- 
son responded for the Class and E. N. 
Wrightington for Athletics. Among 
the other speakers were H. Schurz, 
M. E. Stone, Jr., W. H. Vincent, H. 
C. Gray, J. E. Gregg, E. A. Zannetti, 
E. 1. Rantoul, H. W. Miller, and S. L. 
Pitts. — Of the replies received by 
the Secretary as to the intentions of 
members of the Class, 111 have stated 
that they propose to study law, and of 
this number a majority will enter the 
Harvard Law School. At least 75 
graduates will enter upon a commer- 
cial career. Fifty-eight will teach 
either temporarily or permanently, 25 
will continue their studies in various 
departments of learning, 40 will enter 
medical schools, eight will take up 
journalism, and six will become minis- 
ters of the gospel. There are five 
mechanical engineers, five civil engi- 
neers, one electrical engineer, and two 
plain engineers, according to returns 
to the Secretary. Architecture claims 
three, and various other livelihoods are 
represented, such as planter, farmer, 
author, orange-grower, navy, revenue 
service, postage-stamp dealer, whole- 
sale druggist, chemist, musician, geo- 
logist, and ship-chandler. Sixty-two 
either replied that they were unde- 
cided, or else were silent as to their 
future plans. — W. T. B. Williams 
is to be principal of a colored high 
school in Indianapolis, Ind. — Evan 
Hollister enters the Buffalo Univer- 
sity Law School this autumn, and will 
study also in the office of Sprague, 
Moot, Sprague & Brownell. — Fletcher 
Harper has gone to London to enter 
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the English branch of Harper & 
Bros. there. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Joseph Cady Ely, / 72, a member 
of the Rhode Island commission on 
the revision of the public statutes and 
one of the commissioners on the fram- 
ing of corporation laws, died in Prov- 
idence on June 21, at the age of 48. 
He was graduated from Brown Uni- 
versity in 1870, received the degree of 
bachelor of laws from Harvard in 1872, 
and then went into a partnership under 
the firm name of Tillinghast & Ely. 
The firm was dissolved some years 
later. 

Dr. E. A. Madden, v ’97, has begun 
practice at No. 4 Patten St., Water- 
town. 

William Ware Peck, / 44, formerly 
a well-known lawyer of New York, 
died on July 19. He was born in 
Burlington, Vt.; was graduated at 
the University of Vermont in 1841 
and at the Harvard Law School. He 
afterwards became a law partner of 
John Van Buren, son of President 
Van Buren. After Mr. Van Buren’s 
death, Mr. Peck continued the busi- 
ness alone until President Hayes ap- 
pointed him judge of the District 
Court of the then Territory of Wyo- 
ming. Mr. Peck resigned this office, 
and returned to New York city. He 
was a Freemason and a member of 
the Harvard Club. 

The addresses of the ’97 graduates 
of the Dental School will be found 
under the report of the Dental Alumni 
Association. 

H. M. Richards, s ’91, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in Botany at Colum- 
bia. 

Dr. E. C. Briggs, d’78, has removed 
to 129 Marlborough St., Boston. 


Non-Academic. 
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G. H. Holliday, ’89, Secretary of the 
Class of 1892 in the Law School, has 
issued Report No. 2, giving the ad- 
Gresses of, and brief information about, 
all the surviving members of the 
Class. 

Dr. E. H. Stevens, m ’67, of Cam- 
bridge, attended the International 
Medical Congress at Moscow during 
August. 

George Van Ness Lothrop, L. S., 
’39, who died at Detroit, Michigan, 
on July 12, was born in Easton, Aug. 
6, 1817. He was graduated at Brown 
University in 1838, and studied at 
the Harvard Law School. In 1843 
he completed his preparations for the 
bar and began the practice of law at 
Detroit. He was attorney-general 
of Michigan from 1848 to 1851, and 
recorder for the city of Detroit from 
1851 to 1853. In 1860 he was a dele- 
gate to the Democratic National Con- 
vention in Charleston, S. C., where he 
supported the nomination of Stephen 
A. Douglas. He was several times 
nominated by the Democrats in Michi- 
gan for United States senator. He 
was for many years general counsel 
for the Michigan Central Railroad. 
In May, 1885, he was appointed 
United States minister to Russia, 
where he served throughout the larger 
part of Mr. Cleveland’s first adminis- 
tration. 

Dr. F. J. Keaney, m 92, has been 
appointed a trustee of the Boston 
City Hospital. 

Prof. Josiah Royce has been invited 
to deliver the Gifford Lectures in the 
University of Aberdeen next year. 

Prof. J. M. Manly, p ’89, of Brown 
University, will spend this year in 
Europe. 

Princeton University has conferred 
the degree of LL. D. on J. L. Cadwala- 
der, /’60. 
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Herman Robert Haub, who had 
completed one year at the Dental 
School, was drowned at Eliot, Me., on 
July 15. 

The Boston Public Library has is- 
sued a pamphlet giving a brief descrip- 
tion of the autographs now deposited 
in the Library by the Hon. Mellen 
Chamberlain, /’48. The collection 
comprises some invaluable documents, 
—such as the Address to the King, 
1774, the Articles of Confederation, 
1777, the Constitution, 1787,—and 
many autographs, American and for- 
eign. 

Dr. J. C. Gallison, m ’95, has for 
the past two years been a member of 
the Mass. House of Representatives. 

J. B. Eustis, J ’54, late United 
States ambassador to France, has en- 
tered the law firm of Jones & Gorin, 
New York city. 

Prof. W. S. Franklin, Gr. Sch., ’91, 
of Iowa State University, has been 
elected to the chair of Physics and 
Electrical Engineering in Lehigh Uni- 
versity. Prof. Franklin was gradu- 
ated from the Unversity of Kansas in 
1885, and subsequently studied physics 
and mathematics in Berlin, and was 
fellow in physics at Harvard College. 
In addition to many professional pa- 
pers in physics, he has published, in 
connection with Prof. Nichols of Cor- 
nell, “ The Elements of Physics,” in 
three volumes. 

C. G. Fitzgerald, 1900, accompanied 
the Peary exploring party to Baffin’s 
Land this summer. 

At the convention of the National 
Association of Dentist Faculties, held 
at Old Point Comfort in August, Drs. 
Thomas Fillebrown, d 69, and E. H. 
Smith, d’74, were elected members of 
the executive committee, and G. L. 
Parmeler, d ’70, vice-president of the 
National Board of Dental Examiners. 


Non-Academic. 
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The Rev. F. B. Hornbrooke, t’77, is 
president of the Newton Educational 
Society. 

G. W. Olney, / ’55, is secretary of 
the Society of the Cincinnati in the 
State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations. 

Dr. J. C. Gallison, m ’95, has for 
the past two years been a member of 
the Mass. House of Representatives. 

A monument to Gen. John A. Lo- 
gan, by Augustus St. Gaudens, h ’97, 
was dedicated in Chicago on July 22. 

A meeting of the Class of 1890 of 
the Law School was held at Austin 
Hall on Commencement Day to elect 
a secretary vice Charles I. Giddings, 
deceased, and Arthur C. Rounds, 6 
Wall St., New York, was elected. 

A. E. Hancock, p ’97, is to teach 
English and Italian at Williams Col- 
lege this year. 

W. H. Phelps, s’97, has gone to 
Venezuela to continue the ornithologi- 
eal explorations which he began last 
year. 

S. G. Fisher, L. S., ’82, has received 
the degree of Doctor of Letters from 
the Western University of Pennsyl- 
vania, at Pittsburg. 

Ex-Congressman W. W. Crapo, 
L. S., 54, has been appointed a Mas- 
sachusetts Street Railway Commis- 
sioner. 

William Halderman Riddle, A. M., 
96, died at Minneapolis, Minn., on 
Jan. 23, 1897, from injuries received 
in a railway accident. He was in- 
structor in Mathematics at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and was 23 
years old. 

C. F. McKim, h 90, and Augustus 
St. Gaudens, fh ’97, are two of the in- 
corporators of the American Academy 
in Rome, which is to provide a school 
in which American students can study 
architecture, painting, and sculpture. 
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F. H. Holland, L. S., ’86, has been 
abroad for several years as special 
diplomatic agent of the State Depart- 
ment. 

The Rev. John Albert Buckingham, 
t ’39, died at Newton on May 4, aged 
81. He was born in Boston, being a son 
of J. P. Buckingham. He spent his 
young days in his native city, attend- 
ing Harvard College, and later the 
Harvard Divinity School, from which 
he graduated in 1839. He filled many 
Unitarian pulpits in New York State 
and then that at Sturbridge, which 
was the last pulpit he occupied as 
pastor. He retired about thirty years 
ago, since which time he had lived in 
Newton. He leaves one son and three 
daughters. 

H. G. Vinal, M. S., ’96-97, has 
opened an office at Middleton. 

E. L. Godkin, h’71, has received the 
degree of D. C. L. at Oxford. 

Atkinson Clayton Varnum, L. S., 
’58, died in Lowell, May 4. He was 
bornin Dracut, Jan. 27, 1828 ; took his 
A. B. at Brown, and, after studying at 
the Harvard Law School, was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1859. In 1863-64 
he was a representative in the Mass. 
legislature. For a time during the 
war he acted as a paymaster in the 
U. S. army at Roanoke Island, N. C. 
For 16 years he was presideut of the 
Middlesex North Agricultural Society. 
He wrote a history of the town of 
Dracut. He married Mary J. Abbott 
of Greenville, N. H. 

G. A. Brown, L. S., ’77, has been 
chairman of the Committee on Street 
Railways in the Mass. House of Repre- 
sentatives this year. 

Ex-Sec. Richard Olney, / 58, and 
Lucien Carr, for many years assistant 
curator of the Peabody Museum, 
Cambridge, have been elected mem- 
bers of the Mass. Historical Society. 
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James Hammond Trumbull, h ’74, 
died at Hartford, Conn., on Aug. 5, 
aged 75. He graduated from Yale 
in 1842; was Secretary of State for 
Connecticut, 1861-65; lectured on 
Indian languages at Yale ; was presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Historical So- 
ciety for 26 years, and librarian of the 
Watkinson Library, Hartford. Har- 
vard conferred an honorary A. M. on 
him in 1874 and an LL. D. in 1887. 

A. H. Mabley, Gr. Sch., 795, has 
been appointed instructor of Latin and 
Greek at Akron, O. 

H. M. Knowlton, L. S., ’69, at- 
torney-general of Massachusetts, has 
received the degree of LL. D. from 
Tufts College. 

B. R. Green, L. S. S., 63, has been 
appointed superintendent of the Na- 
tional Library and grounds at Wash- 
ington, D.C. The Library was con- 
structed under his supervision. 

Frederick Malverne Laughton, 1’66, 
died at Bangor, Me., on May 27. He 
was born at Foxcroft, Me., May 3, 
1844, and, before graduating at the 
Harvard Law School, was admitted to 
the Penobscot bar. He practiced in 
Bangor for 30 years, and in 1875 was 
the first Democrat to be elected mayor 
of that city. During his term of office 
the Bangor Water Works were intro- 
duced. In 1891 he became president 
of the Bangor St. R. R. Co. He was 
a Mason of the 32d degree, Past Grand 
Master of the Maine Odd Fellows, 
Past Grand Chancellor of the Knights 
of Pythias, and a member of other 
social organizations. 

C. F. A. Smith, / 93, is a member 
of the Board of Civil Service Exam- 
iners at Waltham. 

Judge George Robert Fowler, L. S., 
’65, died suddenly in Philadelphia on 
April 11. He was born in Concord, 
N. H., April 25, 1844, studied at 
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Dartmouth and at the Albany and 
Harvard Law Schools, and began the 
practice of law in Boston in 1870. 
In 1874 Gov. Talbot appointed him 
an associate justice of the West Rox- 
bury district court. He served in the 
Boston Common Council and School 
Committee, and was interested in sev- 
eral New Hampshire railways. Of 
late years he had practised in partner- 
ship with John Prentiss, ’84. 

Dr. George Washington Burdett, 
m ’46, one of the best-known physicians 
in Worcester County, Mass., died at 
his home in Clinton on May 10. He 
was born Feb. 17, 1819, and studied 
at the Dartmouth and the Harvard 
Medical Schools. He became a trustee 
of the Clinton Savings Bank on its 
organization, and was the last one of 
the original board. He had been the 
first vice-president since 1885. He 
was for many years a member of the 
board of directors for the Bigelow Free 
Public Library and had been master of 
the Trinity lodge of Masons. 

The graduation dinner of the Class 
of ’97 of the Harvard Dental School 
took place June 30 at the Parker 
House, and was partaken of by about 
30 members, with Pres. T. H. Harding 
in the chair. There was brief speech- 
making by all those present. 

Dr. James Parker Walker, m ’56, the 
oldest physician in Manchester, N. H., 
died there on May 6. He was the son 
of James and Betsey (Parker) Walker, 
and was born in Manchester, Feb. 7, 
1828. He was educated in the public 
schools of the city, at the New Hamp- 
ton Institution, and the academy at 
Francestown. He studied medicine 
two years in the office of Dr. Josiah 
Crosby of Manchester, and was gradu- 
ated at the Harvard Medical School 
in 1856. Immediately following his 
graduation he opened an office in his 
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native city. He served several years 
on the Board of Education. He rep- 
resented his ward in the legislature 
in 1878 and 1879, and served the city 
in many ways. He was a member of 
the Medical Association. 

Philip Tworoger, L. S., ’89, is presi- 
dent of the Everett Democratic City 
Committee. 

Gov. Wolcott has appointed F. A. 
Milliken, / ’74, justice of the 3d Bristol 
District Court, and H. H. Smith, /’60, 
trial justice of Norfolk County, Mass. 

The Rev. James Challis Parsons 
t 59, died in West Bridgewater, June 
30. He was born in Gloucester, Aug. 
16, 1833. He graduated at Amherst in 
1855, and was chosen principal of the 
High School in Marblehead, where he 
remained one year. Shortly after, he 
entered the Harvard Divinity School. 
After his graduation he was pastor of 
the Unitarian church in Waltham 
for several years. At the close of his 
pastorate in Waltham, he was chosen 
principal of the High School in that 
city, which position he also held sev- 
eral years. He then became pastor of 
the Unitarian church in Athol, where 
he built up a large society. After a 
pastorate of four years he was ap- 
pointed principal of the Prospect Hill 
School of Greenfield, where he re- 
mained fifteen years. He was the 
author of a book on English versifica- 
tion, and was at work on a treatise on 
“ Religious Philosophy.” 

V. B. Wooley, L. S., ’89, is pro- 
thonotary of the superior court of 
Wilmington, Del., until 1900. 

F. K. Dunn, /’75, of Charleston, 
Ill, was a Republican candidate for 
the circuit court judgeship. 

Bliss Carman, Sp., ’86, has formed a 
partnership with Herbert Small, [’90], 
and Laurens Maynard, for book-pub- 
lishing in Boston. 
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Dr. Joseph Whitney Cushing, m 61, 
who died at Brookline on May 9, was 
born at Ashford, Conn., Jan. 26, 1837, 
the son of the Rev. Stephen Cushing, 
a Methodist clergyman. He was grad- 
uated from Wesleyan University in 
1857, and immediately entered the 
Harvard Medical School, from which 
institution he received his degree in 
1861. For several years he was house 
surgeon at the Massachusetts General 
hospital. He studied in Edinburgh, 
London, and Paris. When the war 
broke out he enlisted as a surgeon and 
was stationed at the Lowell General 
Hospital at Portsmouth Grove, R. I. 
He had practiced in Boston since the 
close of the war, except for the three 
years he had lived in Brookline. 
While in Boston he was a councilor in 
the Suffolk Medical Society, and on 
his removal to Brookline was appointed 
in the same capacity in the Norfolk 
Medical Society. He was prominent 
in charitable work, and was greatly 
interested in the Children’s Hospital 
and the Deaconesses’ Home. In 1868 
he married the daughter of the late 
Charles Woodbury, of Boston, who, 
with a son and a daughter, survives 
him. 

Edward Lewis Baker, L. S., 749, 
died at Buenos Ayres on July 8. He 
was born at Kaskaskia, IIl., in 1827. 
He graduated from Shurtleff College 
fifty years ago, and then studied at 
the Harvard Law School. In 1851 
he began the practice of law with his 
brother, Judge Henry S., in Alton, 
and afterward formed a partnership 
with Captain Ballache, editing the 
Alton Telegraph until 1859. From 
Alton he went to Springfield, Ill., and 
became there one of the proprietors 
of the Illinois State Journal and an 
intimate friend of Lincoln, to whom 
he was related by marriage, Mrs. 
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Baker being a niece of Mr. Lincoln’s. 
During the Civil War he was at 
Washington much of the time, and 
held positions of official significance 
and confidence there. When Grant 
became president he appointed Mr. 
Baker to the consulate at Buenos 
Ayres, and he has since held this 
position. 

Clarence Moore Noble, d ’91, died 
at Plainville on July 5. He was born 
in Danville, P. Q., April 25, 1864. 

Dr. Ralph Carleton, m ’94, has 
begun practice at Springfield; address, 
Olmsted’s Block, State St. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


Persons wishing to complete files of 
the first three volumes of the Gradu- 
ate’s Magazine (1892-95) can procure 
copies of all numbers except 5, 7, and 
12 at the office of the Magazine, 6 
Beacon St., Boston. 

The Pan-Anglican Conference at 
Lambeth this summer was attended 
by W.S. Perry, ’54, bishop of Iowa, 
Wm. Lawrence, ’71, bishop of Massa- 
chusetts, and H.C. Potter, h’90, bishop 
of New York. 

Prof. W. R. Ware, ’52, B. R. Green, 
Se. Sch., 63, and J. S. Billings, A ’86, 
are the judges of the plans for the 
New York City Library. 

Profs. C. R. Lanman and C. H. Toy 
are delegates. from the American 
Oriental Society to the Orientalist 
Congress to be held in Paris in Sep- 
tember. 

The French Department expects to 
perform Racine’s Athalie in Sanders 
Theatre this winter. 

The Sales Prize was awarded this 
year to Clarence King Moore, ’97, of 
Cambridge, for the translation of a se- 
lection of the “ Vicar of Wakefield ” 
into Spanish prose. 
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Among the delegates who attended 
the commemoration in June at Halifax, 
N. S., of the landing on the American 
continent of John Cabot in 1497, were 
Prof. W. J. Ashley, as representative 
of Harvard University; and Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rand, ’79, as a representative 
of the American Historical Associa- 
tion. 

The Sargent Prize, open to under- 
graduates of Harvard and Radcliffe 
Colleges, was awarded this year to 
John Albert Macy, ’99, for a metrical 
translation of the eleventh Ode of the 
third Book of Horace. 

It is purposed to begin at once 
building the Phillips Brooks House, 
for which about $50,000 have been 
collected since Bishop Brooks’s death. 
The committee who have the matter 
in charge consists of R. T. Paine, ’55, 
chairman, E. H. Abbot, ’55, Prof. G. 
H. Palmer, 64, Prof. F. G. Peabody, 
69, Dr. G. A. Gordon, ’81, and Dr. E. 
W. Donald, of Boston. This com- 
mittee will be glad to receive addi- 
tional subscriptions for Brooks House. 

On the executive committee of the 
Essex County Club, at Manchester, 
are T. J. Coolidge, *50, chairman, 
Oliver Ames, ’86, E. S. Grew, ’63, 
Philip Dexter, ’89, and H. W. Cun- 
ningham, ’82, sec. and treas. 

C. J. Paine, *53, T. J. Coolidge, 
50, J. L. Gardner, Wm. Endicott, Jr., 
h ’88, F. W. Hunnewell, 60, Richard 
Olney, / ’58, and E. W. Hooper, 59, 
are directors of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy R. R. Co. 

Among the lecturers in the Old 
South Course, Boston, this summer, 
were Dr. E. E. Hale, ’39, Senator G. 
F. Hoar, ’46, Secretary J. D. Long, 
’57, and F. B. Sanborn, ’55. 

H. H. Hunnewell has given $5,000 
toward an endowment of the Surgi- 
cal Laboratory in the Medical School. 
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The Child Memorial Fund amounts 
to $11,000. 

The Harvard Club of Fall River 
has increased the principal of its 
scholarship fund by $800. 

The Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, D. D., 
has been appointed a University 
Preacher. 

In connection with a course of lec- 
tures on Chamber Music to be given 
by Professor Paine during the aca- 
demic year 1897-98, it is planned to 
give a series of ten illustrative con- 
certs, by the Kneisel Quartet and 
other musicians, in one of the lecture 
halls of the College, on Wednesday 
afternoons. These concerts will be 
open to all members of the University 
and to the public on payment of a fee 
of seven dollars. The dates and 
place of holding the concerts and the 
manner of applying for tickets will be 
announced later. 

The Gray collection of engravings 
is to be brought from Boston and 
placed in the Fogg Art Museum. 

The Mass. Church Union, at its 
annual meeting, elected C. E. Saun- 
ders, ’67, treas., and Robert Codman, 
44, and Dr. E. R. Cogswell, ’64, 
councilors. 

At its annual meeting the Union 
Club of New York city elected 
Franklin Bartlett, 69, J. H. Robb, 
[’66], and August Belmont, ’74, mem- 
bers of the governing committee for 
three years, and J. A. Murray, ’78, 
for one year. 

By the will of the late Miss Edith 
Rotch, the Lawrence Scientific School 
receives $5,000. 

The Mass. Congregational Ministers 
Association have elected G. A. Gordon, 
81, auditor, H. F. Jenks, ’63, first 
preacher, and E. E. Hale, ’39, and 
Alexander McKenzie, ’59, to serve on 
the central committee. 
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The Massachusetts Medical Society 
held its 116th annual meeting in Bos- 
ton on June 8 and 9. Dr. D. W. 
Cheever, ’52, gave the Shattuck lec- 
ture on “ The New Surgery.” Papers 
were read by Dr. E. G. Cutler, ’68, 
on “ Dyspepsia; ”” Dr. Chas. Harring- 
ton, ’78, on “Food Nostrums;” Dr. 
Hasket Derby, m ’58, “ Retinal Hem- 
orrhage after Middle Age;” Dr. O. 
F. Wadsworth, ’60, ‘‘ Anomalies of 
Muscular Balance;’’ Dr. David Har- 
rower, m ’84, “Some Phases of Lach- 
rymal Trouble;” Dr. Myles Standish, 
m °78, “Contagious Conjunctivitis; ” 
Dr. C. H. Williams, ’71, “ Convergent 
Squint; ” Dr. J. O. Green, 63, “ Brain 
Complications of Diseases of the Ear;” 
Dr. C. J. Blake, m 65, “The Fatigue 
of Deafness;” Dr. G. A. Leland, 
m’78, “ Nasal Obstruction; ” Dr. H. L. 
Morse, ’74, “ Affections of the Ear;” 
Dr. F. L. Jack, m °84, “Some of the 
Indications for opening the Mem- 
brana Tympani;” Dr. R. C. Cabot, 
89, “The Diagnostic Value of the 
Examination of the Blood Serum; ” 
“Fistula in Ano,” Dr. J. B. Blake, 
’87; “Some of the Uses of the Rintgen 
Rays in Medicine,” Dr. F. H. Wil- 
liams, m ’77; “Medical Inspection of 
Schools,” Dr. S. H. Durgin, m 64; 
“ An Epoch of Medicine in an Age of 
Delusion,” by Dr. Z. B. Adams, m 53. 
Among the officers elected were: 
Pres., Dr. H. P. Walcott, ’58; vice- 
president, Dr. S. W. Abbott, m ’62; 
treasurer, Dr. E. M. Buckingham, 
m ’74; cor. sec., Dr.C. W. Swan, ’60 ; 
rec. sec., Dr. F. W. Goss, ’62; libra- 
rian, Dr. E. H. Brigham, m 68; orator, 
Dr. W. T. Councilman. 

The Trustees of Donations to the 
P. E. Church of Massachusetts have 
Robert Codman, ’44, pres.; C. G. 
Saunders, ’67, sec.; W. P. Blake, ’66, 
treas.; D. R. Whitney, ’48, R. T. 
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Paine, ’55, and F. W. Hunnewell, ’60, 
managers. 

Among the directors of the Uni- 
tarian Temperance Society are the 
Revs. C. F. Dole, 67, W. W. Fenn, 
84, W. C. Gannett, 60, C. R. Eliot, 
t’81, F.G. Peabody, ’69, and E. M. 
Wilbur, ¢ 790. 

S. H. Dynes, Gr. Sch., 95, and J. 
P. Taylor, Gr. Sch., 96, have been 
awarded President’s University Schol- 
arships at Columbia. 

D. G. Haskins, 66, and E. G. 
Porter, 58, are vice-presidents of the 
Prince Society, Boston; R. N. Toppan, 
’68, is corresponding secretary; and 
H. F. Jenks, 63, recording secre- 
tary. 

Two of the officers of the 54th 
Massachusetts Regiment, whose names 
are inscribed on the R. G. Shaw, ’60, 
monument in Boston, were Lieut. 
Edward Lewis Stevens, 63, killed at 
the battle of Boykin’s Mills, S. C., 
April 18, 1865, and Capt. Cabot 
Jackson Russel, [’65], killed at Fort 
Wagner, S. C., July 18, 1865. 

At its annual meeting the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association elected, 
among its vice-presidents, D. B. 
Eaton, / ’50, New York, T. J. Morris, 
’56, Baltimore, Horace Davis, °49, 
San Francisco; secretary, George 
Batchelor, 66, Cambridge; directors, 
to serve till May, 1900, A. M. Howe, 
’69, Cambridge, and S. A. Eliot, ’84, 
Brooklyn. 

On May 26, in the Mass. House of 
Representatives, before a joint con- 
ference of the legislature and a large 
number of guests, the Hon. T. F. Bay- 
ard, h °77, formally presented to the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts the 
manuscript of Gov. Bradford’s History 
of Plimoth Plantation, which had long 
been in the library of the Bishop of 
London. SenatorG. F. Hoar, ’46, who 
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was a chief promoter of the return of 
the volume, delivered an address, and 
Gov. Wolcott, ’71, pledged the State 
to guard the volume forever. The 
Bishop of London, who consented to 
the restoration, is Mandell Creighton, 
h ’86. 

The Boston Society of Natural 
History elected at its annual meeting 
C. S. Minot, p 78, pres.; N. S. Shaler, 
s 62, C. P. Bowditch, ’63, E. S. Morse, 
h ’92, vice-pres.; Alpheus Hyatt, s’62, 
curator; W. S. Bryant, ’84, W. M. 
Davis, s 69, H. W. Haynes, 51, B. J. 
Jeffries, 54, and N. T. Kidder, a ’82, 
councilors for three years. 

The annual Dudleian lecture was 
given in the Fogg Museum on May 
26 by Prof. Williston Walker, of 
Hartford, Conn., the subject, pre- 
scribed by Judge Dudley in 1750, be- 
ing: “The fourth and last Lecture 
I would have for the maintaining, ex- 
plaining, and proving the validity of 
the ordination of ministers or Pastors 
of the churches, and so their admin- 
istration of the sacraments or ordi- 
nanees of religion as the same hath 
been practiced in New England, from 
the first beginning of it, and so con- 
tinued at this day. Not that I would 
any ways invalidate Episcopal Ordi- 
nation as it is commonly called and 
practiced in the Church of England; 
but I do esteem the method of ordi- 
nation as practiced in Scotland, Ge- 
neva, and among the Dissenters in 
England, and in the churches in this 
country, to be very safe, scriptural 
and valid; and that the great Head of 
the Church, by his blessed spirit, hath 
owned, sanctified, and blessed them 
accordingly and will continue so to do 
to the end of the world. Amen.” 

On June 9, at the centennial cele- 
bration of Augusta, Me., Chief Justice 
M. W. Fuller, L. S., ’54, delivered an 
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oration, and addresses were made by 
O. W. Baker, / ’72, Mayor W. S. 
Choate, / °72, and Lendall Titcomb, 
"a4. 

The Roxbury Military History Soci- 
ety has raised $18,000 for a monument 
to Gen. Joseph Warren, 1759, who was 
killed at the battle of Bunker Hill. 

Last year an effort was made to 
raise $35,000 to purchase a part of 
Elmwood, the estate of the late James 
Russell Lowell, 38, to convert it into 
a public park. The Metropolitan Park 
Commission has agreed to give one 
third of this sum, and a committee of 
Cambridge ladies and gentlemen has 
been formed to push forward the 
private subscriptions required to com- 
plete the purchase. Among the mem- 
bers of this committee are ex-Mayor 
E. R. Champlin, / ’80, Pres. C. W. 
Eliot, 53, Bishop Wm. Lawrence, ’71, 
W. A. Munroe, °64, Prof. C. E. 
Norton, 46, and Prof. John Trow- 
bridge, s 65. Contributions may be 
sent to the treasurer, Wm. A. Bul- 
lard, First National Bank, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Josiah Quincy, ’80, mayor of Boston, 
has appointed the following trustees 
of public institutions: Walter Hunne- 
well, 65, pauper institutions; H. A. 
Lamb, ’71, Dr. C. P. Putnam, 65, 
trustees for children; Dr. P.C. Knapp, 
°78, insane hospital. 

At its annual meeting on June 17, 
the Bunker Hill Monument Associa- 
tion elected Winslow Warren, 58, 
president; Dr. J. C. Warren, ’63, 
Henry Lee, ’36, Roger Wolcott, ’70, 
C. F. Adams, ’56, vice-presidents; 
and Dr. F. H. Brown, ’57, sec. 

J. J. Astor, [’86], J. H. Robb, [’66], 
J. J. McCook, J 69, and Oliver Ames, 
’86, are directors of the Mercantile 
Trust Co. of New York city. 

S. C. Lawrence, *55, and Walter 
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Hunnewell, ’65, are directors of the 
Portland, Saco and Portsmouth R. R. 
Co. 

Friends of the late Charles Eliot, 
’82, who realize his public service in his 
work on the parks, desire to erect to 
him a suitable memorial. A request 
for aid in the project has been sent 
out, viz.: “The undersigned, friends 
of the late Charles Eliot, believe that 
many people would like to see an ap- 
propriate memorial to him, which, 
without taking the form of a conven- 
tional monument, should serve to asso- 
ciate his name with some permanent 
feature of that Metropolitan Park 
System which is so largely his crea- 
tion. The project meets with the 
warm approval of the commissioners. 
All persons interested are invited to 
send contributions to C. S. Racke- 
mann, 23 Court Street, Boston. All 
sums received will be applied to the 
above purpose by a committee of the 
undersigned: C. F. Adams, C. F. 
Sprague, Anna T. Phillips, Mrs. Theo- 
dore Lyman, W. L. Putnam, Mrs. W. 
C. Loring, N. S. Shaler, C. H. Dalton, 
C. S. Sargent, J. C. Olmsted, F. L. 
Olmsted, Jr., C. E. Fay, G. C. Mann, 
H. P. Walcott, C. S. Rackemann, J. R. 
Coolidge, Jr., R. M. Bradley, E. P. 
Whitney, H. W. Cunningham, Syl- 
vester Baxter, W. B. de las Casas, H. 
S. Hunnewell.” 

Boylston Prize Speaking. — The fol- 
lowing competed for the prizes in 
Sanders Theatre, May 13: J. M. 
Gibbs, Jr., 98; F. Hendrick, 97; W. 
T. B. Williams, ’97; C. Grilk, 98; R. 
E. Olds, 97; R. E. Manley, ’97; H. B. 
Huntington, 97; S. Robinson, ’98; E. 
F. Phillips, 98; M. J. G. Cunniff, ’98; 
E. B. Barton, 98; H. K. Stanley, ’97. 
The winners of the first prizes were 
Charles Grilk, 98, of Davenport, Ia., 
and H. B. Huntington, ’97, of Han- 
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over, N. H. The former declaimed 
“Three Characteristics of Harvard,” 
by G. A. Gordon, ’81. The latter’s 
declamation was “The Leadership of 
Educated Men,” by G. W. Curtis. 
The winners of the second prizes 
were: W. T. B. Williams, ’97, a 
colored speaker, whose home is at 
Millwood, Va.; E. B. Barton, ’98, 
of Worcester; and S. Robinson, 98, 
of Boston. The first took Senator 
Daniel’s speech on the Monroe Doc- 
trine; the second, the peroration of 
the ‘Oration on the Crown,” by De- 
mosthenes; and the third, Henry Clay 
on the Greek Revolution. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily and weekly press. 


G. R. R. Rivers, ’75, has recently 
published “Captain Shays, a Populist 
of 1786.” (Little, Brown & Co.: 
Boston.) 

The address of B. M. Harrod, 56, 
president of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, delivered at the an- 
nual convention of that Society at 
Quebec on June 30, has been reprinted 
in pamphlet form. 

C. K. Bolton, ’90, is the author of 
“ Brookline : The History of a Favored 
Town.” (C. A. W. Spencer.) 

This autumn, Prof. James Schouler, 
’59, will print in book form the sub- 
stance of lectures delivered by him at 
Johns Hopkins University, under the 
title “Constitutional Studies, State 
and Federal.” (Dodd, Mead & Co. : 
New York.) 
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Jeremiah Curtin, 63, the translator 
of Sienkiewicz, in an interview in the 
New York World, said that he began 
to translate “Quo Vadis” in Guadala- 
jara, Mex. “It was published origi- 
nally in the leading daily paper of 
Poland. The copies of that paper 
followed me into many out-of-the- 
way places. I read the instalments 
as they reached me, and then dic- 
tated the translation to my wife. 
Afterwards I read and altered that 
copy. She made a fresh copy, and it 
is a remarkable fact that I never saw 
a proof of ‘Quo Vadis.’ Most of the 
translation was done in Guatemala 
City, and finished in northern Guate- 
mala in places where no white man 
had ever been. Mrs. Curtin did all 
the mechanical work.” Mr. Curtin 
acquired his knowledge of Polish 
during the five years that he was at- 
tacked to the American Legation at 
St. Petersburg. He never met Sien- 
kiewicz, but expected to do so this 
summer. 

The Century Co. announce a new 
edition, with an additional chapter, of 
“ The Autobiography of Joseph Jeffer- 
son,” h ’95 ; and “ The Scholar and the 
State,” essays by Bishop H. C. Potter, 
h 90. 

Prof. E. A. Harriman, ’88, of the 
Northwestern University Law School, 
has prepared for the Students’ Series 
a volume on the “Elements of the 
Law of Contracts.” (Little, Brown & 
Co. : Boston.) 

Prof. Paul Shorey, ’78, has edited, 
for the Students’ Series of Latin Clas- 
sies, the “ Odes and Epodes of Horace.” 
(Leach, Shewell & Sanborn.) 

Col. T. W. Higginson, ’41, has re- 
cently printed two volumes of essays. 
The first, entitled “Book and Heart,” 
deals with literature and life. (Har- 
pers: New York. $1.50.) 
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Prof. E. C. Pickering, s 65, Direc- 
tor of the Harvard Observatory, has 
issued a pamphlet entitled “ Naviga- 
tion in Fog,” in which he suggests 
several simple means by which colli- 
sion or shipwreck in fog might be 
avoided. 

S. G. Fisher, L. S., ’82, of Philadel- 
phia, has published recently three his- 
torical works, viz. : “ The Making of 
Pennsylvania ;” ‘“ Pennsylvania : Col- 
ony and Commonwealth ;” “The Evo- 
lution of the Constitution.” 

No. 52 of the Harvard Library Bib- 
liographical Contributions comprises the 
biographies of “The Librarians of 
Harvard College, 1667-1877,” by A. 
C. Potter, ’89, and C. K. Bolton, ’90. 
It is the result of very careful re- 
search, and brings to light much anti- 
quarian matter about the 60 persons 
who held office during the 210 years 
between the appointment of Solomon 
Stoddard, the first librarian, and that 
of Dr. Justin Winsor, 20 years ago. 
In early times the librarian served but 
a few years, while he was fitting him- 
self for the ministry, so that the 
changes were frequent, and the carry- 
ing out of a definite system was al- 
most impossible. Since 1831, how- 
ever, the Harvard Library has had 
but three incumbents, — T. W. Harris, 
1831-56 ; J. L. Sibley, 1856-77 ; Jus- 
tin Winsor, 1877 ; and this continu- 
ity of service has been of great value. 
It would be interesting to have, as a 
supplement to this Contribution, a sketch 
of the expansion of the Harvard Li- 
brary during the past twenty years, 
when, thanks to Mr. Winsor’s meth- 
ods, Harvard’s collection of books has 
become more accessible than that of 
any other university in the world. 

Clement Bates, ’67, is editor of 
“ Bates’s Annotated Statutes of Ohio,” 
to appear this year. 
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J. M. Gould, L. S., ’73, has edited 
the 14th edition of Kent’s “ Commen- 
taries on American Law ;” and H. C. 
Merwin, ’74, has edited the second 
edition of the Harvard lectures on the 
“ Jurisdiction, Practice, and Peculiar 
Jurisprudence of the Courts of the 
United States,” by the late Judge B. 
R. Curtis. (Little, Brown & Co.: 
Boston.) 

The first volume of “ American His- 
tory told by Contemporaries,” edited 
by Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, covers the 
era of colonization from 1492 to 1689, 
and embraces 172 selections from the 
original sources relating to those two 
centuries. The editor prefixes to each 
selection a brief historical or biblio- 
graphical note. The variety of the 
selections enables one to get at first- 
hand information not only concerning 
important historical events, but also 
concerning the life of the people. For 
instance, Judge Sewall’s diary is drawn 
from for a picture of a Puritan gentle- 
man ; the discovery of the St. Law- 
rence is told in Cartier’s own words ; 
Gémara describes how Cortes took 
Montezuma prisoner; “New Eng- 
land’s First Fruits” supply the earliest 
account in print of Harvard College ; 
and so on. By grouping subjects, and 
observing chronological order, the ed- 
itor has given to these miscellaneous 
extracts a proper coherence. The 
work should appeal not only to the 
professional students of American his- 
tory, but also to general readers, who 
will find in it almost ‘as much to enter- 
tain as to instruct them. (Macmillan : 
New York. $2.00.) 

“‘ Susan’s Escort, and Other Stories,” 
by Dr. E. E. Hale, 39, has been pub- 
lished by the Harpers, who have also 
recently brought out “Hell for Sar- 
tain, and Other Stories,” by John Fox, 
Jr., ’83. 
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H. B. Parker, ’67, has published 
“An Accurate Map of Baldwinville, 
Mass., showing Property Divisions and 
all Buildings in Detail.” 

W. C. Tiffany, ’81, has contributed 
to the Horn Book Series a handbook 
of the “ Law of Persons and Domestic 
Relations.” (West Publishing Co. : 
St. Paul, Minn.) 

Dr. G. M. Gould, ¢ ’74, is joint 
author with Dr. W. L. Pyle of ‘‘ Anom- 
alies and Curiosities of Medicine,” 
a volume of 900 pages, published by 
W. B. Saunders, Philadelphia. 

The activity of Harvard men in the 
preparation of text-books has become 
very great. Thus, within the past 
year, at least five mathematical books 
have reached the Magazine, viz. : “ Al- 
gebra for Schools and Colleges,” by 
Wm. Freeland, ’81 (Longmans: New 
York) ; “Elementary and Construc- 
tional Geometry,” by E. H. Nichols, 
"78 (Longmans: New York); “A 
Practical Arithmetic,” by G. A. Went- 
worth, 58 (Ginn: Boston); “Ele- 
mentary Algebra,” by J. A. Gillett, 
63 (Holt: New York); “ Elements 
of Plane Geometry,” C. A. Hobbs, 
’80 (Lovell : New York). 

The life of the late Gov. F. T. 
Greenhalge, 63, has been written by 
James E. Nesmith. (Roberts Bros. : 
Boston. $3.00.) 

F. P. Stearns, ’67, has in press a 
book on “Modern English Prose,” 
and a small volume on “Summer 
Travel in Europe.” 

The Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Instruction of the Blind proposes to 
reprint in raised characters, for the 
use of its pupils, “ Robinson Crusoe’s 
Money,” by D. A. Wells, s ’51. 

Roberts Brothers have issued a 
“Sequel to ‘Our Liberal Move- 
ment,’” address and essays by the 
Rev. J. H. Allen, ’40. 
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Acknowledgment has already been 
made of the first volumes of the “ Har- 
vard Historical Studies,” but the im- 
portance of the scope of these mono- 
graphs, which are published from the 
income of the Henry Warren Torrey 
Fund, can be better appreciated when 
titles of the first year’s volumes are 
read consecutively, viz.: “The Sup- 
pression of the African Slave-Trade 
to the United States of America, 
1638-1870,” by W. E. B. DuBois, ’90 ; 
“The Contest over the Ratification of 
the Federal Constitution in the State 
of Massachusetts,” by S. B. Harding, 
p94; “A Critical Study of Nullifi- 
cation in South Carolina,” by D. F. 
Houston, p 92; “Nominations for 
Elective Office in the United States,” 
by F. W. Dallinger, ’93. 

The authorized biography of Phil- 
lips Brooks, ’55, which was left unfin- 
ished by his brother, the Rev. Arthur 
Brooks, ’67, will soon be completed by 
the Rev. A. V. G. Allen, h ’86. 

The Land of Sunshine, a periodi- 
cal conducted by C. F. Lummis, [81], 
has entered upon its seventh volume, 
and is printing a translation, by the 
editor, of the “ Regolamento para el 
Gobierno de la Provincia de Califor- 
nias,” first printed in Mexico in 1784. 

H. S. White, ’73, contributed to the 
first number of the Journal of Ger- 
manic Philology a paper on “The 
Home of Walther von der Vogel- 
weide.” 

Dr. S. A. Green, ’51, has reprinted 
in pamphlet the Diary kept by Lieut. 
Dudley Bradstreet, of Groton, Mass., 
during the siege of Louisburg, April, 
1745, Jan., 1746. 

“Docks and Terminal Facilities” 
is an exhaustive report issued by the 
Massachusetts Harbor Commissioners, 
of whose board Woodward Emery, 
’64, is chairman. 
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Prof. E. S. Morse, h ’92, has re- 
printed from the May Popular Science 
Monthly his paper on “Korean Inter- 
views.” 

G. H. Browne, ’78, has edited selec- 
tions from the poems of R. W. Emer- 
son, ’21, for the Riverside Literature 
Series. 

Memorials of William Cranch Bond, 
Director of the Harvard Observatory, 
1840-59, and of his son and successor 
(1859-65), George Phillips Bond, 
drawn from the family papers, have 
been prepared in a single volume, well 
illustrated, by Prof. Edward S. Holden 
of Lick Observatory. It will be is- 
sued in a small edition by C. A. Mur- 
dock & Co., 532 Clay Street, San 
Francisco. (New York: Lemcke & 
Buechner.) 

Prof. M. H. Morgan, ’81, is to edit 
a series of classical text-books for the 
Messrs. Harper. 

In his “Sequel to ‘Our Liberal 
Movement,’” the Rev. J. H. Allen, 
*40, devotes a chapter to the old Di- 
vinity School, and gives reminiscences 
of many Harvard leaders in Liberal 
religion, including F. H. Hedge, ’25, 
J. F. Clarke, ’29, John Weiss, 737, 
Thomas Hill, 43, Samuel Longfellow, 
39, O. B. Frothingham, ’43, and F. N. 
Knapp, 43. 

Prof. B. W. Wells, ’77, has recently 
edited Drei Kleine Lustspiele, by Ben- 
dix and Zechmeister, and La Poudre 
aux Yeux, by Labiche and Martin, for 
Heath’s Modern Language Texts. 

G. S. Morison, ’63, has reprinted his 
address on “The Civil Engineer and 
the University,” delivered at the Troy 
Polytechnic Institute on June 16. 

F. L. Knowles, ’96, has edited ‘‘ The 
Golden Treasury of American Songs 
and Lyrics,” which will be published 
this autumn by L. C. Page & Co., 
Boston. 
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To volume xxiv of the Transac- 
tions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 
Prof. Garrett Droppers, ’87, contri- 
butes a paper on “ Economic Theo- 
ries in Old Japan.” 

The Harvard Chapter of the Phi 
Beta Kappa has issued a new cata- 
logue, giving supplementary lists of 
members, officers, orators, and poets, 
down to 1897. Price 25 cents. For 
sale by Chas. W. Sever, Cambridge. 

No. 2 of the first volume of Me- 
moirs of the Peabody Museum, re- 
cently issued, contains an account of 
the “Cave of Loltun, Yucatan,” with 
a report of explorations by the Mu- 
seum in 1888-89 and 1890-91. There 
are many plans and half-tone views, 
the latter being especially clear. The 
letterpress is the work of Mr. Ed- 
ward H. Thompson, for several years 
U. S. consul at Merida. 

The Century for June contained an 
illustrated article by Mabel Loomis 
Todd on the work of the Harvard 
Observatory. 

The Secretary of the Interior has 
issued in pamphlet form the “ Re- 
port of the Committee appointed by 
the National Academy of Sciences 
upon the Inauguration of a Forest 
Policy for the Forested Lands of the 
United States.” The Report was pre- 
pared by Prof. C. S. Sargent, ’62, of 
the Arnold Arboretum. An appendix 
contains the “ Report of the National 
Forestry Committee.” (Government 
Printing Office : Washington, D. C.) 

Dr. E. E. Hale, ’39, has been con- 
tributing to the National Magazine 
“ Some Recollections of the Century,” 
his June instalment being “ A Century 
of Harvard College.” 

K. S. Guthrie, A. M., 94, has issued 
a pamphlet entitled “The Soteriology 
of Jesus.” (Dunlap Printing Co. : 
Phila.) 
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Dr. J. N. Johnson, ’81, has edited 
a school edition of Freytag’s “Die 
Journalisten.” (American Book Co.) 

“Values, Positive and Relative,” by 
Prof. W. G. L. Taylor, ’80, forms No. 
190 of the Publications of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Paila. To University Studies 
for January last, Prof. Taylor con- 
tributed “Generalization and Econo- 
mic Standards.” 

W. M. Browne, [77], took one of the 
$100 prizes offered for short stories 
by the publishers of the Black Cat. 

Under the editorship of W. C. Lane, 
81, librarian of the Boston Atheneum, 
a codperative index of portraits is being 
prepared. 

F. K. Knowles, 90, has compiled a 
second series of verses from college 
papers, and called Cap and Gown. 
More than 60 publications have been 
drawn from, and, of nearly 300 
pieces given, about 40 appeared origi- 
nally in the Harvard Lampooon, Ad- 
vocate, or Monthly. Such a collec- 
tion has value as an indication of the 
taste as well as of the metrical skill of 
college students. One sees in it the 
models in fashion, or even the fads, 
which captivated them from year to 
year. It might have been well, in 
giving the name and source of each 
piece, to have added the date of its 
publication. (L. C. Page & Co.: 
Boston.) 

The June number of the ‘ Publica- 
tions of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation” contains the address on the 
late Gen. F. A. Walker, A ’83, deliv- 
ered at the quarterly meeting of the 
Association on April 18 by Col. C. D. 
Wright, together with a carefully pre- 
pared bibliography of Gen. Walker’s 
writings. The number can be had for 
fifty cents by addressing the Secre- 
tary at No. 451 Boylston St., Boston. 
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“The Great Polar Current : Polar 
Papers Old and New,” by H. M. 
Prentiss, 64, has been issued by the 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. 

C. E. Cook, ’93, is the author of 
The Walking Delegate, recently pro- 
duced at the Tremont Theatre, Bos- 
ton. 

“King Arthur and the Table 
Round,” by W. W. Newell, 59, will 
be issued in October by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

Prof. J. R. Bishop, ’82, principal of 
the Walnut Hills High School, Cin- 
cinnati, is to edit the new “Cicero,” to 
be published in 1898-99 by Harper 
& Bros., New York. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD 
MEN. 


Atlantic Monthly. (June.) ‘‘ Brunetiére 
and his Work as a Critic,’’ I. Babbitt, ’89 ; 
**The Seashell,’? G. E. Woodberry, ’77; 
** Cheerful Yesterdays,’ T. W. Higginson, 
41; ‘On Being Civilized Too Much,” 
H. C. Merwin, ’74; “‘ Plays and Novels,” 
E. E. Hale, Jr., ’83. (July.) ‘‘ John Ster- 
ling and Emerson,’”’ E. W. Emerson, ’66; 
‘“*The Decline of Legislatures,’’? E. L. 
Godkin, h ’71; ‘‘ Jowett and the Univer- 
sity Ideal,’? W. J. Ashley. (Aug.) ‘‘ The 
American Forests,” J. Muir, h 96; 
‘* Strivings of the Negro People,’’ W. E. 
B. DuBois, ’90; ‘‘ The Pause in Criticism, 
and After,’”’ W.R. Thayer, ’81; ‘‘ Within 
the Walls,” G. H. Scull, ’98. 

American Historical Review. (July.) 
““Marsiglio of Padua and William of 
Ockam,”’ J. Sullivan, ’94; ‘* Lucero the 
Inquisitor,’’ H. C. Lea, h ’90; ‘* Evolution 
of the American Voter,”’ J. Schouler, ’59. 

American Naturalist. (May 1.) ‘* Meth- 
ods in Eeonomic Ornithology, with Spe- 
cial Reference to the Catbird,’” S. D. 
Judd, s ’94. 

Bookman. 
lis.”” (July.) 
M. A. de W. Howe, ’87. (Aug.) 
Lemaitre,” B. W. Wells, ’77. 

Century. (June.) ‘‘Shaw Memorial and 
Augustus St. Gaudens,’’ etc., T. W. Hig- 


(June.) ‘‘Irving and Wil- 
** Prescott and Parkman,”’ 
** Jules 
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ginson, *41; ‘‘ Queen Victoria,” T. F. 
Bayard, h ’77. (Aug.) ‘‘The Alaska 
Trip,” J. Muir, 4’96; ‘ Campaigning 
with Grant,’’ H. Porter, L. S., ’54. 
Cosmopolitan. (July.) ‘‘ Horrors of the 
Plague in India,’ J. Hawthorne, [’67]. 


(Aug.) ‘‘Starving in India,” J. Haw- 
thorne, [’67]. 
Education. (June.) “Side Lights on 


Greek and Latin Inflection,”’ B. F. Hard- 
ing, ’78. 

Educational Review. (May.) ‘‘ The Rat- 
ing of Studies in College Admission Exam- 
inations,” E. H. Hall; ‘‘ Science in the 
Schools,”’ W. M. Davis, s’69 ; ‘“‘ Secondary 
School and College,’? C. W. Eliot, °53; 
‘** Educational Conditions and Problems,” 
T. W. Higginson, 41, A. B. Hart, ’80. 

Forum. (May.) ‘‘ France as a Field for 
American Students,’’ S. Newcomb, s ’58. 
(June.) ‘* Futility of the Spelling Grind,” 
J. M. Rice, s 62; ‘* Contemporary Ameri- 
can Essayists,’? B. W. Wells, ’77. (July.) 
“The McKinley Administration and 
Prosperity,” J. L. Laughlin, ’73. (Aug.) 
‘*Growth of Religious Tolerance in the 
United States,’ L. Abbott, A 90; ‘‘ Emer- 
son’s ‘The American Scholar’ Sixty 
Years After,” C. F. Thwing, ’76; ‘‘ States- 
manship in England and in the United 
States,” G. F. Hoar, °46. 

Green Bag. (June.) ‘‘ Chief Justice 
Charles Doe,” S. C. Eastman, / ’59. 

International Journal of Ethics. (July.) 
‘“The Ethical Side of the Free Silver 
Campaign,” F. J. Stimson, ’76. 

North American Review. (May.) 
‘*Should Emigration be Restricted?” S. 
G. Croswell, °73; ‘‘ Exercise and Lon- 
gevity,” D. A. Sargent. (July.) ‘The 
Franco-Russian Alliance,’”’ J. B. Eustis, 
1°54. (Aug.) ‘Speaker Reed,’? M. W. 
Hazeltine, 62. 

The Outlook. (May 1.) 
Dyke,” A °95. 

Sanitarian. (July.) ‘‘Thermics and 
Thermo-Dynamies of the Body,”’ F. J. B. 
Cordeiro, ’81. 

Scribner’s. (July.) ‘* Undergraduate 
Life at Yale,’”? H. E. Howland, / ’57. 

Lippincott’s. (May.) ‘‘ Goethe in Prac- 
tical Politics,’ F. P. Stearns, ’67. 

McClure’s. (June.) ‘‘ The Flying Ma- 
chine,’ S. P. Langley, A ’86; ‘* The Eth- 
nology of the Police,” T. Roosevelt, ’80. 


‘* Henry Van 
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Methodist Review. (May.) ‘“‘ The Mean- 
ing of Prayer,” P. Bigham, p ’94. 

New World. (June.) ‘ Possibilities of 
Mysticism in Modern Thought,” W. W. 
Fenn, ’84; ‘‘ The Problem of Job,” Jo- 
siah Royce; ‘‘ Thought as a Remedial 
Agent,” E. F. Hayward, t °74; ‘‘The 
Philosopher of Harmony and Fire,’’ C. P. 
Parker. 

Nineteenth Century. (May.) ‘‘ The Home 
of the Cabots,’’ H. C. Lodge, ’71. 

Popular Science Monthly. (May.) ‘‘ Ko- 
rean Interviews,” E. S. Morse, h °92; 
‘* Principles of Taxation,” D. A. Wells, 
s 51; ‘‘ Highway Construction in Massa- 
chusetts,” C. L. Whittle. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Fifteenth Annual Report of the Dante 
Society. ‘‘ Dante in America,’’ by Theo- 
dore W. Koch, ’93. (Ginn: Boston.) 

Selections from Pierre Loti. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Bibliography, by 
A. Guyot Cameron. (Holt: New York. 70 
cents.) 

The Soteriology of Jesus. 
Sylvan Guthrie, A. M., 794. 
Printing Co. : Phila.) 

English Lyric Poetry, 1500-1700, with an 
Introduction by Frederic Ives Carpenter, 
88. Warwick Library. (Blackie: Lon- 
don ; Scribner: New York.) 

Genesis of the Social Conscience. The 
Relation between the Establishment of 
Christianity in Europe and the Social 
Question. By H.S. Nash, ’78. (Macmil- 
lan: New York. $1.50.) 

American History told by Contemporaries. 
Vol. i, 1492-1689, Edited by Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, ’80. (Macmillan: New York. 
$2.00.) 

The Myths of Israel. The Ancient Book 
of Genesis, with Analysis and Explanation 
of its Composition. By Amos Kidder 
Fiske, ’66. (Macmillan Co.: New York. 
$1.50.) 

A Slight Romance. By Edith Leverett 
Dalton. (Damrell & Upham: Boston.) 

Sequel to Our Liberal Movement. By 
Joseph Henry Allen, ’40. (Roberts: Bos- 
ton. $1.) 

Report of the State Board on Docks and 
Terminal Facilities. Woodward Emery, 
64, Chairman. (Boston: State Printing- 
house.) 
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TO ENCOURAGE SOCIABILITY. 

The increased intellectual advan- 
tage which has marked the growth of 
the college into the university in this 
country has been accompanied by a 
distinct impairment of the social rela- 
tions of the students. At various 
places where this development has 
been going on, regret has been ex- 
pressed at the passing away of the 
old spirit of comradeship known in 
the smaller institution. Harvard, 
through the extensive adoption of the 
Elective System and the great in- 
crease in the number of students, has 
apparently suffered most from the so- 
cial disintegration. Observers, who 
have experienced both the former and 
the present conditions, describe stu- 
dent social life at Harvard in recent 
years as “stunted and distorted ;” 
declare that Harvard’s social system 
is “chaotic ;” and maintain that Har- 
vard is, indeed, “a good deal too 
much of an orphan asylum, and not 
enough of a family.” The students 
likewise are dissatisfied with what 
they find. The committee appointed 
to investigate the practicability of a 
University Club at Harvard reported 
that in daily themes “the students 
complain of isolation ; of the lack of 
esprit de corps ; of ‘Harvard indiffer- 
ence,’ which they attribute to crowded 
population, socially unorganized.” 
Even such a statement does not fully 
describe the faults of the situation. 
Those who are accustomed to seeing 
friendly relations among men are fre- 
quently struck by the absence from 
the University life of common neigh- 
borliness, to say nothing of good-fel- 
lowship and esprit de corps. On recog- 
nizing these conditions it is customary 
to give them as a reason why Harvard 
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does not win, and to call them there- 
fore lamentable. But when, as in 
cases I have known, men have lived 
side by side in dormitories for a year 
or two without speaking to each other, 
considerations of sociability rather 
than of athletics have the first call 
for change. — 

Various plans have been suggested 
to remedy the evils of the present 
state. The late Mr. Frank Bolles’s 
scheme of dividing the present college 
into several smaller colleges for ad- 
ministrative purposes, according to 
the English system, has found some 
strong supporters. This plan, how- 
ever, besides being uncertain in its 
results and very expensive, must en- 
counter, before becoming effective, 
the great inertia of the long-estab- 
lished social arrangements and ad- 
ministrative methods of the Univer- 
sity. A University Club, in which all 
students might come together in the 
good-fellowship of college men, has 
been proposed and has met with con- 
siderable favor. But it may well be 
doubted whether the temper of fra- 
ternity can be widely developed among 
the numerous members which the club 
anticipates, so long as such a temper 
fails to express itself in the goings 
and comings of every-day living. 
What seems to be needed before this 
large scheme can be of value is some- 
thing to make men socially accessible, 
—a means by which it would be easy 
and natural for men to know one an- 
other in their dormitory life. 

A plan of this nature has been on 
trial in Divinity Hall since 1881, and 
has met with noteworthy success. A 
newcomer to the Hall is at once 
aware of a different social atmosphere 
from that found in other dormitories. 
Present residents in the Hall and 
graduates who have lived there and 
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elsewhere in college buildings, have 
testified to the friendly, pleasantly fa- 
miliar relations among themen. And 
all ascribe this condition to the pres- 
ence of a reading and social room. 

At the beginning of every year a 
meeting of all of the residents of the 
Hall is called, and the plan of the 
reading-room is explained. One of 
the students present is elected to serve, 
at a small salary, as curator of the 
room for the year. An auction sale 
of the periodicals is then conducted 
by a student chosen for his quick wit. 
Thus each of the periodicals custom- 
arily taken by the Association is sold 
to the highest bidder, and the curator 
is directed to deliver to the buyer 
each number of the magazine or pa- 
per as soon as the succeeding number 
has appeared. The members of the 
Association are assessed enough to 
pay the difference between the returns 
from the auction sale and the expense 
of buying and caring for the periodi- 
cals. Such in brief is the reading- 
room plan. 

Residents of Divinity Hall practi- 
cally all join the Association. They 
go to the room mornings and evenings 
to look over the daily papers ; they 
drop into the room at odd moments to 
glance at the latest Nation or Atlantic; 
they make observations on this and 
that bit of news, this and that inter- 
esting or stupid article. It is not long 
before everybody knows who every- 
body else is, and soon after there is 
friendly recognition on the street and 
at lectures. Before the year is over 
nicknames have been earned on merely 
dormitory friendships, and that is a 
supreme test of good-fellowship. 

It may be objected that the better 
acquaintance of men in the Profes- 
sional Schools makes conditions dif- 
ferent in Divinity Hall from what 
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they would be elsewhere. But only 
18 of the 49 students in the Hall dur- 
ing the past year were of the Divinity 
School. Among the remaining 31, 
were to be found graduate students, 
law students, members of all the 
College Classes and of the Scientific 
School. The professional students 
can, therefore, hardly be the essential 
differentia in this case. 

The reading-room plan is not easily 
applicable to all of the College build- 
ings. The buildings in the Yard are 
especially ill-adapted to the scheme. 
In outlying dormitories, however, such 
as College House with its 90 students, 
Conant with 60, and Perkins with 130, 
not to regard Ware, Weld, Beck, and 
Claverly Halls, the plan is perfectly 
feasible. The number of residents in 
each of these dormitories, it will be 
noticed, is about the membership of 
the separate classes when the College 
was smaller and genial comradeship 
was the rule with College mates. 

This most natural and simple meth- 
od of bringing men of the same dor- 
mitory together in friendly relations 
through their own codperation is jus- 
tified by results not measurable by 
ordinary standards. It restores to the 
residential unit — the dormitory — the 
close social sympathy noticeable among 
classmates in the smaller colleges. 
It fosters the sentiments of attach- 
ment and devotion which one feels 
towards surroundings associated with 
delightful hours. It saves much of 
the present lamentable waste of op- 
portunities for social and intellectual 
intercourse so important in years of 
social and intellectual growth. An 
extension of the system would not 
perhaps cause Harvard to win, for 
neighborliness does not necessarily 
lead to athletic prowess. But if a 
room or suite of rooms should be set 
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aside for reading and for general so- 
cia] purposes in every large dormitory, 
I am convinced that life would be 
made pleasanter and memories of Col- 
lege days more cheerful for many 
students. 

Walter Bradford Cannon, ’96. 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 
MAY-JULY, 1897. 

Meeting of April 14, 1897 (additional). 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of Law to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1897. Whereupon ballots be- 
ing given in, it appeared that Joseph 
Henry Beale, A. M., LL. B., was 
elected. Voted to communicate this 
election to the Board of Overseers, 
that they:may consent thereto if they 
see fit. 


Meeting of May 10, 1897. 

The Deputy Treasurer reported the 
receipt of $700 additional through 
Mr. J. H. Gardiner, Treasurer, to be 
added to the Child Memorial Fund, 
and the same was gratefully accepted. 

The Deputy Treasurer reported the 
receipt through Professor G. L. Good- 
ale of an anonymous gift of $150, 
toward the expenditure for binding 
periodicals at the Botanic Museum 
and for current subscriptions, and the 
same was gratefully accepted. 

The Deputy Treasurer reported the 
receipt from Mr. Archibald Cary 
Coolidge of $129.89 for books on 
nihilism, and of $26.57 for books on 
Dante, for the Library, and these gifts 
were gratefully accepted. 

The Deputy Treasurer reported the 
receipt through Professor Charles S. 
Minot of $200 from Mr. Walter G. 
Chase, for the use of the Embryologi- 
cal Laboratory of the Medical School, 
and the same was gratefully accepted. 
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Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33 received 
April 29, 1897, toward the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

Voted that the Bursar be authorized, 
until further order of this Board, to 
assign rooms in College buildings to 
those who intend to enter the Law- 
rence Scientific School, upon the same 
terms and in the same way as to those 
who intend to enter the College. 

Voted to grant permission to the 
Harvard Memorial Society to place a 
tablet in front of Wadsworth House, 
as proposed in a communication which 
was received from the President of 
the Society. 

Voted that a Pennoyer Scholarship 
may be held by a student in the Di- 
vinity School. 

The announcement of “Courses of 
Study for the year 1897-98” in Rad- 
cliffe College was presented to the 
Board; and it was Voted to approve 
the list of instructors and examiners 
therein contained, and, as recom- 
mended by the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, to approve the admission of 
competent students in Radcliffe Col- 
lege in 1897-98 to the courses marked 
therein with a double star, “and Phi- 
losophy 19a among the courses for 
graduates and undergraduates.” 

Voted to accept the tract of land 
containing an ancient cemetery which 
was devised to the Peabody Museum 
of American Archaeology and Ethno- 
logy by Miss Phebe Ferris. 

The President presented a letter 
from Miss Marian C. Jackson offering, 
on behalf of a committee which has 
obtained subscriptions for that pur- 
pose, to pay the salary of an Instructor 
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in the History and Art of Teaching, 
and the offer was gratefully accepted. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1897: George Herbert Locke, A. M., 
in the History and Art of Teaching; 
Frank Russell, A. B., S. M., in An- 
thropology; James Sullivan, Jr., A. M., 
in History and Palaeography; Elisha 
Wilson Morse, in Natural History 
(Bussey Inst.). 

Voted to appoint Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell, A. B., LL. B., Lecturer on 
Existing Political Systems for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1897. 


Meeting of May 24, 1897. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33 received 
May 24, 1897, toward the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

The Deputy Treasurer reported the 
receipt of $100 from the Cercle Fran- 
gais, to be expended for the library of 
the French Department, and the same 
was gratefully accepted. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors from Sept. 1, 1897: Frederick 
Norris Robinson, Ph. D., in English; 
John Joseph Hayes in Elocution. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1897: James Edwin Lough, A. M., in 
Experimental Psychology; Herbert 
Vaughan Abbott, A. B., in English; 
Richard Cobb, A. B., in English; 
Thomas Hall, Jr., A. B., in English; 
John Goddard Hart, A. M., in Eng- 
lish; Hugo Richard Meyer, A. M., in 
Political Economy; William Emanuel 
Walz, A. M., in German; William 
Guild Howard, A. M., in German. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
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structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1897: John Percival Sylvester, A. M., 
in Chemistry; Gregory Paul Baxter, 
A. B., in Chemistry; Ezra Ripley 
Thayer, LL. B., A. M., in the Pecul- 
iarities of Massachusetts Law and 
Practice; Pierre la Rose, in English; 
John Firman Coar, in German; Neil 
Conwell Brooks, A. B., in German. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1897: Robert Warren Fuller, in Chem- 
istry; John Alden, A. B., in English; 
Hutchins Hapgood, A. B., in English; 
Henry Harmon Chamberlin, in Eng- 
lish. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1897: Marshall Henry Bailey, M. D., 
in Physiology and in Medical Visiting; 
Alfred Dwight Sheffield, A. B., in 
English; Henry Barrett Huntington, 
in English. 

Voted to appoint the following Lec- 
turers for one year from Sept. 1, 1897: 
Samuel Train Dutton, A. B., on the 
Organization and Management of 
Schools; Ray Greene Huling, A. M., 
on the Organization and Management 
of Schools. 


Meeting of June 14, 1897. 

The Deputy Treasurer reported the 
receipt of $2 from Assistant Professor 
F. C. de Sumichrast for the library of 
the French Department, and the same 
was gratefully accepted. 

The Deputy Treasurer reported the 
receipt of $250 from Mr. Clarence B. 
Moore for the use of the Peabody 
Museum of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology, and the same was grate- 
fully accepted. 

The Deputy Treasurer reported the 
receipt through Mr. F. B. Mallory of 
$1.51 from Mr. Henry F. Sears, to be 
added to his previous gift for the 
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Pathological Department Library, and 
the.same was gratefully accepted. 

The Deputy Treasurer reported the 
receipt of $150 from Mrs, Laura Op- 
penheimer, to be expended under Pro- 
fessor Mark’s direction, for the use of 
the Zodlogical Department, and the 
same was gratefully accepted. 

The following clause from the codi- 
cil of the will of Dr. Antoine Rup- 
paner was read to the Board: “I give 
and bequeath to Harvard University, 
a corporation at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, the sum of $10,000 for the 
use of the Harvard Medical School, 
to be called the Dr. Ruppaner Fund,” 
and it was Voted that Dr. Ruppaner’s 
bequest be gratefully accepted. 

A copy of that part of the will of 
Miss Charlotte Maria Haven relating 
to her bequests of $20,000, the income 
thereof to be expended for “direct 
purposes connected with Astronomical 
Science at the University Observa- 
tory,” and of $5,000, the income 
thereof to be expended for the use of 
the Divinity School, was read to the 
Board; and it was Voted that her gen- 
erous bequests be gratefully accepted 
on the conditions named in the will. 

A copy of that part of the will of 
Miss Eliza Appleton Haven relating 
to her bequest of $25,000, the income 
thereof to be expended for “direct 
purposes connected with Astronomical 
Science at the University Observa- 
tory,” was read to the Board, and it 
was Voted that her generous bequest 
be accepted on the conditions named 
in her will. 

The following list of members of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of 
Harvard College who have been cho- 
sen by the Associates as an Academic 
Board of Radcliffe College for the 
academic year 1897-98 was submitted 
and approved: Professor William E. 
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Byerly, chairman; J. B. Greenough, 
E. L. Mark, J. H. Wright, S. M. Mac- 
vane, B. O. Peirce, W. J. Ashley, G. L. 
Kittredge, Assistant Professor H. C. 
G. von Jagemann. 

Voted to appoint the following Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports for one year from Sept. 1, 1897: 
Faculty members: Ira Nelson Hollis, 
Edward Hickling Bradford, A. M., 
M. D., Edwin Herbert Hall, Ph. D. 
Graduate members: Augustus Peabody 
Gardner, A. B., William Allen Brooks, 
Jr., A. M., M. D., Louis Adams Froth- 
ingham, A. B., LL. B. 

Voted to reappoint Charles Gross, 
Ph. D., Assistant Professor of History 
for five years from Sept. 1, 1897. 

Voted to reappoint Kenelm Winslow, 
B. A. S., M. D. V., M. D., Assistant 
Professor of Veterinary Therapeutics, 
for five years from Sept. 1, 1897. 

Voted to reappoint William Parker 
Cooke, D. M. D., Instructor in Crown 
and Bridge Werk and in Metallurgy 
for three years from Sept. 1, 1897. 

Voted to reappoint Dwight Moses 
Clapp, D. M. D., Clinical Lecturer in 
Operative Dentistry for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1897. 

Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1897: George Howard Monks, M. D., 
in Surgical Pathology; George Lincoln 
Walton, M. D., in Neurology. 

Voted to appoint Patrick William 
Moriarty, D. M. D., Instructor in the 
mechanical treatment of fractured 
jaws and cleft palate, for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1897. 

Voted to appoint Julius George 
William Werner, D. M. D., Clinical 
Instructor in Operative Dentistry for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1897. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors in Mechanical Dentistry 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1897: 
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Arthur Henry Stoddard, D. M. D.; 
Harry Oliver Bixby, D. M. D.; Arthur 
Warren Eldred, D. M. D.; Allen 
Stanley Burnham, D. M. D.; Thomas 
Bernard Hayden, D. M. D.; Asher 
Harriman St. Clair Chase, D. M. D.; 
Harry West Haley, D. M. D. 

Voted to appoint Harold De Witt 
Cross, D. M. D., Instructor in Mechan- 
ical Dentistry for one year from Sept. 
1, 1897. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors in Operative Dentistry for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1897: Ezra 
Fletcher Taft, D. M. D.; Forest 
Greenwood Eddy, D. M. D.; Edwin 
Carter Blaisdell, D. M. D.; Frederick 
Bradley, D. M. D.; Henry Lauriston 
Upham, D. M. D.; Frank Turner 
Taylor, D. M. D.; Edwin Linwood 
Farrington, D. M. D.; Harvey Win- 
chester Hardy, D. M. D. 

Voted to reappoint for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1897: Patrick William 
Moriarty, D. M. D., Demonstrator of 
Mechanical Dentistry; Joseph Totten 
Paul, D. M. D., Demonstrator of 
Operative Dentistry; Nathan Prindle 
Wyllie, D. M. D., Assistant Demon- 
strator of Operative Dentistry; Dwight 
Ward Dickinson, D. M. D., Assistant 
Demonstrator of Operative Dentistry; 
Robert John McMeekin, D. M. D., 
Assistant Demonstrator of Mechanical 
Dentistry. 

Voted to appoint Newton Samuel 
Bacon, A. B., Assistant in Chemistry 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1897. 

Voted to reappoint Alfred Ludwig 
Theodore Schaper, M. D., Demon- 
strator of Histology and Embryology 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1897. 

Voted to appoint Edward Hall 
Nichols, M. D., Demonstrator of Sur- 
gical Pathology for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1897. 

Voted to reappoint for one year 
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from Sept. 1, 1897: Samuel Holmes 
Durgin, M. D., Lecturer on Hygiene; 
Theodore Willis Fisher, M. D., Lec- 
turer on Mental Diseases. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1897: Edward Wyllys Taylor, M. D., 
in Neuropathology; James Homer 
Wright, M. D., in Pathology; Henry 
Parker Quincy, M. D., in Histology; 
Francis Sedgwick Watson, M. D., in 
Genito-urinary Surgery; George How- 
ard Monks, M. D., in Clinical Sur- 
gery; John Cummings Munro, M. D., 
in Clinical Surgery; Elbridge Gerry 
Cutler, M. D., in the Theory and 
Practice of Physic; John Hildreth 
McCollom, M. D., in Contagious Dis- 
eases; William Whitworth Gannett, 
M. D., in Clinical Medicine; Charles 
Francis Withington, M. D., in Clinical 
Medicine; Herman Frank Vickery, 
M. D., in Clinical Medicine; Edward 
Marshall Buckingham, M. D., in Dis- 
eases of Children; Edward Reynolds, 
M. D., in Obstetrics; George Haven, 
M. D. in Gynaecology; Franz Pfaff, 
M. D., in Pharmacology; Abner Post, 
M. D., in Syphilis; John Templeton 
Bowen, M. D., in Dermatology. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1897: Benjamin Tenney, M. D., in 
Anatomy; Elisha Hall Gregory, Jr., 
M. D., in Histology and Embryology; 
Charles Allen Porter, M. D., in Sur- 
gery; Vincent Yardley Bowditch, 
M. D., in Clinical Medicine; Henry 
Jackson, M. D., in Clinical Medicine; 
George Gray Sears, M. D., in Clinical 
Medicine. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
special Clinical Instructors for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1897: John Homans, 
M. D., in the Diagnosis and Treatment 
of Ovarian Tumors; Edward Cowles, 
M. D., LL. D., in Mental Diseases; 
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George Washington Gay, M. D., in 
Surgery; Thomas Amory De Blois, 
M. D., in Laryngology; John Wood- 
ford Farlow, M. D., in Laryngology; 
Algernon Coolidge, Jr., M. D., in 
Laryngology; George Lincoln Walton, 
M. D., in Diseases of the Nervous 
System; Philip Coombs Knapp, M. D., 
in Diseases of the Nervous System; 
Morton Prince, M. D., in Diseases of 
the Nervous System. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1897: John Bapst Blake, M. D., in 
Anatomy; Fred Bates Lund, M. D., in 
Anatomy; Howard Augustus Lothrop, 
M. D., in Anatomy; Edward Hall 
Nichols, M. D., in Pathology; Joseph 
James Curry, M. D., in Pathology; 
Arthur Kingsbury Stone, M. D., in 
Bacteriology; Eugene Abraham Dar- 
ling, M. D., in Bacteriology; John 
Nelson Coolidge, M. D., in Bacteri- 
ology; John Lincoln Ames, M. D., in 
Histology; Samuel Jason Mixter, 
M. D., in Operative Surgery; George 
Howard Monks, M. D., in Operative 
Surgery; Charles Locke Scudder, 
M. D., in Clinical and Operative Sur- 
gery; Paul Thorndike, M. D., in 
Genito-urinary and Clinical Surgery; 
Edwin Welles Dwight, M. D., in Clin- 
ical Surgery and Legal Medicine; 
Robert Williamson Lovett, M. D., in 
Clinical Surgery; William Merritt 
Conant, M. D., in Clinical and Opera- 
tive Surgery; James Gregory Mum- 
ford, M. D., in Clinical Surgery; 
Eugene Anthony Crockett, M. D., in 
Otology; Philip Hammond, M. D., in 
Otology; Myles Standish, M. D., in 
Ophthalmology; Frederick Edward 
Cheney, M. D., in Ophthalmology; 
Augustus Smith Knight, M. D., in 
Clinical Medicine; John Lovett Morse, 
M. D., in Clinical Medicine; George 
Arthur Craigin, M. D., in Diseases of 
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Children; Edward Reynolds, M. D., 
in Gynaecology; John Baker Swift, 
M. D., in Gynaecology; James Oscar 
Jordan, Ph. G., in Materia Medica; 
Jay Bergen Ogden, M. D., in Chemis- 
try; Henry Fox Hewes, M. D., in 
Chemistry; Carl Adolph Ewald, M. D., 
in Chemistry; Newton Samuel Bacon, 
A. B., in Chemistry. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1897: Robert Gardner Loring, M. D., 
in Anatomy; Arthur Howard Went- 
worth, M. D., in Pathology and Dis- 
eases of Children; Langdon Frothing- 
ham, M. D. V., in Pathology; Charles 
Fairbanks Painter, M. D., in Surgical 
Pathology; George Carroll Dolliver, 
M. D., in Obstetrics; Franklin Spilman 
Newell, M. D., in Obstetrics; Edwin 
Everett Jack, M. D., in Ophthalmo- 
logy; Walter Baumgarten, M. D., in 
Physiology; Louis Jacob Jozef Mus- 
kens, M. D., in Physiology; Colin 
Campbell Stewart, Ph. D., in Physi- 
ology; Robert Sessions Woodworth, 
A. M., in Physiology. 

Voted to reappoint for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1897: Lester Herd 
Howard, D. V.S., Clinical Lecturer ; 
William Orison Underwood, A. B., 
Lecturer on Warranty and Evidence ; 
Frank Ingersoll Proctor, M. D., In- 
structor in Ophthalmology ; Langdon 
Frothingham, M. D. V., Assistant in 
Pathology ; Patrick James Cronon, 
M. D. V., Instructor and Assistant 
Surgeon at the Charity Hospital ; 
George Brown Foss, M. D. V., Lec- 
turer on Diseases of Dogs and Resi- 
dent Hospital Surgeon. 

Voted to appoint for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1897: Elisha Hall Gregory, 
Jr., M. D., Assistant in Histology. 

Voted to appoint Walter Safford 
Burke Instructor in Mechanical Engi- 
neering from Sept. 1, 1897. 
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Voted to reappoint Samuel Silas 
Curry, Ph. D., Instructor in Elocution 
(in the Divinity School) for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1897. 

Voted to reappoint C. Hanford Hen- 
derson Lecturer on Manual Train- 
ing. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors for one year from Sept. 
1, 1897: Charles Hamilton Ashton, 
A. M., in Mathematics ; Frederick 
Hollister Safford, A. M., in Mathe- 
matics ; James Gray Lathrop, in Ath- 
letics ; Alphonse Brun, A. B., S. B., 
in French; Leo Wiener, in Slavic 
Languages ; George Willis Botsford, 
Ph. D., in the History of Greece and 
Rome ; Irving Babbitt, A. M., in 
French ; Maurice Whittemore Mather, 
in Latin; Robert Jay Forsythe, in 
Metallurgy and Metallurgical Chem- 
istry; Alphonse Marin La Meslée, 
A. B., in French; Charles Henry 
Conrad Wright, A. B., in French ; 
Lionel Simeon Marks, in Mechani- 
cal Engineering ; William Vaughan 
Moses, in Mechanical Drawing and 
Machine Design; George Staples Rice, 
in Sanitary Engineering ; William 
Edward McClintock, in Highway En- 
gineering ; Charles Palache, Ph. D., in 
Mineralogy ; Jay Backus Woodworth, 
in Geology ; Thomas Augustus Jag- 
gar, Jr., in Geology ; John Cummings, 
Ph. D., in Political Economy. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1897: Charles Cestre, in French; 
Prescott Orde Skinner, in Italian 
and Spanish ; William Ernest Castle, 
Ph. D., in Anatomy and Embryology ; 
Benjamin Rand, Ph. D., in Philosophy; 
Henry Lee Prescott, in English ; Guy 
Stevens Callender, in Political Econo- 
my. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
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1897 : Charles Sumner Griffin, in Po- 
litical Economy ; William Edward 
McElfresh, in Physics ; William Max- 
well Reed, in Astronomy; Sidney 
Bradshaw Fay, in History; John 
Winthrop Dow, in Chemistry ; Otis 
Fisher Black, in Chemistry ; Joseph 
Edmund Woodman, in Geology; James 
Reverdy Stewart, in Applied Zodlogy ; 
Stephen Edward Whiting, in Electri- 
cal Engineering; Joseph William 
Blankinship, in Botanic Museum ; 
Benjamin Shores Merigold, in Chem- 
istry. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1897 : John Charles States Andrew, 
in History; Joseph Dana Allen, in 
History; Henry Barrett Learned, 
in History ; John Frederic Osborn, 
in Mechanical Drawing and Descrip- 
tive Geometry ; Stephen Upshur Hop- 
kins, in Surveying and Hydraulics; 
Maurice Berthold Peugnet, in Applied 
Mechanics and Experimental Engi- 
neering ; Edward Henry Warren, in 
Political Economy; Edwin Henry 
Colpitts, in Physics; Edwin Rust 
Douglass, in Physics ; Winthrop Ed- 
wards Fiske, in Physics ; Theodore 
Lyman, Jr., in Physics ; John Mason 
Boutwell, in Physiography ; Stephen 
Riggs Williams, A. M., in Zodlogy : 
Fred Clayton Waite, M. D., in Zo- 
ology ; Robert William Hall, Ph. B., 
in Zodlogy ; George Thomas Moore, 
in Cryptogamic Botany; George Rich- 
ard Lyman, in Cryptogamic Botany; 
Charles Edward Seaman, in Govern- 
ment; Harry Augustus Bigelow, in 
Government. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Proctors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1897: John Hall Jones, A. B.; Ralph 
Waldo Cone, A. B.; Charles Sumner 
Griffin, A. M.; William Joseph Miller, 
A.M.; Frank Lowell Kennedy, A. B.; 
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Frederick Chase McLaughlin, A. M.; 
Henry Augustus Bigelow, A. B.; 
Frederick Orville Grover, A. M.; 
Walter Bradford Cannon, A. B.; 
Charles Edward Seaman, A. M.; Hol- 
lis Webster, A. M.; William Frederic 
Boos, Ph. D.; Guy Murchie, A. B.; 
Edmund Robert Otto von Mach, A.M.; 
Henry Barrett Learned, A. M. 

Voted to appoint the following Proc- 
tors for one year from Sept. 1, 1897: 
Stephen Upshur Hopkins; Vernon 
Freeman Marsters, A. B.; Prescott 
Orde Skinner, A. B.; Fred Clayton 
Waite, A. M.; William Maxwell 
Reed ; Alfred Dwight Sheffield, A. B.; 
Joseph Dana Allen, A. B.; George 
Burr Richardson; George Wyllys 
Benedict, A. B.; William Edward 
McElfresh, A. M. 


Meeting of June 21, 1897. 

Voted that the gift of $120 received 
from Mr. John L. Gardner, 2d, for the 
use of the Department of Zodlogy, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $500 re- 
ceived through Professor Farlow from 
an anonymous giver, for cases for the 
exhibition of fungi, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the gift of $125 received 
from Mr. William James, to be added 
to the income of the James Walker 
Fellowship for 1897-98, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the tuition-fees of Gradu- 
ate Students in the Divinity School be 
determined in the same way as in the 
case of Special Students. 

Voted that the French Department 
be allowed to use Sanders Theatre for 
the presentation of Racine’s Athalie 
in 1897-98. 


The Meeting of June 29, 1897. 
The Deputy Treasurer reported the 
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receipt of $3,000 additional from the 
executor of the estate of Mrs. Sophia 
G. Burr, on account of her residuary 
bequest for maintaining the Burr 
Scholarships. 

Voted that the gift of $240.10 re- 
ceived from Mr. W. G. Farlow for 
expenditures in connection with the 
Cryptogamic Herbarium be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $41.98 re- 
ceived from Mr. H. K. Schilling, for 
the German Department library, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $25 received 
from Mrs. N. E. Baylies for the pre- 
sent use of the Peabody Museum of 
American Archaeology and Ethnology 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $10 received 
from Mr. William M. Canby for the 
present use of the Herbarium be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted, that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. H. H. 
Hunnewell for his welcome gift of 
$5,000 toward an endowment of the 
Surgical Laboratory in the Medical 
School. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33 received 
June 29, 1897, toward the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper 
Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Har- 
vard Club of Fall River for its weleome 
gift of $800 to be added to the Fall 
River Scholarship Fund. 

A letter from Mr. L. B. R. Briggs 
and others, of which the following is 
a partial copy, was submitted to the 
Board : — 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., June 9, 1897. 

THe PRESIDENT AND Fentows or HARVARD 

CoLLEGE: We have the honor to transmit to you 
the sum of $195.50, being the balance of the 
amount subscribed to establish an endowment in 
memory of the late Francis James Child, formerly 
Professor of English in the University, over and 
above the sum of $10,600 formerly sent you by 
us. 
At the same time we desire, on behalf of the 
subscribers, to state more fully than in our letter 
to you of February 1st (accompanying the first 
instalment of money subscribed), what are the 
conditions attached to the gift. These condi- 
tions are : — 

First, that the $10,795.50, and whatever addi- 
tional sums may be paid over to the Corporation 
on account of the Fund, shall be invested and 
held as an endowment fund, under the name of 
‘The Francis James Child Memorial Fund.” 

Second, that the principal of this endowment 
fund shall be maintained at $10,795.50, or what- 
ever maximum amount it may reach by addi- 
tional subscriptions paid into the Corporation 
hereafter ; and, if at any time it should become 
necessary for this purpose, the whole or any part 
of the income derived from the Fund shall, at 
the discretion of the Treasurer of the University, 
be retained and added to the original Fund. 

Third, that all the income from the Fund not 
so retained for the purpose of maintaining the 
principal of the endowment, as above provided, 
shall be expended in the purchase of books and 
manuscripts relating to the study of English, 
and in their maintenance in a proper state of 
binding and repair. i 

Fourth, that in every book or manuscript pur- 
chased with the income of this Fund shall be 
inserted a book-plate indicating that the book 
or manuscript is a part of the Child Memorial 
Library. 

Fifth, that the choice of the books or manu- 
scripts to be purchased, the decision of when 
and in what manner they shall be rebound or 
repaired, the selection of the book-plate, and the 
determination of other details in regard to the 
expenditure of the income of the Fund, shall be 
made by the Department of English in the Uni- 
versity ; it being the intention of the givers that 
the control of the income of this Fund, except 
such portion thereof as may be retained by the 
Treasurer of the University as above provided, 
shall remain in the hands of such members of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences of the University, 
or of any other body or bodies succeeding to its 
powers and duties, as are engaged in the teach- 
ing of English. 

We further append, for purposes of record, a 
list of the subscribers to this Fund, and a copy 
of the book-plate which has ‘been provided by 
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the department to mark each book and manu- 
script. 
(Signed) 
L. B. R. Brieas, J. H. GARDINER, 


AveustIn H. PARKER, 
Epear H. WEtts. 


BaRRETT WENDELL, 
G. L. KrrTrepeeg, 


And the Deputy Treasurer reported 
the receipt of said sum of $195.50 
and a further sum of $25. It was 
thereupon Voted that the terms named 
in said letter be accepted as those upon 
which the Child Memorial Fund is 
established, in place of those named 
in the letter from the committee 
dated February 1, 1897, and entered 
in the record of the meeting of this 
Board on February 8, 1897; but sub- 
ject to the conditions of the standing 
votes of the Corporation passed De- 
cember 13, 1880, concerning the regu- 
lation of the purchase and care of 
books belonging to the several depart- 
ments of the University. 

Voted to change the title of Thomas 
Fillebrown, M. D., D. M. D., from 
Professor of Operative Dentistry to 
Professor of Operative Dentistry and 
Oral Surgery. 

Voted to reappoint as Preachers to 
the University for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1897: George Hodges, A. M., 
D. D.; William Wallace Fenn, B. D., 
A. M. 

Voted to appoint as Preacher to the 
University for one year from Sept. 1, 
1897, W. H. P. Faunce, D. D. 

Voted to reappoint Maurice Howe 
Richardson, A. B., M. D., Assistant 
Professor of Clinical Surgery for five 
years from Sept. 1, 1897. 

Voted to appoint Charles Montra- 
ville Green, M. D., Secretary of the 
Medical Faculty for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1897. 

Voted to reappoint Waldo Elias 
Boardman, D. M. D., Instructor in 
Operative Dentistry for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1897. 
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Voted to appoint Walter Raymond 
Spalding, A. M., Instructor in Music 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1897. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1897: Arthur S. Eakle, Ph. D., in 
Mineralogy and Petrography ; Clar- 
ence McC. Gordon, Ph. D., in Physi- 
cal Chemistry ; Winfred W. Braman, 
S. B., in Chemistry. 

Voted to reappoint Harry White, 
A. M., Proctor of Divinity Hall for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1897. 

Voted to appoint as Proctor for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1897, Edwin Henry 
Colpitts, A. B. 

Voted that the sum of $246.50 re- 
ceived from Mr. Julian W. Mack as 
a repayment with interest of scholar- 
ship money received by him while a 
student in the Law School be grate- 
fully accepted. 


Meeting of July 12, 1897. 

Voted that the gift of $250 received 
from “ friends” through Professor H. 
P. Bowditch, to be added to the salary 
of Dr. Franz Pfaff for the year 1897- 
98, be gratefully accepted. 

Letters were received from Mr. F. 
V. Balch, Treasurer, transmitting the 
following votes passed by the J. W. 
and Belinda L. Randall Charities Cor- 
poration: — 


Voted that $70,000 be given to the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College on condition that 
the same be applied to the erection and equip- 
ment of a building for use as a commons hall by 
such students as desire to economize, under such 
regulations as said President and Fellows shall 
from time to time determine, the names of John 
W. and Belinda L. Randall to be associated with 
the building in some manner deemed appropriate 
to preserve their memory in connection there- 
with. 

Voted that $15,000 be given to the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College for the encour- 
agement and maintenance among the students 
of the University of practical education and 
training in philanthropic service ; $10,000 of this 
sum to be applied to the construction of the 
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Phillips Brooks House, to insure in that building 
suitable accommodations for the charitable work 
of the organization known as the Student Volun- 
teer Committee, so long as said organization shall 
retain the approval of the President and Fellows, 
or, in case this work should be given up for kin- 
dred work, at the discretion of said President 
and Fellows ; and $5,000 of said sum to be held 
and invested by said President and Fellows asa 
permanent fund to be known as the John W. and 
Belinda L. Randall Fund, the income only to be 
applied to the maintenance or in the interest of 
said philanthropic activity on the part of the 
students of the University, or, in case this work 
work should be given up, to be applied by said 
President and Fellows to kindred purposes. 

Voted further that the gifts to the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College, the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and the Boston 
Children’s Aid Society shall be subject to the 
further conditions that in case of assistance 
being called by the executors and administra- 
tors of said Belinda L. Randall for any of the five 
contingent beneficiaries named in the second 
codicil to her will, the same, but not to exceed in 
any one year the income of the fund received (or, 
in case of the investment of the fund, as per- 
mitted by the conditions of the gift, in building 
or the like, what would be the income of such 
fund if invested at four per cent. per anuum), 
shall be furnished by said institutions propor- 
tionately to the capital sum received by them 
respectively, unless further amounts should be 
hereafter given from the Randall Fund to the 
same or other institutions upon similar conditions, 
in which case the amounts so given shall bear 
their like share. But in the event of the inabil- 
ity of any of these donees to respond, the others 
shall, subject to the limitations aforesaid, furnish 
the whole of such assistance. 


Following is a copy of the clause in 
the second codicil to the will of Miss 
Belinda L. Randall referred to in the 
preceding vote: — 


I direct that if my executors, or those or that 
person from time to time charged with the ex- 
ecution of my will, should be of opinion at any 
time during the respective lives of Francis E. 
Abbott, Mary J. O’Reilly, Lucy F. Aymar, or 
Elizabeth Simmons, or Thomas F. Wells, that they 
are so situated that I, if living, would have 
wished to assist them, they may call upon the 
trustees of the trust fund created by me as 
mentioned in my will for such portion of the 
income not needed for the annuities already 
charged on said fund as they may consider need- 
ful and apply same to such assistance. 
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It was thereupon Voted that these 
generous and welcome gifts from the 
J. W. and Belinda L. Randall Chari- 
ties Corporation be gratefully accepted 
upon the conditions named in the 
votes of that corporation herewith re- 
corded, and that the Deputy Treasurer, 
Allen Danforth, be authorized to re- 
ceive and receipt for the same ac- 
cordingly. 

A letter was received from Mr. A. 
L. Lincoln, Jr., Secretary of the Class 
of 1872, announcing that the clock 
and bell offered by that Class had 
been placed in the tower of Memorial 
Hall and were ready to be transferred 
to the possession of the Corporation. 
It was thereupon Voted that the 
thanks of the President and Fellows 
be sent through Mr. Lincoln to the 
Class of 1872 for its welcome and 
useful gift. 

Voted to appoint Charles Sumner 
Hawes, A. B., to act in the absence of 
Mr. Fisk as Auditor of the Harvard 
Dining Association for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1897. 

The resignation of Mr. J. J. Sulli- 
van as Steward of the Harvard Dining 
Association was received and accepted, 
and it was Voted that the Corporation 
express to Mr. Sullivan its apprecia- 
tion of the value of his fourteen years 
of skilful and efficient service. 

A ‘etter was received from Mr. W. 
L. Richardson, Secretary of the Class 
of 1864, inclosing votes of that Class 
in regard to a window in Memorial 
Hall. It was thereupon Voted that 
one of the vacant windows in Memo- 
rial Hall be assigned to the Class of 
1864, the design for such window to 
be referred to Mr. William R. Ware 
or to Mr. Henry Van Brunt, in ac- 
cordance with the votes of the Corpo- 
ration relating thereto. 
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1852. 


1864. 


1865. 


1875. 


1879. 


1881. 


1881. 


1881. 


1881. 


1882. 


1885. 


1885. 


1887. 


1888. 


1889. 


1889. 





MARRIAGES. 
REPORTED BY CLASS SECRETARIES. 
John Emory Hoar to Mary 
Tuck Jones, at Baltimore, Md., 
April 21, 1897. 
Henry Harrison Sprague to 
Charlotte Ward, at Boston, 
June 3, 1897. 
George Augustus Goddard to 
Alice Cutter Holmes, at East 
Boston, July 20, 1897. 
George Howard Monks to Olga 
Eliza Gardner, at Boston, June 
15, 1897. 
Martin Reiley Jacobs to Vir- 
ginia Elizabeth Edmiston, 
March 18, 1896. 
Frederic Morton Crehore to 
Frances Isabelle Carter, at Bos- 
ton, June 1, 1897. 
John Francis Davis'to Lilian C. 
Parks, at Jackson, Cal., Nov. 
26, 1896. 
Ernest Lovering to Mary Leigh- 
ton Ranlet, at Holyoke, June 16, 
1897. 
Alanson Herbert Mayers to Ida 
May Presby, at Roxbury, Oct. 
30, 1896. 
Asaph Hall, Jr., to Mary Estella 
Cockrell, at Kane, Ill., July 14, 
1887. 
Stephen Smith Bartlett to Mar- 
ion Nickerson Swan, at Boston, 
May 12, 1897. 
George Fairbanks Partridge to 
Elenora Rose Clare, at Boston, 
June 29, 1897. 
Walter Austin to Mabel Linds- 
ley Frazar, at Orange, N. J., 
June 17, 1897. 
Larz Anderson to Isabel Per- 
kins, at Boston, June 10, 1897. 
Clarence Alfred Bunker to 
Mary Hawthorne White, at 
Wellesley Hills, June 1, 1897. 
Walter Louis Jennings to Alice 


Marriages. 


1890. 


1890. 


1891. 


1891. 


1891. 


1891. 


1891. 


1891. 


1891. 


1892. 


1892. 


1893. 


1893. 


1893. 


1894. 
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Emily Page, at London, Eng- 
land, July 24, 1897. 

Charles Knowles Bolton to 
Ethel Stanwood, at Brookline, 
June 23, 1897. 

George James Peirce to Anna 
Hobart, at Cincinnati, O., June 
14, 1897. 

William Bryce Cohen to Abbie 
Redman Annable, June 22, 
1897. 

Wyman Kneeland Flint to Jen- 
nie Louise Ray, at Milwaukee, 
Wis., June 2, 1897. 

Lewis Kennedy Morse to Annie 
Hooker Capron, at Boston, April 
21, 1897. 

John Oenslager to Jane Laura 
Connelly, at Atlantic City, 
N. J., April 22, 1897. 

John Orville Powers to Ada 
Elvira Weigel, at San Rafael, 
Cal., April 14, 1897. 

Maurice Hilger Wildes to Elsie 
Davis Stoner, at Columbia, Pa., 
June 22, 1897. 

Charles Wesley Willard to 
Julia Frances Reid, at Belmont, 
Cal., July 21, 1897. 

Fredrik Herman Gade to Alice 
Garfield King, at Chicago, Il. 
May 25, 1897. 

William Frost Jones to Elenor 
Frances Hunt, at Bath, Me., 
July 21, 1897. 

George Richmond Fearing, Jr., 
to Hester Sullivan Cochrane, at 
Boston, May 12, 1897. 

Langley Barnas Sears to May- 
belle C. Tillinghast, at Provi- 
dence, R. I., June 16, 1897. 
Thomas Hall Shastid to Fannie 
F. English, at Pittsfield, IIl., 
May 23, 1897. 

William Read Buckminster to 
Mary Alice Edwards Miller, at 
Boston, June 10, 1897. 
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1895. Edward Jackson Holmes to 
Mary Stacey Beaman, at Wind- 
sor, Vt., July 8, 1897. 

1888. M. D. Austin Holden to Agnes 
Howard McKendry, at Cam- 
bridge, June 1, 1897. 

1894. M. D. Frank Elliott Bateman to 
Sophie Washburn, at Boston, 
March 10, 1897. 

1890. LL. B. John Joseph Higgins to 
Mary Isabelle Goldthwaite, at 
Somerville, June 30, 1897. 


NECROLOGY. 


May 1 To Jut¥ 31, 1897. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 
COMPILED BY JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue. 


The College. 


1834. Benjamin Eddy Cotting, M. D., 
b. 2 Nov., 1812, at Arlington ; 
d. at Roxbury, 22 May, 1897. 

1841. Claudius Buchanan Farnsworth, 
b. 8 Jan., 1815, at Groton ; d. at 
Pawtucket, R. I., 19 May, 1897. 

1843. John Lowell, LL. B., LL. D., b. 
18 Oct., 1824, at Boston ; d. at 
Chestnut Hill, 14 May, 1897. 

1843. Alexander Wheelock Thayer, 
LL. B., b. 22 Oct., 1817, at 
South Natick; d. at Trieste, 
Austria, 15 July, 1897. 

1844. George Silsbee Hale, b. 24 Sept., 
1825, at Keene, N. H.; d. at 
Schooner Head, Bar Harbor, 
Me., 27 July, 1897. 

1846. George Martin Lane, LL. D., b. 
24 Dec., 1823, at Charlestown ; 
d. at Cambridge, 30 June, 1897. 

1847. Charles Bruce, b. 17 Aug., 1826, 
at Woodbourn, Va.; d. at Staun- 
ton Hill, Va., 5 Oct., 1896. 

1852. Caleb Davis Bradlee, Rev., b. 
24 Feb., 1831, at Boston; d. at 
Brookline, 1 May, 1897. 


1855 


1859. 


1860. 


1862. 


1863. 


1873. 


1875. 


1877. 


1883. 


1890. 


1846. 


1848. 


1850. 


1856. 
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. John Balch, b. 11 April, 1835, 
at Jamaica Plain; d. at Wa- 
verly, 6 June, 1897. 

George Franklin French, M. D., 
b. 30 Oct., 1837, at Dover, N. 
H.; d. at Minneapolis, Minn., 
13 July, 1897. 

Edwin Johnson Horton, b. 22 
May, 1838, at Pomeroy, Ohio ; 
d. at Flushing, L. L, 13 July, 
1897. 

George Eaton Priest, b. 30 Jan., 
1842, at Watertown ; d. at Mar- 
blehead Neck, 22 July, 1897. 
James Truesdell Kilbreth, LL. 
B., b. 12 Mar., 1841, at Cincin- 
nati, O. ; d. at Southampton, L. 
I., 23 June, 1897. 

Henry Baldwin Stone, b. 4 Sept., 
1851, at New Bedford ; d. at 
Nonquitt, 5 July, 1897. 
Gorham Palfrey Faucon, C. E., 
b. 10 Jan., 1854, at Boston ; d. 
at Milton, 21 May, 1897. 

John Richard Baldwin, b. 10 
May, 1854, at Lynn ; d. at Lynn, 
2 May, 1897. 

William Lawrence Dana, b. 30 
June, 1862, at Portland, Me. ; d. : 
at Portland, Me., 27 May, 1897. 
George Henry Dickerman, b. 6 
May, 1866, at Somerville ; d. at 
Somerville, 8 May, 1897. 


Medical School. 


George Washington Burdett, b. 
17 Feb., 1819, at Clinton ; d. at 
Clinton, 10 May, 1897. 
Frederic Porter Mann, b. at 
Suffield, Conn. ; d. at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., 18 May, 1897. 
Joseph William Preston, d. at 
Woburn, April, 1893. 

James Parker Walker, b. 7 
Feb., 1828, at Manchester, N. 
H.; d. at Manchester, N. H., 6 
May, 1897. 
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1861. Joseph Whitney Cushing, b. 26 
Jan., 1837, at Ashford, Conn. ; 
d. at Brookline, 9 May, 1897. 
Wiiliam Henry Weed Hinds, b. 
1 <Aug., 1833, at Chichester, 
N. H.; d. at Milford, N. H., 
29 July, 1897. 

Edward Warren Sawyer, M. D., 
b. 18 July, 1848, at Newbury- 
port ; d. at Concord, N. H., 19 
June, 1897. 


1861. 


1873. 


Law School. 


William Ware Peck, b. 15 Jan., 
1821, at Burlington, Vt. ; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 19 July, 1897. 
Phineas Bean Smith, b. 6 Feb., 
1838, at Roxbury; d. at Rox- 
bury, 18 May, 1897. 

Thomas Humphreys, b. 3 June, 
1839, at Salisbury, Md.; d. at 
Salisbury, Md., 13 April, 1897. 
Frederic Malverne Laughton, b. 
3 May, 1844, at Foxcroft, Me. ; 
d. at Bangor, Me., 27 May, 
1897. 

Joseph Cady Ely, b. 24 Mar., 
1849, at Providence, R. I. ; d.at 
Providence, R.I.,20 June, 1897. 


1844. 


1860. 


1861. 


1866. 


1872. 


Divinity School. 
John Albert Buckingham, b. 16 
Nov., 1816, at Boston; d. at 
Newton, 3 May, 1897. 


1839. 
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Stephen Barker, b. 14 Jan, 
1829, at Andover ; d. at North- 
ampton, 19 Oct., 1893. 

James Challis Parsons, b. 16 
Aug., 1833, at Gloucester ; d. 
at West Bridgewater, 30 June, 
1897. 


1856. 


1859. 


Temporary Members. 


Compiled from such data as reach the Editor of 
the Magazine. Any one having information of 
the decease of any Graduate or Temporary Mem- 
ber of any department of the University is asked 
to send it. 


[1888.] Ernest Bernard Chenoweth, b. 
in Virginia ; d. at Leicester, 22 
May, 1897. 

[1898.] Louis Henry Bigelow, b. 1877, 
at Natick ; d. at Natick, 9 May, 
1897. 

[1898.] Charles Francis Regan, b. 
1874, in California ; d. at East 
Cambridge, 11 May, 1897. 

[1899.] Everett Abbot Throop, b. 23 
Aug., 1878, at Cincinnati, O. ; 
d. at Rockport, 21 Sept., 1896. 

[1900.] Ernest James Rice, d. at Man- 
chester, N. H., 8 July, 1897. 

[L. S. 1841.] George Van Ness Lo- 
throp, b. 8 Aug., 1817, at Eas- 
ton, Conn. ; d. at Detroit, Mich., 
12 July, 1897. 

[L. S. 1859.] Atkinson Clayton Var- 
num, b. 27 Jan., 1828, at Dracut ; 
d. at Lowell, 4 May, 1897. 
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UNIVERSITY STATISTICS. 
I. Srupents (CaTraLoauE Numsers, 1896-97). 
dlglglalali al_sel¢ 
= os as : 8/38 2 
ele |= (2 i| 212 ea] 4 [es /zel & 
Sis /3/3|a]} 07 & |e za |ean| & 
Harvard College . “a 416 | 473] 377} 328) 160 1754 | 1771 | -17 9 483 29 
Scientific School . 129 92 41 30 76 368 | 340 18 8 
Specials (College and ‘Scientifie) 14 69 15 8 6 
Graduate School 147 70 wD 20 8] 2959 295 | 285 109 147 289 | (22) 
Total Artsand Sciences . ... 836 | 704] 483) 3886 | 244] 295 § 2417 | 2396 21 381 
Divinity School oe a 8 6 4 3 16 37 41 4 35 
Law School. ........ | 169] 180] 9 82 475 | 465) 109 208] 404 
Medical School oe wee 170 | 152] 128 72 579 579") 531 17 170 229 
mtal School . re ae ee ie 41 39 1] 131) 102 19 50 4 
Veterinary School + * = « * % ll 17 18 6 52 55 3 ll 1 
Bussey Institution é Sia: ® ll $ 1 15 bb 1 
Total Professional Schools . . . 419 | 399] 283 72 42 73 § 1285 | 1209; 51 675 
Total Caney + + « | 1255] 1103] 766 | 458 | 286) 368 § 3674 | 3600] 74 1006 | [22] 
Summer Schoo! 8 (1896) . se 568 367, 20? 624 | 575 499 568 194 327 
Radcliffe College jeeeay vi 55 53 38 30} 14 56 356 ll “a 356 
Radcliffe College [special] . . . 8] 2 21 13 6 
Total University Influence . . . | 1960/| 1214| 845| 501] 486] 404 § 4654 | 4520) 134 1234 683 



















































































* Medical School and Bussey Institution figures revised to February 1. 


























Il. Orricers or InstRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT (CATALOGUE NUMBERS). 

OTHER ADMINIS- 

FACULrTiEs. TEacHERS.| ; | g | TRATION. 
gs 
‘ ; ' a/¢ ae EF: 
é@ ie ¢| B& £ i258.) 3 | 2 221 8 
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EM ees & |S see 18 |S lake 

Corporation and 

an 2 SE re 37 | 1] 3 
Administrative Officers ......-. ll 9 20 
Curators, Librarians, etc... . . . . « « 9 5 14 
Teachers, Proctors . . . +. + +s+se-s 5 15 20 
Arts and Sciences. . . . . 2 es oe « 46 25 25 96 56 66 218 | 2417 2 220 
pe psy . $e ee et ee 6 1 1 8 2 2 12 37 1 1 14 
i in » © 64a 6. eae 7 1 8 3 ll{| 475] 2 1 14 
Medical School: ee ee eo ee 19 10 3 82 26 388 96 | 554 1 96 
Den aie a @ ate © we. es 9 3 2 14 20 6 40} 181 1 41 
Veterinary Benoot: 62.0.0 oe 9 2 1 12 6 5 23] 52] 1 20 
Bussey Institution ... + + + ses 1 2 2 5 ll 1 6 
Total (less repetitions) . . . ...+-s 88 40 31 | 154 | 118 | 122 394 | 3674] 62 30 488 
Gain over 1895-96 . 2. 2. 2 ee ee ee 2 0 4 6 14 8 28 74 71 

































































